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W fulneſs and Importance of 
Moral Philoſophy, after what 
Mr. Grove has ſo largely diſcourſed on this 
ſubject in the INTRODUCTION ; but it may 
be neceffary to ſpeak ſomething of this par- 
ticular Syſtem, which is now offered to the 
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e PREPACE®. 


| It was teh * Mr. Gs aff, for the 
 Uiredtion and aſſiſtance of Youth | in the 


ſtudy of Morality; and during more than ; 


Thirty Years that he uſed it for this pur- 
poſe, he was continually correcting and im- 
proving it. A little before his Death he 
had begun to tranſcribe it for the Preſs, 
and to inſert in their proper places the ad- 


ditional Obſervations and Reflections, which 


were, as they had occurred, written in the 
margin of his original Copy. On his 


Death Bed he recommended the Work 


to my care, and I have endeavoured to 


anſwer the Truſt, by making the beſt uſe 
I could of his additional Obſervations and 
Corrections ; inſerting theſe in their proper 


places, and making ſuch alterations in con- 


formity to the other, as were  neceſfary to 


render the whole conſiſtent with his lateſt 


and moſt exact ſentiments. 


I am far from thinking, after all, that 


this Work will appear in that beauty and 


perfection, which the Author himſelf would 
have given it, had he lived to compleat his 


Deſign. vet 1 flatter myſelf, that the evi- 
dence 


=_t 


PREFACE. 


dee of his Principlis, the clearneſs and 
| ſttength of his Reaſonings, and the beau- 
ty and juſtneſs with which he has deſcribed 
the ſeveral Virtues, are ſuch, that the 
friends of true Religion and Goodneſs will 
think the Work well deſerving of the pub- 
lick notice. 


The Illuſtrations from the antient M. 
ralifts and Poets will alſo recommend the 
Work to Readers of Taſte, the Tranſla- 
tions of which are added for the ſake of 
the engliſh Reader; but for the exactneſs 
of theſe Mr. Grove is not anſwerable. To 
render this Treatiſe more uſeful to the Stu- 
dents of Morality, there is added at the end 
of every Chapter a Liſt of the principal 
Writers, who have treated the particular 
ſubjects of each Chapter. But the judici- 
ous Reader Will (as it is reaſonable) deter- 
mine as to the merit of this Work from 
an attentive and impartial peruſal of it, ra- 
ther than from any thing here offered by 
way of recommendation: I will not there- 


fore detain him longer from the Work it- 
ſelf, but finiſh this Preface with in 
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maining Volume, which it is haped will be 


ready to be delivered i in December. 
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ample, fetches all his meaſures from hence. 


5 It was this led Monſieur Rapin to conjec- 
ture, that the dæmon of Socrates was no- 
B 2 m—_ 8 
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thing elſe than his knowledge of Morality, 
an bobitucl Prudence, which he had gained by 
bis experience of things, and his reſſections on 
their events, in which he aas ſeldom miſta- 
ken *. This character of his Prudence 50 
confirmed by Xenophon *, who ſaith, in 
praiſe of it, that he never veied in his de Z 
ment of what he was to chooſe or reject, 
and needed not any one's aſſiſtance herein, 
being ſelf-ſufficient in this ſort of know- 
ledge. Had the Poet carried the fame: 
juſtneſs of thinking into every part of the 
doctrine of Morals that he diſcovers in ſome 
parts of it, and acted up to the account he 
gives of himſelf, none of the Philoſophers, : 
not even Socrates himſelf, would have ſur- 
paſſed him. What can be more agreeably. 
expreſſed, or with more ſpirit, than the ſen⸗ * 
tings are in the following palinges * 10 | 
VVV 
Wid verum, 55 derens euro ef o, e omnis 7 
In hoc from. ; 
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and Certainty of Morality. 7 


Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator ; 


Nemo aded ferus eſt, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 


Si modd culture patientem commodet aurem, 


If- you. believe him, the inquiry, what is 
true and decent in manners, took him up in- 
tirely-——he was an inſeparable follower of 
Virtue——impatient of every thing that in- 
terrupted him in the purſuit of that which 
is alike uſeful to the poor and the rich, and 
not to be neglected without equal danger to 
the young and the old——andagfolved that 
this ſhould be the rule of his life, and the 
ſource of his joys. whatever diſtemper 
the mind labours under, here is the cure, 
only liſten to the inſtructions of Virtue, and 


you will quickly find an alteration, 


Szcr. IV. The practicb part is undoubt- 


edly the chief thing to be regarded, but not 


the only one, If the theory, without the 
practice, be like the advantage of eyes to 
one who hath no active powers to be guided 


by them, or is too indolent to make uſe of 
them; the practice, without the theory, 
may too juſtly be compared to the ſtrength 


and vigour of a blind man, which for want 
of ſight to direct them, cannot be ſo uſeful- 
ly imployed, either for his own, or the be- 
nefit of mankind. The conduct muſt ne- 
ceſſarily fluctuate in uncertainty, when it is 

Es not 


not fixed by ſteady rules, of which the vir- 
tuous man had need have the ſame clear 
view, as the traveller of his way, that he 
may not wander from it. There is a very 
great ſatisfaction in knowing what a man 


does, and why he ought to do it; but very 
litt e without „ 


Zier, 5 is true, the ſtudy of Mora- 
1 in a philoſophical method, is not the 
province of all. It is not neceſſary that all 
ſhould enter into the depths of this ſcience, 


and purſue the chain of moral ideas, link 


after link, as far as it will lead them : but 
it is greatly to be wiſhed that all, who have 
leiſure -and capacity for it, would apply 
themſelves to theſe inquiries; and even ne- 
ceſſary that ſome ſhould, in order to propa- 
gate juſter notions among thoſe who have 
not time, or patience, or ability, to think 
for themſelves, and to guard them againſt 


the dangerous impulſes of entbufiaſm, the 


fallacious infinuations of their paſtons, and 
the influence of prevailing cuſtoms, and per- 
nicious maxims, that by length of time 
haye gained too much authority in the 
world. The Gentleman, who owes it to 
his birth and quality, and the ſuperior ad- 
vantages of his condition, to get his mind 
more brightened and adorned, his judgment 


more correct, his ſentiments more generous 


and exalted, his actions more exquiſitely 


FP: © 
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and Certainty of Morality. 7 
finiſhed *, according to the exacteſt rules 
of truth, honour, and equity, than thoſe of 
the Vulgar; who is capable of doing fo 
much good or harm by his opinions and 
example, whoſe Virtue is in ſo much the 
oreater danger as he hath more frequent and 


inviting opportunities to gratify all his incli- 
nations, and who is expoſed to the attempts 


of perſons who make it their buſineſs to 
corrupt this Morals, that he may become 
the eaſier proſelyte to their wretched ſchemes 


of Infidehify. The Lawyer ©, who hath it 


ſo often in his power to clear or confound 


the rights of mankind, to compoſe or widen 
their differences, to patroniſe or betray in- 


jured innocence, to vindicate a good cauſe, 


or to put a fair gloſs on a bad, urged, on 


one hand, by a ſenſe of duty, and the con- 
ſcious pleaſure of always eſpouſing the juſter 
{ide ; tempted and ſollicited on the other by 
the proſpect of gain. The Divine, who 

| B 4 not 


4 —— — animo cogites, 
Quam vos facillime agitis, quam eſtis maxume 
Potentes, dites, fortunati, nobiles, 
Tam maxume vos æquo animo æqua noſcere 
Oportet, ſi vos voltis perhiberi probos. 5 
Terent, Adelb. 


juris conſulti itaque, quod inter omnes conſtat, pleri- 
que cum legum ſtudio philoſophiam olim conjunxere, ex 


ejuſque principiis leges ſunt interpretati. Heinecci Anti- 


quit. Roman. Furiſprudent. illuſtrant. Syntagma, p. 33. 
His explicatis, fons legum et juris inveniri poteſt. The 


explication of thoſe things (e. of the nature of man, the du 
ties 


| - 8. - Mita Importance 


not only dands in the room of the Prieſt in in 
other Religions, but of the Philoſopher *, 

is by profeſſion an inſtructer and guide in 
the ways of Virtue, reads publick lectures 
on the whole duty of man, and is ſuppoſed 
in a readineſs to anſwer thoſe who privately 
conſult him in dubious. caſes : all theſe are 
under peculiar obligations to be well verſed 
in the ſcience of Morals, that they may do 
all the ſervice to the world that theie cha- 
racters and advantages give others a right to 
expect from them. 


SECT. VI. This, in a partienlar manner, 
is the concern of the perſons laſt named, I 
mean the Guides and Miniſters of the 
Chriſtian Church. For how is it poſſible 
he ſhould be a good Preacher, who is not 


thoroughly 


ties we are born to fulfil, and the bonds of ſociety) will point 
us to the fountain of Laws and Right.-——And again, Non 
a Pretoris Edict, Ec. The diſcipline of the Civil Law is 
not to be fetched from the Prætor's Edits, which is the 
method now moſt followed, nor from the Tavelve Tables, 
by the authority of which our Anceſtors were determined, but 
from the depths of Philoſophy. Cicer. de Leg. L. 1. F. 5. 


And afterwards to the ſame purpoſe, alte verò, ” ut oportet, "Hs 
a Capite, Fe. you are in the right to run up the ſubject of EE 
our inquiries to its original, and they who handle the Civil 1 
Law after any other manner, do not ſo properly teach Juſ- E: 
tice as the art of Wrangling. 1 


f Philoſophia virtutis continet & officii & bene vivendi 


diſciplinam; quam qui profitetur, graviſſimam mihi ſuſtinere 

rſonam videtur. Cicer. Orat. in L. C. Piſonem. De 
illis vero rebus, quæ in Philoſophia verſantur, numquid, eſt quod 
quiſquam divinorum aut reſpondere ſoleat, aut conſuli, ui 
bonum fit, quid malum, quid neutrum? De Divinat. L. 2. 
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4 and Certainty of Morality. 9 
thoroughly acquainted with moral ſubjects? 
The Do#rines: of Religion being intend- 
ed to promote the obſervation of its Pre- 
cepts, it is of the laſt conſequence that people 
ſhould be well inſtructed in their duty, and 
the bounds of Virtue and Vice be exactly 
marked out, not by telling them quam prope 
ad peccatum liceat accedere fine peccato, how 
near they may venture to approach to a ſin 
without ſinning (which hath been charged, 
not without reaſon, on the Caſuiſts of the 
* Roman Church) but by ſo ſtating, characte- 
7 riſing, and circumſcribing them, that they 
may not be miſtaken one for the other. 
hut inſtruction is not all, After the Under- 
ſtanding is convinced, the harder taſk is ſtill 
behind, to bring over the Will to the inte- 
ꝝreſts of Virtue, which, as far as it is effect · 
cd in a moral and rational way, is beſt done 
by demonſtrating the neceflity of moral 
duties; painting Virtue in its native charms, 
and ſetting: before men the ſeveral motives 
> toit; in the choice of which a great deal 
of prudence is required, as well as {kill in 
the manner of repreſenting. them, ſuitably. 
co the time and place, and to the various 
characters, views, and diſpoſitions of men. 
The art of governing his own paſſions, 
which is taught by this ſcience, will open 
+= him a way into the human heart, enable 
bim better to underſtand its weakneſſes, and 
unfold its artful doublings, and, in a me: 
| dy 


1 
3 
"Gor", 


10 Of "the — 
by well ruling his own (in which conſiſts a 
great part of the character of a a/rtuous man) 
will give him an Ae wag over the paſſions = 

| , which he will know how to 
lead this way. 2 that at pleaſure; the 
chief praiſe of the accompliſhed Orator. 
Upon this head, what a judrcious Writer * 
hath obſerved merits well to be conſidered ; 1 
who, ſpeaking of the Defects of the Clergy = 
as one cauſe of the preſent corruption of 
Chriſtians, takes notice, that Morality of 
all things is that which is the moſt ſuper- 
ficially handled in the greateſt part of Ser- 
mons ; either from a prejudice againſt Mo. 
rality, or a vain conceit of Learning, which 
makes men fooliſhly imagine, that to preach 
Morals argues but an ordinary meaſure of 

parts, and little {kill in Divinity; or from 

its being more difficult to treat of Morality 
in a proper manner than to explain doc. 
trinal ſubjects. The faults of Preachers in 
this kind, which he remarks as meſt ardi- © 

nary, are, that their Morality is too general, 

defefttive, and ſometimes falſe ; being either 
too remiſs, or too ſevere, and ſometimes 
_ contradictory, | 43.) 


SECT, VII. But againſt this there lies a 
popular and plauſible objefion—What need 
of our going ſo far about ? enn, is belt '_ 


's O fer vais Treatiſe of the Cauſes of the preſent car. 
ruption of Chriſtians, and the Remedies thereof. 


and Certainty of Morality, 117 


ſtudied in the Scriptures. To examine theſe 


matters by Neaſon, when we 10 Revela- 
tion, a privilege ſo much ſuperior, is like 
lighting up a candle at noon-day. Dr. Ma- 
ther ®, a Divine of New England, is ſo 
ſevere in his cenſure of Moral Philoſophy, as 


to call it by no better name than Vnpietas in 


artis formam redacta, And though I know 
of none who have run the charge ſo high as 
this Gentleman, yet too many out of a 1 
talen (though it ſhould be a real) zeal for 


Chriſtianity, have ſaid things not very fa- 


vourable to it, and which, if true, 7 
oblige us to own, that the loſs would not 
be great if it were quite baniſhed the Schools. 


Dr. Waterland”, particularly, ſeems to ap- 


prehend, that one thing which hath occa- 
ſioned the growth of Deiſin, hath been 
mens advancing Morality ſo much as they 
have done. He more than inſinuates the 
needleſneſs of this ſtudy by citing the autho- 


rity of Mr, Locke * with applauſe, who, 


faith he, when entreated to draw up a 
Syſtem of Morals, returned this very wiſe 
and juſt anſwer. Did the world want a 
« rule, I confeſs there could be no work ſo 
ce neceſſary, nor ſo commendable ; but the 
* Goſpel contains ſo perfect a Body of Ethicks, 
* that Reaſon may be excuſed from that in- 


cc quiry, 
h Manuductio ad Miniſterium. | 


Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Chriſtian Sa- 
craments. 


& Locke's Letters, þ. 546. of the Fol, Ed. of his Works, 
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te quiry, ſince ſhe. may find man's duty 


« clearer and eaſier in Revelation, than in 
66 herſelf. 8 | 


| \ Sect; VIII. But now, what Horace! faith 
of the conjunction of nature and art in poetry, 


A alterius fic 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conj urat amico. 


ſeems to me juſtly applicable to the af. 
ſiſtance that Reaſon and Revelation mutu- 
ally lend one the other in theſe ſearches. 
There can be no doubt that Morality is ex- 


tremely indebted to the Chriſtian Revelation 


on ſeveral accounts. For diſpelling the 
miſts in which it was involved, clearing 


its fight, reſtoring its liberty, and exciting 


it to the purſuit of Virtue by the promiſe of 
divine aid, and the proſpect of the moſt 


glorious rewards, Reaſon is to thank Revela- 


tion, without whoſe help man would not 


have been able to diſcern his duty ſo plainly 


and eaſily, or to have diſcharged it fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully as he may now do. Of which 


more at the concluſion of this Work. But 


then after all this, and much more, to the 
advantage of Revelation, is granted, it will 


ſtill remain true, that inquiring into the 
foundations of moral goodneſs, as laid in 


the nature of things, and carefully fixing 
and bee ee the ideas of the ſeveral 


| virtues | 


De Arte Poetica. 


| F and Certainty of Morality. 13 
| virtues by right Reaſon, is not only a very 
innocent and agreeable entertainment, but 


of fin gular uſe, to the 1 an. 


N SECT. IX- Ir is a N againſt the ill 
cConſequences that may be ſhewn to have 
proceeded from an unacquaintance with 
theſe inquiries. From whence but from 
the want of juſt notions of rigbt and wrong, 
reaſonable and: unreaſonable,” fit and unfit, of 
what is true, honourable, and lovely, and the 
= contrary, came that unworthy idea of the 
Deity, which in effect leaves out his Moral 
Attributes, or moſt miſerably disfigures and 
miſrepreſents them? As the Heathens would 
never have had that opportunity to corrupt 
the principles of Natural Religion, had they 
not begun with thoſe of Morality, firſt of 
all ſuiting their moral belief to their immoral 
practices, then in their vain imaginations 
ſetting up Gods like themſelves ; after much 
the ſame manner hath Revealed Religion ſuf- 
fered among the profeſſors of it. Their 
Reaſon hath been firſt ſet wrong, and then 
their Religion. Can it be ſuppoſed that the 
diſtinction betwixt God's ſecret and revealed 
ill, in the ſenſe it is meant by ſome per- 
| fo. the doctrine of the Divine Sovereignty, 
as ſtated by.the ſame men, and of Abſolute 
| Decrees, would have got footing in the 
chriſtian world, if the eſſential and ever- 


laſting differences in things had been right- 
ly 
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x lc, and men had our that 
the 

nothing elſe but the unchangeable determi- 
nations of his Will, in conformity to theſe 
differences; all ſuch notions concerning the 
Dectees of God, and his dealings with man- 
kind, as are abſolutely repughant” to the 
cleareſt” conceptions of Juſtice, ' Goodneſs, 
Sincerity, &c., muſt needs be falſe, and 
therefore cannot be taught men by God ? 


23 ſame ſource the wrong apprehen- 


fions of Chriſtianity ſo common in the 


world had their original. Had not men 
been ſhamefully ignorant of the nature. of 


Moral Truth, muſt they not have ſeen the 
indiſpenſable obligation of the Moral Law's 
and, while they ſaw this, could they, un- 


leſs depraved in the diſpoſition of their 


minds, have repreſented the Goſpel as a con- 


trivance of Divine Wiſdom to conduct men 
to happineſs by a ſhorter and eafier way 


than that of a ſober, righteous and godly 


life, as it is e known the Autinomians 


„. done Nn 


Kao or. X. The unde ppy 17 of Spinne. 


8 is another thing prevented by this 
ſoundneſs in the moral underſtanding. De- 


cipit exemplar vitiis imitabile v. An ex- 


ample, for the greater part good, that hath 
we mixtures 1n it, which are eaſily imi- 


* I ET Ep. 19. 


Moral Perfection of God, ſignifying 


tated 


and Certainty of Morality. 1 5 
tated, will deceive without care. In the 


Sacred Writings we find perſons commended, 
becauſe of their general character, who ne- 


vertheleſs had very great failings ; or actions, 
on account of ſomething praiſe-worthy in 
them, though in other reſpects culpable. 
This will help us in underſtanding the elo- 
giums given to the Worthzes,. mentioned in 
the Eleventh to the Hebrews, for their Faith, 
which either formed their general behaviour, 
or influenced them upon particular occa- 
ſions, of whom there were ſeveral who had 
things exceptionable in their character. 
When the intrinſich good or evil of actions 
is not regarded as it ought to be, too many, 


without diſtinguiſhing betwixt the good and 


the bad, follow that they like beſt; as the 
example of Rahab, particularly, when they 
are tempted to lie. And fo when they ob- 


ſerve, that David bears ſuch a high charac- 
ter in ſacred Hiſtory, as to be ſtiled a man 


> after God's own heart (notwithſtanding thoſe 


paſſages of his life which can by no means 
be juſtified) eſpecially when it is added, 
that he did that which was right in the fight 
of the Lord, excepting in the matter of Uriah ; 
having no clear and ſettled notions as to.theſe 
things, and glad to lay Hold on any pre- 


7 tence, they conclude, that, ſetting aſide the 


crimes of murther and adultery, the things 
objected againſt him, if generally blame- 
able, yet were not fo in him; and that it is 


not 


. 


16 ( the Importance 
not ſo much the ins committed, as the 
perſons committing them that we are to 
conſider, together with the circumſtances ; 
which may be ſo peculiar as almoſt to ſanc- 
tify any action; as when a good cauſe is 
romoted, though by means not the , moſt 
— and againſt the enemies of the 
true Religion. And then taking it for 
granted, that the circumſtances they are in 
are of this nature, they will not ſcrupte 
what others, who have better ſtudied the 7 
true foundations of moral good and evil, or 
been taught them in the diſcourſes they TX 
have heard or read, regard as highly crimi- IX 
nal. And, accordin gly, this hath too often 
in fact been the uſe made of ſuch Scripture- 
Examples. Thus Cromwell being aſked, 
© how he could excuſe all the prevarica 7 
tions, and other ill things of which he and 
<«- his party were viſibly guilty in the con 
duct of their affairs,” replied, they be- 
lieved there were great occaſions on which 
ſome men were called to great ſervices, in 
the doing which they were excuſed from 
the common rules of Morality; ſuch were 
the practices of Ehud and Jael, Sampſon and 
David; and by this they fancied they had 
a privilege from obſerving thoſe landing 
rules. It is very obvious (faith the Hi- 
Ae, how far this Ml 3 be cars 
| u ried, al 
| » Biſop Barsera Hiſtoiy of his Life and Times. Pol. 1. 
P. 4 
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and Certaiuty of Morality. 17 


ried, and how all juſtice and mercy may 


be laid afide on this Oy by ae wild 
Enthufiaſt. 10 

Sect. XI. How eaſily are the Precepts 
of Scripture miſunderſſood by people of 
weak heads, or a wrong turn of mind, 


when they have never been accuſtomed to 
reaſon about moral duties, nor been well 
inſtructed in them by others? Where com- 


mands are delivered in a parabolical and fi- 
gurative ſtyle (as many of thoſe in our Savi- 
our's Sermon on the Mount are, F thine 


enemy ſmite thee on the one cheek, turn the other 


alſo, &c.) or in general and unlimited terms, 
as lend, hoping for nothing again———refift not 
evil —— ſervants obey your maſters in all 
things ——-ſwear not at all. &c. the mean- 
ing of ſuch precepts, though eaſy enough to 
men of ſober. ſenſe, that think it no crime 
to uſe their Reaſon in Religion, is liable to 


be miſtaken by perſons who with an en- 


thuſiaſtical imagination have not ſufficient 
ſtrength of judgment to guide it; or, which 
is as bad, to be miſrepreſented. to ſuch by 
others that have their deſigns to ſerve upon 
them. Of ſo great uſe is a rational view 


of things: to keep the Chriſtian from thoſe 
miſapprehenſions, and miſapplications of the 


Doctrines, Examples, and Precepts of Scrip- 
ture, which he might otherwiſe be apt to 
run, or be led, into. 


2. * sxcr. 
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SECT. XII. It is further highly proper 
that, as Chriſtianity is a moſt reaſonable in- 
ſtitution, all that profeſs it ſhould be made 
fenſible of its being ſo, to the end they may 


give it the honour due to it above all other 


Religions, be the more firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the belief of its truth *, admire and adore 
the divine perfections therein diſplayed, and 
have their hearts more delightfully and im- 
moveably attached to it. But now of this 
{ſuperior reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution, none have fo clear a diſcernment 
as thoſe who are the beſt judges of the in- 
comparable beauty and excellence of its Pre- 
cepts; as, ceteris paribus, none can pretend 
to make ſo exact an eſtimate of theſe, as 
perſons, who being habituated to moral and 


divine contemplations, are able to demon- 


ftrate the general plan of the Goſpel to be 
formed on the higheſt Reaſon. And as ſuch 
perſons do beſt apprehend the reaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity, ſo likewiſe its truly noble 
and excellent deſign; finding the entire 


ſcheme, after the cloſeſt ſurvey of it, to be 


intended and admirably adapted to the exal- 
tation and improvement of human nature, 
that, being made conformable to the divine 


; \ 1 in 
» Certi interim ſumus nihil unquam veris Rationis noſtræ 


dictatis contra dictorium a Deo unquam revelari poſſe. Im- 
mo Sacras Scripturas ide credimus a Deo ſen Naturæ auctore 
proficiſci, quoniam leges naturales ubique illuſtrant, muniunt, 
promoventque. Cumberland de L. N. Prolegom. 
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and Certainty of Morality. T9 
in purity and holineſs, it may by this means 
be more and more fitted to reſemble it in 
And whereas ſome are ready to think we 
pay e. pect to the Revealer, by taking 
every part vf the Revelation ſolely upon his 
authority, without inquiring into the rea- 
ſons of his commands any further than he 


felicity too, 


hath been pleaſed to point them out in the 
Scriptures ; this is certainly a miſtake, ſince, 


beſides the dependance which the proof of 
Chriſtianity, from its intrinſick evidence, 
hath upon it, we may truly ſay, that God 
hath ſhewn us what is good, and why. it is 
good, by our own frame, and that of the 
univerſe, in which he ſpeaks to us as pro- 
perly, though not ſo fully, as he does in the 
Scripture. And why hath the Supreme Be- 
ing thus diſcovered to us by our Reaſon 


the ground and foundation of moral duties, 


but with an intent we ſhould take notice of 
it ? Some will think it a judicious obſerva- 
tion of Chryſoftom ®, examining that ' gueſ- 
tion, why God, when he commanded men 
to honour their parents, not to kill, &c. adds 
not any reaſon to ſhew the equity of theſe 
laws, that the reaſon of this was, that theſe 
things were already known to the whole 
world, being maxims of natural light; 
whereas, the Law, which regards the Sab- 
bath, being a pofitive Law (meaning, I ſup- 
2 | pole, 
? As quoted by Puffendorf de Jur. N. & G. L. 2. C. 3. 


2 © 31 of the Importance 
poſe, as it challenges a ſeventh part of time, 


and ſuch a particular ſeventh, with ſome 
other appendages of the Law) is followed 
with a large account of the reaſon that led 


the Creator to impoſe the obſervation of this 


feaſt on the Jews. Since by being Chriſti- 


ans we do not ceaſe to be men, and the 
light of Reaſon, inftead of being extinguiſh- 


ed by that of Revelation, ſhines the brighter, 
it cannot be improper that, among the mo- 
tives and principles of our obedience to the 


divine commands, thoſe drawn from the 


reaſon of things ſhould conſpire with ſuch 


as are peculiar to the Goſpel ; by which 
alliance they will, indeed, receive the greater 
force one from the other nor will our 
obedience be the leſs acceptable to God, the 
Father of Lights, whether of Reaſon or Re- 
velation,” and the Author of Nature, as well 
a8 the God of Grace, | e 


| adds, XIII. The ame thing is neceſſary 
in order to adjuſt the reſpective value and 


importance of duties. Duties equally com- 
manded in the Word of God may happen to 
interfere in the exerciſe of them, on ſome 
occaſions. In ſuch a juncture, which ſhall 
take place? Doubtleſs, thoſe that are of the 


greateſt weight. But which are theſe ? Per- 
{ons uſed to refolve the obligations of man- 


kind into the reaſon and nature of. things 
Wall: not and it very difficult to be able to 
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and Certainty of Morality. 21 
tell which. The Chriſtian Lawgiver him- 
ſelf calls moral duties the weightier matters 
of the Law; which is a plain intimation 
that theſe are to be preferred to poſitive In- 


1 ſtitutions, purely as ſuch ; and this not only 


in theory, but practice, unleſs when the po- 
fitive appointment hath ſome ſuperior moral. 
duty mixed with it, that requires more im- 
mediate notice; in which caſe, it is not 
really the poſitive duty that is preferred to 
the moral, but one moral duty to another: 
for among moral duties themſelves there are 
degrees 5 and dignity, and, con- 

ſequently, of obligation to perform, and of 
guilt in the violation of them. To be able 
to marſhal all the virtues and duties of the 


chriſtian life, and aſſign to each the degree 


of inward reſpect, as well as the proper 
time and place to the exerciſe of it, we had 
need know what it is, in the nature of things, 
that conſtitutes moral excellence, and be uſed 
to compare ideas with one another by ſome 
common and immutable ſtandard. 


SxcT, XIV. Add this conſideration more; 


that the objection againſt Chriſtianity from 
the ſeverity of its Precepts is better capable 
of being anſwered this way, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the profeſſors of it, who may be 
tempted to think it might have born leſs 
hard upon their inclinations; and the ſi- 
lencing its enemies, who are glad of any 


C35 > 2 iv 1: 48g 
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thing at which to cavil. For when it is de- 


monſtrated, that the beſt. and moſt refined 
Reaſon gives its ſuffrage to the ſame duties, 
ſuch as ſelf-denial, the forgiveneſs of inju- 
ries, and the like ; and that ſome or other 
of the moſt virtuous and knowing Heathens 
have ſeen and taught the reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch duties, the objection vaniſhes; the 
enemies of the Goſpel have nothing to ſay 
againſt it that will bear examination ; and 
they that own the obligations of it go on 
more chearfully in the way of their duty, 
and dare not, for ſhame, mention the diffi- 


culty of virtues, that were not only ac-+ 


knowledged, but practiſed too, in an infe- 
rior degree, by men who had not the ſame 
glorious motives, and powerful aſſiſtances 
to animate them.——In fine, the Prophets 
appeal to the natural ſenſe of mens minds, 
He hath fhewed thee, O man, what is good, 
and 'what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to: do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God . And the ſame do 
the Writers of the New Teſtament, Whatſo- 
ever things are true, whatſoever. things are 
venerable, whatſoever things are juſt, whatfo- 
- ever things are pure, whatſoever things are 
lovely, whatſoever things are of good repart ;' 
if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, 
think on theſe jo *, Of. which goad- 
neſs: of the things commanded by God, and 
555, ; 1 boys loves 


*%y 


"4 Micah, vi. 8. = Phil. iv. 8. 
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and Certainty of Morality. 23 
lovelineſs of Virtue, two men of equal piety 
have more diſtin& or confuſed conceptions, 
according to the clearneſs and adequateneſs 
of their ideas on moral ſubjects; and the 
perfection of the practical judgment, which, 
no leſs than that of the ſpeculative, muſt 
very much depend on the frequent and right 
exerciſe of it. I have ſpent more time upon 
this objection than it deſerves, upon the ac- 
count of its being ſo common, and repreſent- 
ed as a dead weight on all attempts to ſup- 
port the credit of Moral Philoſophy. . 

SecT. XV, 11. Morality hes level to the 
apprehenfions of the weakeſt minds, if ſin- 
cere and well diſpoſed. It doth not require 
an uncommon capacity to underſtand the 
character of an honeſt and good man, what 
are his predominant qualities, and what the 
duties by the uniform conſtant diſcharge | 
of which he approves his integrity; nor to 
ſee the beauty of ſuch a character. Not that 


the light of truth, even moral truth, and the 


objects diſcoverable by it, are to be perceived 
with as little trouble and pains as this corpo- 
real light, and the general ſpectacle of na- 
ture, which forces itſelf upon the ſenſe whe- 


ther we will or no. Moral objects are only 


to be diſcerned in a moral way, by the exer- 
ciſe of thoſe intellectual faculties with which 


our Maker hath endowed us. There muſt 


be ſome degree of attention, and freedom 
„ from 
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from ati. otherwiſe,' we ſhall be no 
judges of this ſort of beauty and proportion. 
We may have a general idea of ſomething 
owing from us to God, and our fellow- 
creatures, and of a right behaviour as to 
ourſelves, but then it will be confuſed and 


indiſtinct, like the firſt view of ſome excel- 


lent piece of perſpe#ive, which only offers 
to the eye a few rude irregular parts: of a 


noble building, br other object, lying with- 
out any order, till the eye hath dwelt upon 


it for ſome time; and then the hidden 


beauties come forth to ſight, every part ap- 
pears to be nicely framed, and all together 
make one elegant and harmonious whole. 
And it is the praiſe of this ſort of know- 
ledge, that where there is this attention and 
liberty of mind, little elſe is neceſſary to 
make a man a tolerable maſter of it; which 


cannot be always ſaid of abſtract and meta- 


phyſical, or mathematical and phyfical diſco- 
veries. Theſe lie quite out of the way of 
common minds, they ſtrain their faculties, 
and perplex their thoughts. Even nature 


itſelf, whoſe ſuperficial beauties are ſo obvi- 


ous to the ſenſe, and ſtrike it fo ſtrongly, is 
a perfect myſtery to the greater part of its 
«ip as to the connection of the parts, 


e extent of the whole frame, and the 


laws by which ſhe conducts her operations; 
they know nothing of theſe things, and can 
nandly be made to conceive them, 


scon. 


N 
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| Sr CT. XVI. Not chat it can be expected 


the notions of common people ſhould have 


the regularity and exactneſs which we look 
for in Syſtems; that they ſhould be able to 
deduce the rights or duties of human-kind 
from their firſt principles, and to explain 
and unfold them to others. In theſe things 
it is the Scholar hath the advantage of the 
Mechanick, and ought to be a better Mo- 
raliſt than he. But though it is not for 
every one to be able to trace up the ſtream 
to its fountain-head, or to find out truth by 
his own unguided ſearches, much leſs to do - 
it with any degree of perfection, yet every 
one hath an ability of diſtinguiſhing right 
and wrong when they are fairly propoſed to 
him, to underſtand the foundations of them, 
and the agreement or diſagreement of this 
ſort of ideas when they are ſet before him in 
a plain and judicious manner. Morality, 


being the concern of all, muſt be within 


the reach of all. And it may be obſerved 
to the honour of the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, that there is ſomething in the 
human frame that very much facilitates our 
intimacy with objects of this nature. Mo- 


ral truths have a double congruity with the 


mind of man, that of truth, and that of 


goodneſs, by one of which they take hold of 


5 3 the unde r/tanding, by the other of the heart. 


And it is often ſeen that the rectitude of the 
17 heart 


26 Of the Importance 
heart is, in theſe matters, a great help to 


the weakneſs of the head. This is no little 
encouragement to the ſtudy of Morality, to 


all thoſe that are in a fituation for it, that 


they have ſuch a proſpect of ſucceſs in their 
ö and ſhall be able to communicate 
the reſult of their ſearches to others with ſo 
little trouble, and by this means diffuſe light 


and happineſs all Ry them W 


when 1 it 18 added, 


srer. XVII. III. 1 is attended 
with all the certainty that any conſiderate 
and impartial perſon can deſire. The cer- 
tainty is proportionable to the importance. 
And what but this hath made the Mathe- 
maticks ſo much courted ? Truth will al- 
ways be agreeable to an inquiſitive mind. 
And if all, how much more ethical truth, 
ſuppoſing the taſte of the mind not to be 


vitiated, which is at once fitted to rouſe the 


affections, and to ſatisfy the underſtanding; 
under the conduct of which every faculty 
bath its proper imployment, and the whole 
man as a ſenſitive, a moral, and an intellec- 


tual Being, finds his advantage ? The Data, 


en hich. Morality 3 is eſtabliſhed, the Du- 
ties it preſcribes, | and the Happineſs it pro- 
miſes, are too evident to be ee e called! in 
| ener vols" lf. 
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taken for granted, and that ſerve as jr /# 
= principles to this ſcience, are indubitably. 
certain, Particularly theſe tuo, v7z. that 
there is ſuch a Being as God, and ſuch a 
Creature as Man. Theſe are ſuppoſed as ob- 
jects, without which Morality could have 
no exiſtence; the former, likewiſe, as the 
original cauſe of all being, action, and in- 
” joyment, the very life and foul of moral 
_ agents, and of moral duties. It is preſu- 
med, as already proved, that there is a God, 
a ſupreme intelligence, - the firſt aſh, beſt 
of Beings, poſſeſſed of every moral, as well 
as of all other, excellence, in the moſt tran+ 
ſcendent degree, the Parent, Governor, and 
Judge, of the univerſe. That there is ſuch 
a ſpecies'of reaſonable Beings as mankind, 
related after various manners to God, and 
to one another, is alſo laid down as an un- 
controverted truth. Let the divine, or even 
the human nature be in other reſpects ne- 
ver ſo myſterious and unknown, we have 

et all the knowledge of both that is abſo- 
s neceſſary to regulate our behaviour 
according to the preſent ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of our Being; nor does the unavoid- 
able ignorance we labour under argue the 
uncertainty and imperfection of our Morali- 
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r See the Author's Demonſtration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, in his Poſthumous Works. Vol. IV. 
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28 & the Importance 
ty, ſo much as of our Metaphy/icks, and 
Natiral Philoſophy. What though we are 
not able to conceive of ſelf-exiſtence, eter- 
nity, omniſcienee, or any other attribute as 
infinite ? Notwithſtanding this, the general 
idea of God as the center of all perfection, 
and the fountain of all good, as a Creator, 
Preſerver, Benefactor, and Ruler, this idea, 
J fay, fo fruitful: of practical propoſitions, 
is plain enough, how little foever we com- 
prehend of the mode of exiſtence of any 
one attribute, or of exerting any one opera- 
tion. And ſo, of the ſoul of man, as a 
cogitative, ſelf-determining Being, what it 
fs, and how it acts, of the ſecret tie that 
unites it to the body, and their mutual de- 
pendance upon each other, we are able to 
frame but very dim notions, and uncertain 
conjectures. But the idea of man, by which 
every man's own actions, and thoſe of others 
towards him, are to be formed, being only 

that of a rational, free, and ſenſitive 2 gent, 
(of all which we have experience every mo- 
ment in ourſelves) is eaſy and obvious to all. 
The intrinſick nature of theſe ſeveral powers, 


is an tune ſpeculation, more curious than 
NE: IG 


Beer, XIX. And an as to the exiſtence 
of other Beings, beſides himſelf; ſince ne 
man can have the leaſt reaſon to make a 
ſerious doubt of it, every man's üg 
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21 and Certainty of Morality. 29 
vill be the very ſame; though there ſhould 
= be a bare poſſibility of things not exiſting 
== that appear to exiſt ; inaſmuch as the rule 
of judgment, and conſequently of action, 
to reaſonable Beings, is, or ought to be, 
= what appears, not what appears not; other- 
wiſe, it will not be unreaſonable. to act 
againſt every appearance of truth and reali- 
ty, that is, to chooſe utter darkneſs to walk 
in, as better than the cleareſt day-light, 
which is abſurd. This, by the way, ſhews, 
the folly and guilt of a life abandoned to 
== znclination, without all regard to God and, 
man, upon the principles of the Scepticł 
— himſelf; there being few, I believe, ſo 
given up to a doubting humour as not to 
allow one thing to be more probable than 
another; in particular, that there is a world 
of men and other Beings, and a God that 
>= ruleth over all. And if this be acknow- 
2 ledged but probable, the obligation is not 
= only probable but certain to act after the 
— ſame manner, as if the ſuppoſition of God 
or man's not exiting could be reduced to an 
2X expreſs contradiction, | 


= SECT. XX. 2. Anſwerable to the evi- 
dence of the things given, or demanded, in 
7 Morality, is that of the Duties preſcribed. 
2 ” This will be ſhewn more diſtinctly and 
largely under the Demonſtration of the Law 
/ Nature, and in treating the Particular 
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30 Of the Importance 
Virtues. At preſent, I ſhall only make two 
or three general Obſervations. The firſt is 
concerning the fundamental duty of all Mo- 
rality, viz. a ſincere endeavour to know, 
and, as far as known, to perform all the 
duties we ſtand obliged to. This inquiry, 
being previous to all particular duties, is 
very properly called the fundamental duty. 
And nothing more certain, than that neither 


less, nor more, than this is required of any 


man. That % than this will not acquit 
us may be eaſily demonſtrated. For upon 
the firſt glance of his thoughts every reaſon- 
able Being muſt be invincibly conſcious that 
not exiſting alone in the univerſe, but only 
as a ſmall part of a vaſt ſyſtem, to which 
himſelf and all his actions bear ſome rela- 


tion, it is very poſſible that every kind of 


behaviour may not be, and highly probable 
that it is not, alike proper ; (not to put the 


caſe of a reafonkdle Being ſuppoſed to know 


of no other exiſting, which is purely ima- 
ginary) that therefore he ought to inquire 
what behaviour is moſt proper in order to 
make it the rule of his own conduct. It is 
next to impoſlible for any one that thinks 


and reaſons to avoid this reflection, or to 


withſtand the conviction it carries along 
with it. So much then is neceſſary, and 10 


more, becauſe more than this is impoſſible. 


We can do no more than 7 inquire :mpartially, 


and then honeftly act according to the beſt 


Judg- 


L944 


/ 


Ph. 


and Certainty of Morality. 31 


judgment we can make of things, after 
having inquired into them ; all beyond: this 
is impoſſible, and therefore no part of our 
8 1 


S ECT. XXI. The next obſervation or ſtep 


is, that behaviour muſt apparently be moſt 


reaſonable that bears the greateſt correſpon- 
dence to my own, and the nature of other 
intelligent Beings, and to the relations ſub- 
ſiſting between us. Other Beings, unleſs 


they have a falſe notion of things, muſt 


needs be beſt pleaſed with ſuch a behaviour, 


as the ſame behaviour muſt naturally yield 


moſt pleaſure to my own mind, it being 
the only one that I can approve in myſelf 
or others. And here too I tread on firm 
ground as before. Do I take care of my 
Being and | faculties, and purſue my own 
true happineſs? And am Laffected after a 


friendly manner to other intelligent Beings ? 


This is the deciding point. Virtue imme- 
diately conſiſts in the acts and diſpoſitions 
of the mind, and as theſe are capable of 
being well known, and are invariably the 
ſame, the idea of Virtue is determinate and 
immutable. In regard of external actions, 
the moral good or: evil-of theſe is not in- 


| trinfick and immediate, but wholly depends 


upon thoſe inward acts and principles with 
which they are connected, and from which 


they take their riſe. Whatever conduct or 


beha- 


oy © 


% 
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behaviour proceeds from a prevailing fegard 
to my own real improvement and happi- 
neſs, and amicable affections towards other 


Beings that come within my cogni ance, i 
demonſtrably right, 


SCT. XXII. Concerning theſe outward 
actions then, the only queſtion is, how in 
every circumſtance I ſhall be able to approve 
the integrity and rectitude of my heart? Or 
which way of acting is moſt adapted to an- 
fwer this end? And it is very — that, 
excepting in ſome extraordinary caſes, there 
is no one, ſollicitous to find the right road, 
but may do it without much difficulty, and 


be very ſure of it too. In the common 


train of life is it ſo hard to determine whe- 
ther by doing or not doing an action pro- 
poſed, or doing the contrary, I ſhall be my 
own friend, and the friend of mankind, 

ſhall keep cloſeſt to the character of a g00d 
man, a good neighbour, a good member of 
a family, a good citizen, a good magiſtrate 
or ſubject, and of one grateful to the Deity 
on whom he conſtantly depends? Let us 
only obſerve how the caſe ſtands between 
us and thoſe whoſe intereſt we heartily de- 
fire and rightly apprehend. Are we often at 
a loſs about our actions as they reſpect ſuch 
perfons, or apt to miſtake in thoſe things 
which juſtice” and benevolence demand 
from us? No more ſhould we ordinarily be 


- « 
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| and Certainty of Motality” 33 
in other caſes, relating tv ſelf-government, 
XX juſtice in our intercourſes with mankind, 

and piety and devotion towards God, if our 
judgments were not perverted by wrong 
affections, and much more if they were 


helped and enlightened by right ones, 


SecT. XXIII. As to actions confeſſedly; 
doubtful we have another way of coming at 
certainty even in theſe ; for duty being a re- 
lative term, bearing a conſtant proportion 
to the knowledge and abilities of the agent, 
the difference between ſeveral agents in the 
degrees of underſtanding, and, in conſe- 
quence of that, in the appearance of the 
© ſame action, which by one of them is 
== eſteemed diſputable, by another not, makes 
no odds, as to the certainty of the general 
rule of proceeding, which is akvays to act 
according to the greateſt evidence. Though 
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34 O the Importance 
none in reſting the higheſt, theſe two dif- 
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fering only as a greater quantity from a 


ſmaller, not as more or leſs real. T he 
magnitude of a Mite, is as truly magnitude, 


though it * not ſo ſenſible, as that of an 
Elephant. 0 2 leſſer fault or folly, may 


PE as nM a fault, or folly, as a r 
one, 


SecT. XXIV. Upon the whole then, in 


what conſtitutes a virtuous temper and cha- 
racter, greater certainty cannot be deſired, 


there being all that is neceſſary, ſuppoſing 
a conformity of practice, to ſecure ſelf- ap- 
probation, the approbation of the Deity, 
and that of all wiſe and good men; abun- 
dantly enough to anſwer all the needs and 


, exigencies of the moral world, in the preſent 


ſtate of it; the preſervation and good order 
of which depend upon the knowledge we 
have of the moral diſtinctions of actions, 
and the influence this knowledge hath upon 
us, in like manner as the health and vigour 
of our natural conſtitution do on our know- 
ing and obſerving the qualities of our food 


and phyſick, and other things relating to the 


body ; with this difference, that the know- 


ledge of the nature of actions, morally con- 


ſidered, is generally as much clearer and 


more certain than that of phyſical cauſes 


and effects, as our moral I. . is more par- 
tant than our natural. 


Finally 5 
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and Certuinty of Morality, 39 


F nally ; We have all the certainty con- 


cerning moral duties that is requiſite to our 
attaining the happineſs of moral agents.; as 


will be preſently ſhewn, It is judiciouſly 


obſerved by an admirable Writer in this 
way, that in external operations, where the 
. queſtion is often. perplexed by the multipli- 
city of circumſtances, our not being able 
always to arrive at preciſe determinations, 


no more affects the certainty of Morality, 


than it does the truth and uſefulneſs of the 
principles of Geometry about the meaſuring 
of Lines, Surfaces, and Solids, that neither 
by the Senſes nor the help of Inſtruments it 
is poſhble to effect a Line perfectly ſtrait, ' 
or a Surface perfectly plain or ſpherical, or 
a Body derer. regular. It is enough that 


we approach ſo near to the utmoſt exact- 


neſs, that nothing of any moment to hu- 
man uſe is wanting. And ſo much may be 
attained by the principles of moral doctrine. 
—— The method, the rules of operations, 
and the way of deducing one thing from 


another are. the fame (in Morality, as in 


Mathematicks) neither do the uſes of life 


require a compleat accuracy, any more than 
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the ſame is neceſſary in meaſuring Planes 
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* Cumberland de Lig. M C. 4. Where there is a moſt in- 
genious compariſon between Algebra and Morality as to the 
method of finding out Truth, and teaching it when found. 
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36 | Of the Importance 


hath remarked that moral quantities, as they 


are not capable of being adjuſted in their 
mutual proportions with ſo much exactneſs 
as phyſical quantities are, ſo they do not need 
ſuch a preciſion, but allow of a latitude. 
Thus in eſtimating the merit of perſons, 
the value of things and actions, the propor- 
tion of the puniſhment to the crime, and 
in the exerciſe of the greater part of the 
virtues, excepting Juſtice, e. g. Liberali- 
ty, Gratitude, Equity, Charity, &c. there 


is a certain latitude or extent. It cannot be 7 


denied that the nature of the ſubjef? matter 


is different in moral and mathematical ſci- 
ences ; and according to this difference in 
the ſubject there is a like difference in the 
kind of evidence; from which it will by no 
means follow, that becauſe the evidence to be 


expected in Merality ; is not the ſame as that 


of the Mathematicks, that therefore it is not 
fatisfactory. What hath been faid, if I 
miſtake not, ſhews the contrary, To this | 


10 it be added. 


SECT. XXVI. 4 Morality gives fatif- 6 


faction, where it is moſt of all defireable, in 
the inquiry after happineſs. The end of 


Morality is happineſs; and will any one ſay 


that 
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and Certainty of Morality. 37 
that happineſs is an impoſſible attainment? 
A moſt wiſe and good God hath made am- 
ple proviſion for other creatures, that they 
might reach the ends to which they incline, 
and for which by their ſeveral natures he 
hath fitted them; and it is hard to conceive, 
that man only ſhould be under a Roy > 
of falling ſhort of the happineſs of whic 
he is capable. It is poſſible for God to 
make man happy, the thing does not imply 


a contradiction ; nor is there any incapacity 


in the ſubject to oppoſe it; for being fur- 


niſhed both with Underſtanding and Will, 
man wants not the principles of fruition. 
And who can doubt, but that infinite power 
can ſupply objects of injoyment adequate to 


the faculty. Certain it is then that God 
can make man happy, and becauſe he is 


infinitely good we are juſtified to infer that 


he will do it, with this only condition, that 
man be not wanting to himſelf, 

But as man is not now 1n a ſtate of inno- 
cence, but degeneracy, this argument may 


be thought to loſe ſomewhat of its force 


and evidence; I will therefore place the 
matter in a different light. We will not 
then make the end of Morality to be the 
higheſt point of happineſs, that it is abſo- 
lutely poſſible for man to enjoy, but the 
higheſt attainable by man in the preſent 


circumſtances of his Being, conſidered as 
frail and degenerate, whatever that happineſs 
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38 'Of the Importance 
ſhould prove to be; and of this Morality is 
ſecured, as the certain portion of thoſe who 
faithfully follow its rules. For ſince there 
is a God, a Being of almighty power, and 
the fountain of all moral perfection, this 
God cannot but love thoſe moſt who moſt 
reſemble him ; not only as all Beings delight 
in a fimilitude of nature, but as that which 
conſtitutes this likeneſs is in itſelf moſt excel- 
lent and lovely. And what God delights in 
and approves, he cannot but diſtinguiſh by 
ſuitable marks of his favour ; and all whom 
God wills to be happy, muſt be as happy 
as he wills them to be, ſince he wants not 
power to accompliſh his Will. This not 
only proves the greateſt happineſs to be the 


aſſured reward of the virtuous; but that 


there muſt be an after life, when this re- 
ward ſhall be beſtowed; foraſmuch as it is 
not fully and exactly conferred in the pre- 
ſent ſtate, The natural tendencies and ef- 
fects of Virtue and Vice obvious to all, 
ſhow them with certainty what God ap- 
proves or diſapproves. Virtue naturally 
produces happineſs, Vice miſery; ſo that if 
the virtuous man always injoyed the natural 
effects of his Virtue, and the vicious man 
ſuffered the natural effects of his vicioufneſs, 
there would be no compariſon between 
them in point of happineſs. But foraſmuch 
as this order of things does not always take 
place in this life, it muſt he a ſatisfaction 
| 3 3 that 
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and Certainty of Morality. " 
that we can have ' recourſe to a ſupreme 


mind, whoſe future retributions will ſolve 


all wrong appearances, and make this truth 


ſecure, that in ſpite of every hindrance, 
the virtuous man will in the end, and upon 
the whole, be the happieſt man, We now 
often ſee the moſt god-like ſouls in crazy 
miſerable- bodies, and the beſt of men pla- 


ced in the worſt circumſtances of life; 
which introduces the neceſſity of a future 


ſtate, when this ſeeming diſorder in the 
conduct of things ſhall be rectified, and 


virtue receive its crown. A Heathen * Mo- 
raliſt reaſons much after the ſame manner. 


ce If as it is probable the gods have regard 


ce to human things, it is agreable to Rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe, they delight in that 


« 


A 


which is beſt and neareſt akin to them- 
ce ſelves, and will reward thoſe who moſt 
e love and honour them, and act rightly 
«© and becomingly,” PTE 


Scr. XXVII. Upon the whole then, it 
ſeems ſufficiently evinced that certainty be- 
longs to Etbichs; and in concluding after 


this manner we are far from being ſingular. 


Mr. Dryden tells us concerning Plutarch, in 
his life of that celebrated Philoſopher, that 
Moral Philoſophy was his greateſt aim, be- 


cauſe the principles of it admitted of leſs 


„ doubt, 
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doubt, and were moſt conducive. to tne be- 
nefit of human life, And though! Cicera 
profeſſes himſelf an Academic even in Mo- 
rality, pretending to no more than probabi- 
lity in the things he diſcourſes of, yet when 
it is conſidered, that his deſign herein was 
not to repreſent Ethicks as leſs evident than 
thoſe ſciences, which are accounted. to have 


the greateſt certainty ; and that by probabi- 


lity this Philoſopher intended all that evi- 
dence which admits of the leaſt poſſibility 
of miſtake, which notion of the word will 
perhaps comprehend what we call moral 
certainty, I ſhall not be afraid to reckon 
him of our fide. Nay, which at firſt ſight 
appears ſtrange, Hobbs 2 himſelf, the man 
that denies. all natural diſtinctions of moral 
good and evil, affirms Morality to be capa- 
ble ne but then the odd rea- 
ſon which he gives for this ſhows, "that he 
meant it no kindneſs. © Morality may be 
«© demonſtrated, becauſe we ourſelves are 
c the authors of the difference between 


« Juſtice and Injuſtice, by the eſtabliſh- 
«© ment of Laws and Conventions, to which : 


c moral good and evil owe all their being.” 


His meaning is, that men may certainly 
know what actions are violations of thoſe 
laws or rules, which they {ig have. 


ſettled. 


* 
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and Certainty of Morality, © 41 
r SECT. XXVIII. Mr. Locke's * opinion k 18 
well known, that Morality is capable of de- 
monſtration; but it is doubted whether the 
reaſon he gives for it be concluſive. Up- 
XZ *© on this ground it is (ſays this great man) 
c that I am bold to think, that Morality is 
e capable of demonſtration, as well as Ma- 
e thematicks; ſince the preciſe real eſſence 
MN « of the things moral words ſtand for, 
may be perfectly known; and fo the 
t congruity or incongruity of the things 
e themſelves” be certainly diſcovered; in 
© which conſiſts perfect knowledge.“ The 
meaning ſeems to be this, that moral terms 
ſtanding for ideas in the mind, which are 
not conſidered as exiſting in any real pat- 
terns without it, as is the caſe in Natural 
Philoſophy, it is our own fault if we do not 
clearly define the terms we make uſe of in 
moral Propoſitions. And this being done, 
a certain judgment may be eaſily formed 
concerning the Propoſitions, whether they 
be true or falſe. But methinks this ſuppoſes 
rather than proves the certainty of Morality ; 
or at moſt proves no more than this, that 
having a demonſtration of it in our-own- 
minds, we can convey this knowledge to 
>} athers, by firſt laying down preciſe defini- 
tions of the terms we imploy; by means of 
which others may as eaſily conceive our 

e De mean 


Human Underſtanding, B. 3. C. 2. f. 16. 


* * p 
NS 


meaning in the words Juſtice, Probity, 
Fraud, or the like, as they can of the words 
Square,  Gircle, Triangle, and the like, 
when the figures themſelves are exhibited: 
thing more 1s neceſſary than this, viz. pro- 1 
ving that my ideas as connected with praiſe 
or diſpraiſe, with good or ill deſert, have a 
foundation in the nature of things. Juſtice 
being firſt defined, it may not be difficult to 
ſhow that an action is juſt or unjuſt accord- Þ 1175 
ing to the definition; but is it reaſonable, is 
it pr aiſe-worthy and deſervin 8 the i approba- 1 
tion of God and men 2 To demonſtrate 
this, which is demonſtrating the moral obli- 
gation of the action, ſomething more is 
evidently neceſſary, chan exactly defining 
the terms. What this is which is further 
. neceſſary will be ſhown in the proof of the 
renn, ot lt and l 446942 


. SECT. XXIX. Againſt the certainty of 
Motality theſe tua things are commonly 
1. The different ſentiments of mankind _* 
concerning the fame actions, which: ſome" | 
are ready to think were hardly poſſible, if 
they had one plain uniform rule by which 
to judge. The anſwer to this will be more 
_——Gnv eniently placed under the Demonſtration” 
of the Law of Natur E, where 1 all have = 
occaſion to conſider it at large, for which 1 
Ce reaſon 


7 
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8 and Certainty of Morality. 43 
reaſon I only mention the objection now, 
with this general remark upon it, that mens 
not ng the rule is no proof of their | not 


having it in their poſſeſſio . 
2. There are many actions confeſſedly of 
a doubtful nature, and what becomes of the 
certainty of Morality in theſe caſes'? I an- 
ſwer, our doubts here are not ſo much 
about the moral, as phyſical nature of actions. 
tion of the mind, and what this ought o 
be in every caſe may be eaſily demonſtrated. 
Blut as to external actions the good or evil of 
them depending upon the diſpoſition of mind 
with which they are or ought to be con- 
= nected; though it be demonſtrable that 
=> . whatever actions flow from right diſpoſitiong 
are right, and whatever actions are owing. 
to a want of ſuch diſpoſitions, and much 
more to the prevalence of the contrary are 
not right but wrong; yet in ſuch caſes it 
may be doubted, what actions are on ac- 
count of their pbyſical nature (or aptitude 
to expreſs and promote good diſpoſitions). to 
be choſen. Yet here it is plain, as long as 
this ignorance or doubt is not to be aſcribed 
to a Kult diſpoſition of mind, they do not 

at all affect the certainty of Morality. A 
man acting wrong in ſuch a caſe does it 
from an ignorance or miſtake, like that of 
2 perſon who drinks an (intoxicating liquor, 
not knowing the quality of it, which de- 
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prives bim for a time of the uſe of his Rea- 
ſon ; here is the appearance but not the crime 
of drunkenneſs. A virtuous man is not 
infallible in opinions or facts; but thou 
deſtitute of certainty in one ſenſe, he has it 
in another. Though he may not be certain 
of the intrinſick nature of an action, that 
is, whether it be good or evil in itſelf, yet 


he may be certain of its relative nature, 


whether it be good or evil to him, all cir- 


cumſtances confidered *. For either the doubt 


concerns the neceſſity of the action only, or our 
being obliged to do it, _ lawfulneſs of it be- 
ing out of diſpute ; on \ which fu 1 
it is our u 8 duty to per 
action: or the doubt is of the beware of 
the action, at the ſame time that we are 
perſuaded of its not being neceſſary to be 
done; in which caſe it is manifeſt that I 


am bound to forbear. Or a doubt lies on 
both ſides, that the doing of the action 
may be finful, and ſo likewiſe the forbear- 


ance of it, and yet one or the other muſt 
be choſen ; in this uncertainty we are not 
without ſure footing; nor without fufficient 


light to direct us; for having ſought divine 


illumination humbly and fervently, and done 
all we are morally capable of doing to ex- 
tricate ourſelves from the ſtrait, laying aſide 


all prejudices from paſſion and intereſt: if 


after all no more reafen een, for one ſide 
n ee eos a1 h of 


* See this matter more 3 treated. P. II. f. 2. C. 1. 


rm the 
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Hof the queſtion than the other, it is certain, 
1 75 veep ſoever we act, there is no dan- 
ger of our ſining. But in caſe the proba- 
F bini after all appear unequal, we muſt 
act on that fide which we apprehend has 
the greateſt to juſtify it. In every vicious 
action the Will is in fault, either directly 
% 5 or indirectly, which it not bein g here, the 
action muſt be pronounced innoceflt, 


EE Srer:. XXX. The reſult 1 the whole i is; 
7 7 that Morality is of the greateſt moment, 
3 ; 5 and capable of the moſt ſatisfactory proof. | 
And this will juſtify the Oracle of Apollo in 
. declaring ere the wiſeſt man of the 
age in which he lived; for this reaſon, that 
deſpiſing the ſophiſtry and trifling of the 
>” Philoſophy then in vogue, he directed his 
chief application to the ſtudy of himſelf, 
aand the correction of his manners. As 
g much as to ſay, the ſtudy of Morality is 

indeed the ſtudy of Wiſdom, * ke 
recommended ſtudying Geometry and Aſtro- 
nomyp, as far as theſe ſciences were practical 
and of uſe in life ; but beyond this (as for 
inſtance abſtruſe "and Jif®cult theories in 
Seometry, and in Aſtronomy, inquiring 
8 A Into the mechaniſm by which God framed 


90 and 


De * | 
. A ſummary of his Moral Philoſophy i is given by Xeno- 
fAm Phon, in his four books de Memorabilibus Soc: et Cic. Ace: 
eien. L. 1. 

Ken. de Memor. L. 4. C. 7 
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ind moved the heavenly bodies) he did not 
' approve an application to theſe ſtudies ; 
eſteeming Anaxagoras to have been no bet- 
ter than a mad man upon this account. In 
this preference of moral ſcience the Chineſe 


agree with Socrates, whoſe * laws admits | 


none to the Magiſtracy, but thoſe who have 
for a long time and with fucceſs applied 
themſelves to ſtudy the Moral Phzlofophy of 
Confucius, the Socrates of the Chineſe. But 
then this preference of moral ſcience muſt 
not be carried fo far, as the treating other 
{ciences with contempt, as it is in fact done 


by *f Lord Shafteſbury ; ſince by reaſon of 


the connection which Cicero obſerves there is 
between all the parts of learning, the moſt 
ſpeculative ſciences may be very aſſiſtant to 
thoſe that are practical. Beſides, we can- 
not be ſuppoſed to fill » all our hours of 
ſtudy with the ſtudy” of Morality, other 
ſpeculations are neceſſary to inlarge, enter- 
tain, and exerciſe the mind. © Philoſophy 
&© (as a fine Writer * obſerves) was putting 
ct on a new face about the age of Philoftra- 
« tus; it was beginning to forſake the na- 
cc tural precepts of liſe and morals, to neg- 
ce left that noble connection, which the 
c firſt maſters had eſtabliſhed between phy- 
* fical contemplations and this prime ſcience 
| vt 
| * Burnet's Archzol. p. 15. | 
Advice to an Author. Part III. F. 1. 4 655 
s Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. F. 12. 
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© of , manners. and ations. A connection 
never to be over looked; and which we 
have the ſatisfaction to ſee revived, ſince 
the ſciences have gained a new luſtre, 
and by the happy application of Geometry 
and Numbers to the appearances of nature 
have loſt that uncertainty which was long 
their reproach, and the cauſe of their de- 
% cay.” The Author quotes as inſtances, 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Principles of Natural 
Philoſophy. Scholium the laſt, his Chrono- 
logy, C. 2, and 3. Cumberland de Legibus, 
Mollaſtons Religion of Nature, Derbam's 
Aſtro- & Phyfico-Theology, ' and others. 
This obſervation ſhows the great uſefulneſs 
of Natural Philofophy to the Moraliſt ; the 
knowledge of nature being certainly a very 
. F737 good preparation to the ſtudy of morals. 
Ibis ſcience then being confeſſedly the moſt 
important, it may be of ſome uſe to re- 
g mark, that God did not wholly neglect the 
"7 heathen world, he raiſed up a Socrates in 
= Greece, a Confucius in China; and the ſame 
is true of other nations, as teachers and 
examples of righteouſneſs, 


SECT. XXXI. Can we now help admi- 
ring the vanity of man, which diverts him 
from the purſuit of moral knowledge, that 
ſo nearly concerns him, and would reward 
his induſtry with the moſt ſolid ſatisfaction, 

and 


d See the General Dictionary, Article Confucius, 
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and bewilders him among the diſtractions 
of human opinions, which commonly are 
as little profitable as certain? This ſhows 
the general taſte to be extremely vitiated, 
-and the need there is, not only of a reſo- 
lute oppoſition to vulgar prejudices, but of M8 
ſome higher principle to correct it. For 
this reaſon I ſhall cloſe this Introdud#ort 
with ſome counſels, for the more fucceſsful 
purſuit of moral truth, after giving a neceſ- 
jug caution againſt the error of thoſe, who 
i Cicero takes notice, © ſtudy Morality, Ef 
« that they may make a ſhow of their learn 
ing, not that they may live according to 
ce its rules.” In oppoſition to this error 
_ juſtly obſerves, © The defign of 
' Philoſophy is not popularity or oſtenta- 
e tion, and it conſiſts not in talking plauſi- 
E bly, but acting well, It animates and 
< forms the mind, directs the life, governs 
« our actions, ſhows what we are to do, 
« and what forbear, and fitting at the helm = 
ce guides our bote over the ſea of life. 
The advice I would recommend to be ob- 
ſerved by thoſe who would ſtudy Morals - 
with ſucceſs, may be reduced to theſe three 
. 
I. Be not ſo attached to any preconceiv- 
ed notions, however poſitive you may 
hitherto 


A 


i Moralem e 1 ſcientiz non legem 1 
vitz 7 1 8 1 
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hitherto have been of their tru as to be 
backward to part with them upon, better 
evidence, even though the diſcovery of your 
errors ſhould deprive you of ſome pleaſing 
deluſion, and oblige you to the practice of 
ſomething naturally ungrateful. 
2. Impoſe an abſolute filence on your 


paſſions, and guard againſt the flatteries of 
ſenſe and imagination, reſolving to be guided 


in your judgments only by ſober, improved, 
and enlightened Reaſon. The clearneſs and 
ſtillneſs of the medium, as well as the good- 
neſs of the organ are neceſſary to an exact 
view of the object. The! Platoniſis there- 
fore define Philoſophy, © the diſingagement 
* and abſtraction of the mind from the 
c body; that it might be capable of apply- 
e ing itſelf to things intelligible, and that 
<« have a true and proper being.” As to 
e the paſſionate part of the ſoul, ſays the 
te ſame Author, a Philoſopher ought to be 


= -< furniſhed with the coldeſt and moſt in- 


<« different temper to carpareal delights.” 
The mind or diviner part of man is often 
miſlead by the corrupt affections of the 
heart, which having loſt its reliſh of true 
good, ſeeks to draw the underſtanding into 
the ſame error. For this reaſon you ſhould 
not only be aware of the artifices of the 
heart, and guard againſt them, but 


1 3. La- 


1 


1 Alcinoi Introd. ad Philoſ. Platonicam. 


Go O the Importante, &c. . 
Labour inceſſantly to purge and re- 


foltn the heart, and to have it inflamed with 
the love of truth and goodneſs ; M and for 


this end by fervent devotion to obtain from 


God, the great reſtorer of nature, that ſacred 
light and influence, which will direct you 
to form right judgments of things, and in- 
able you to act conformably. 


% 


Books proper to be conſulted on the ſub- 
ject of the Introduction, beſides thoſe that 
are cited in it, are 


Ranga 8 Largs Preface to his 'Tranſla- 
tion of Puffendorf's Law of Nature, Ec. 
§. 1—10. 

Puffendorf's Preface to his Book De of: 
cio Hominis & Civis. 


Eroves Queries on Reaſon and Revela- 


tion. Fol. IV. 


Lucass Inquiry after Happineſs. © x, 


and 2. Fg Op "ia 
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and of the nature of Happineſs. 
SECT.I. WT FT HICKS or Morality, 
_ E Hon, is ſo named eo 
T&v Hör, and lifes again is 
derived amoTs Eds, as Ari 
ric A fotle has obſerved, by 
an eaſy tranſmutation of a ſhort vowel into 
a long one; between which two words 
there ſeems to be much the ſame difference, 
if we critically diſtinguiſh them, as between 
cuſtom and habit in our language: Hd or 
| 1 habit ö 


; 2 Eth, Endaim. L. 2. $. 2. 
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habit ſignifying an internal rooted diſpoſition 
of ſoul, acquired or improved 41a 7x Eves by 


cuſtom, or a frequent repetition of the acti- 


ons proper to generate it. And even the 


word Mores, from whence Morality: has its 


name, and ſo likewiſe our engliſh word 


Manners, does not ſimply denote human 


actions, but actions to which men are accu- 
foamed. Dr. Grew *® indeed obſerves, © that 
ce though the Philoſophy which treateth of 
ec Virtue, is by the Greeks called non, it is 
& not becauſe cuſtom maketh Virtue, but 
ce becauſe virtue is the parent of cuſtom ; 
ſo far as this is uſeful to all communities, 


* 


£ 


« or agreeable to the beſt Reaſon in any 
© one,” But TI will venture to ſay, that 


cuſtom is in ſome ſenſe the parent of Virtue ; 
not as if Virtue conſiſted in a conformity 


to publick cuſtom, but becauſe a cuſtom of 


doing virtuous actions forms a habit of 
Virtue, from whence © Hdxn has its deriva- 
tion. 

Ethicks or - Morality is 4 Science direct. 
ing human actions for the attainment of haps 
pineſs. You ſee the genus of the definition 
is Science, for ſo Morality is in a proper 
ſenſe ; moral knowledge being fixed and 
certain, The objects of this Science, by 
which it is diferenced from all others, are 
the actions of mankind, as capable of being 


directed 


* » Coſmol. Sacra. B. 2. C. 3. | 
: drift Eth. _ Rm. L. 2. C; 1 1 
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directed by a moral rule, and made ſubſer- 
vient to the acquiſition of happineſs. 


SECT. II. In my diviſion of Ethicks 1 


ſhall follow one of the oldeſt and moſt 
common, not knowing where to find a bet- 
ter; and accordingly part it under theſe 
two general heads, of happineſs, and of the 
method to be obſerved for its attainment. 
I give happineſs the firſt place, not ſo much 
for the reaſon commonly aſſigned, that 
happineſs is the end of Morality, and the 
end is ſtill firſt in intention, but upon theſe 
two conſiderations. 


I, The nature of the end regulates that 


of the means, and ought therefore to be 


firſt known and eſtabliſhed; in ſo much 


that the end being low, ſenſual, and mo- 
mentary, the means muſt be agreable ; as 
on the contrary the means , muſt partake 
of the dignity, of the end, If the happi- 


neſs which a wiſe man is to purſue ariſeth 


from ſenſual gratifications, or worldly 


power, wealth, and greatneſs, who does 
not ſee, that ſenſuality, covetouſneſs, and 
ambition, within certain bounds, are not 
only lawful, but commendable * ? 
E 3 And 
d Suppoſing no happineſs beyond this life, too many would 


be apt to think after this manner, and to reaſon concerning 
all mental pleaſures, which coſt us a pretty deal of pains to 


come at them, and after all could not be carried to any great 


degree, as Horace concerning the Philoſophy of Archyeas the 
Pythagorean, . 
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And though the pleaſures of the mind 
ſhould in themſelves be preferable to thoſe 
of the body, yet ſuppoſing the duration of 
human happineſs, whatever that happineſs 
be, not to extend beyond this life, a very 
great change mult follow in reſpe& of mo- 
ral obligations. It would, to fay the leaſt, 
be doubtful, whether among the duties ow- 
ing to God we were to place refuſing to 
comply with the Eſtabliſhed Religion, 
againſt our inward ſentiments, at the ex- 
pence of our lives, or what we held deareſt 
in them; or ſuch degrees of devotion, and 
ſo ſtrict a regard to truth as truth, where 
the laws of juſtice were not violated ; or to 
the workings of our minds, as we are now 
obliged to maintain, And as to our neigh- 
bour, whether all the ſame inſtances of be- 
nevolence, e.g. hazarding our own lives to 
ſave thoſe of other perſons ; and as to our- 
ſelves, that exact temperance in the injoy- 
ment of bodily pleaſures, that induſtry and 
improvement of our time, which are duties 

| e, 


Te maris et terræ, numeroque carentis arenæ 
Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, 


Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
Munera: nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 
Aerias tentaſſe domos, animoque rotundum 

Percurriſſe polum, morituro. | | 
Hor. L. t. Od. 28, 


Whether this, would be right or no, yet thus would they rea- 
ſon, and of conſequence run into all kinds of ſenſual indul- 
gence, having no principle left ſtrong enough to reſtrain. 
them. | | | 


Chap. I. of Happineſs. | £6 
now, would be the fame then? Or though 


Reaſon ſhould determine for all the ſame 


duties and obligations upon both ſuppoſitions, 


yet as upon ſuppoſition of no happineſs be- 
yond this life, we could not Tſo eaſily and 
effectually ſilence thoſe who abandoned 


themſelves to their vices, who would laugh 
at any that ſhould talk to them of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of curbing their inclinations; it 


is upon this account alſo very neceſſary, that 
the happineſs which men have in view . 
ſhould be firſt fixed, becauſe upon the other 


ſuppoſition of a happineſs remaining for the 


_ virtuous in a future ſtate, of which the per- 


fection of Virtue and Piety, and the moſt 
exalted exerciſes of it, will conſtitute a 
principal part ; all diſputes about the obli- 
gation to the ſeveral inſtances of Virtue and 
Piety, even the moſt expenſive and ſelf- 
denying, are cut off at once. A ſtream will 
riſe as high, and no higher, as it is forced 
to aſcend by the weight of the fountain. 
It would alſo be very hard to ſhow in many 
caſes the crime of ſelf-murtber if there were 
no future ſtate. 


Scr. III. Grotius © having quoted a 2 
ſage from Ariſtotle, de Moribus, L. 9. C. 8, 
wherein he faith, © that whereas the vulgar 


« call thoſe lovers of themſelves, who are 


for ingroſſing the things of this world, 
E 4 | «© he 


© Comment. in Matt. xvi. 24. 
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« he for his part reckoning that to be the 
„man, which was moſt excellent in him, 
« could not but eſteem him to be the lover 
of himſelf, who loved and gratified his 
<* moſt excellent part, though he was to die 
« for it;“ adds, © which opinion whether 
ee it can be defended by a Philoſopher, who 
« acknowledges no rewards or puniſhments 
ce after this life, may juſtly be queſtioned. 
St. Auſtin was of the mind, that ſetting 
aſide thoſe rewards and puniſhments, the 
truth would lie on the ſide of Epicurus. 
Puffendorf t having faid © that the Law of 
« Nature conſidered in itſelf is ſhut up 
« within the bounds of this life, tendin 
* only to render man ſoctable ; while the 
« end of Moral Theology is to form the 
_ Chriſtian, that is, a man who ought in- 
« deed to live here. below honeſtly and 
« peaceably, but who nevertheleſs expects 
« the principal rewards of his Piety after 
« this life: Le:bnitz in his Judgment upon 
Puffendorf had too much reaſon to object, 
that to negle& the conſideration of ano- 
ther life, was to deprive this Science of 
the fineſt things belonging to it, and at 


the fame time to deſtroy many duties 
W 
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 SEcT.1IV. As all Morality has its foun- 
dation in — or the belief 6f a Su- 


preme 
Præfat. de Offe Hom. & Civ. F. 6. 


( 
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preme Being, and 1 hopes and fears of 
mankind relating to if there be no 


other life of man but what is animal and 


dying, Religion vaniſhes of - courſe, and 


with that Morality, as far as it flows from 
conſcience, regulates the habit and temper 
of the mind, and is ſupported by the awe 
or love of a Divine Being. For what is 
Providence in the moral world, but the re- 
gard which the Supreme Ruler of it has to 
human actions, between the doers of which 
he will make a diſtinction in his treatment 
of them, ſuitable to their reſpective actions, 
whether good or evil, and the degrees of 
goodneſs or viciouſneſs in each; now no 
ſuch diſtinction being ordinarily made in 
this world, if there be no future ſtate where 
it ſhall be done, can men think there is ſuch 
a thing in God as approbation or diſlike of 
the actions of men, and conſequently any 


regard to them, or any Moral Providence? 


And if there be no Moral Providence, to 
what purpoſe is Religion, or what room is 
there for Morality, as far as that depends 


upon Religion, and has it interwoven 
with it ? 


Religion and Morality were divided 


amongſt the Heathen, the Prieſthood had the 
care of Religion, the Philoſophers of Mora- 
lity. Religion among them conſiſted only 
in the knowledge and practice of certain 
rites and ceremonies, ſo that it is no won- 
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58 Of the Nature PART I. 
der Morality was not deduced from their 
Religion, ſuch a Religion was not a proper 
foundation for it. As on the other hand, it 
is no wonder that a Morality not founded 
in Religion was imperfect, it was impofli- 
ble it ſhould be otherwiſe. Chriſtianity has 
reconciled theſe two, the Chriſtian Miniſter 
is inſtead of the Pagan Prięſt and the Pa- 
gan Philejopher, he takes care of both pro- 
vinces, and with more ſucceſs by means of 
their union. This argument may be im- 
proved to ſhow, that both our Religion and 
Morality are the only true and genuine, 
Lactantius s has much the ſame obſervation. 
Herein Ariſtotlè's Ethicks and Cicerss Offices 
appear to be defective, the duties we owe 
to God being omitted, and the duties we 
owe our fellow-creatures not being founded 


upon right principles. 


Sect. V. 2. The knowledge of the end 
puts life into the execution of the means. 
When men run in a race they run with 
greater ſpeed, having the prize in view; and 
the more glorious that is, the more vigor- 
ous and unfainting is their motion. Alter 
the lovely ſcene is once diſplayed, and it 
has been clearly ſhown what happineſs 
means, a man will find his paſſions ſtirred, 
his hopes and deſires will be in motion, and . | 
very inquiſitive he will be how to ſecure 

him- 


as 


s Lat. Inſtitut. Div. L. 4. C. z. 
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himſelf of fo invaluable a treaſure; and 
when he is thus prepared, the Moraliſt has 


a ſtronger handle by which to turn and 
guide him. The precepts of Virtue which 


make up the fecond part will then have a 
more favourable hearing, and he will then 


be held attentive to inſtruction, being al- 


ready convinced that his greateſt intereſt is 
concerned. Divines indeed in their diſ- 


courſes to the people generally go a con- 


trary way, they firſt ſtate the duty and then 
inforce it by motives, taken from the re- 
wards that attend it. But in proceeding af - 
ter this manner they take it for granted, 
that their hearers are before poſſeſſed of the 
knowledge of the reward from Revelation, 
and ſo carry the idea of it all along with 
them, and need only to have it a little more 
opened and illuſtrated in the cloſe ; where- 
as we are now upon the inquiry after hap- 


pineſs, by the light of natural Reaſon. 


' SgcT. VI. A man never acts upon previ- 


ous thought, but he is under a neceſſity of 
acting for ſome end; if for no other, to 
imploy the activity of his Being, and to 
avoid that ſatiety and wearineſs which 1s the 
natural puniſhment of ſloth. Should a per- 
fon to diſprove this attempt to lay aſide all 
views and deſigns in any particular action, 


2 then think he has hereby confuted this 
rtion, he deceives himſelf egregiouſly; 
b _ tor 
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for he directly confirms it; his end being 
plainly this, to contradict the abovemention= 
ed axiom, that man never acts but for ſome 
end. And as man acts for ſome end, ſo 
this end is a good, really ſuch, or imagined 
ſo to beh. He may indeed will evi, but 
not under the notion of evil; this is a con- 
tradiction and impoſſibility, the ſame as 
placing our happineſs in being miſerable, 
If the Poet makes the apoſtate angel ſay, 


A Good to me is loſt. 
Evil be thou my Good ! ————= 


by evil he means not his own miſery, but the 
revenge which this would provoke him to 
take, in gratifying which he ſhould injoy a 
criminal and monſtrous delight. The Devil 
himſelf would be glad to ſeparate between 
his puniſhment and his guilt, 


Sect. VII. Good is either moral or na- 
tural. Moral good is. the goodneſs of actions 
as conformable to right Reaſon, and deſer- 
ving of approbation. An action done be- 
cauſe it is reaſonable and fit, is in that view 
of it morally good, of which more here- 

after. Natural good is either happineſs itſelf, 


OT 


b 720% TV N XING, x. x. A. — action is for the 
ſake of ſome good, either r 7 oy or appearitig to be ſuch ; for 
even flight from evil is for the ſake of good, and becauſe it is 
thought to be uſeful. Simplic. in Epi. C. 1. 

i Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. B. 4. 
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or what has a relation to happineſs, conſi- 
dered purely in that view. The meeting of 
theſe two in the ſame action does not make 
them ever the leſs diſtinct; for the aptitude 
of an action to produce happineſs, which is 
its natural goodneſs, is one thing; and do- 
ing ſuch an action, becauſe it is fit and rea- 
ſonable yau ſhould do it, (which is the mo- 
ral goodneſs of ſuch actions when ſo done) is 
another. Virtue in one view of it is natural 
good, as it gives ſatisfactions of the beſt kind 
in the action, and in the reflection, and as 
it improves and inlarges the faculties of in- 
joyment; but this idea of it is evidently di- 
ſtinct from its moral goodneſs, or its being 
practiſed by us becauſe conformable to right 
Reaſon, and deſerving of approbation. It 
is only of natural good that we are here diſ- 
courſing. And not only happineſs itſelf, 
but what has a relation to happineſs is good 
in that relation. Hence is the goodneſs of 
the natural powers and faculties of an agent, 
by which he is able to contribute to the pro- 
ducing of happineſs, either his own or 
others; and the more extenſive theſe fa- 
culties the better and more excellent they 
arc. 


SECT. VIII. Good in this acceptation of 
it may be thus defined. I ig that which 
either makes or denominates a Being happy, 
or prepares him for happineſs ; or at leaſt pre- 


a 
vente 
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vents or removes his miſery. The full mean- 


ing of which definition you may take 1 in the 

following Propoſitions. l 
1. Happineſs conſiſts in Phaſure. My 
chief reaſon for ſaying ſo is this. The con- 


trary to what beſpeaks a man miſerable 


muſt be his happineſs ; that which beſpeaks 
a man miſerable is pain, and the contrary 
of pain is pleaſure. But then the notion of 
pain is by no means to be confined to the 
complaints of the body, but takes in all 
uneaſineſſes of the mind, whether ariſing 
immediately from its own imperfections and 
diſorders, which as unavoidably produce 


mental anexfineſs; as a diſtortion of the 


limbs, a diſlocation of the bones, or the diſ- 
continuity of the parts, is attended with pain 
in the frame of the body; or from reflec- 
tions on its irregularities ; or be cauſed by 
ſomething without apprehended. as an-evil, 
whether it be preſent or future, whether it 
be real or only ſuppoſed. He that boaſts of 
being happy in Phalaris's Bull, talks more 
like a mad than a wiſe man. * Seneca 


| quotes a ſaying of Epicurus to this purpoſe;- 
and gives him the honour of it: but what 
can be plainer, than that if the words were 


Epicurus, yet none but a Stoic could ever 
ſpeak them ſeriouſſy? In the mouth of 
Epicurus they were nothing elſe but a ſevere 
8 banter upon 70 e ee What other air 
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have theſe words, Quam ſuave eft, quam 
nibil cure? How pleaſant I find it, how 
unconcerye Iam! which Epicurus ſays a 
wiſe man would utter in the extremity of 
pain. And thus Cicero underſtood them. 
They are excellent words, and worth all the 
romantic ſtrains of the Stoics, which Xeno- 
phon ® puts into the mouth of Cyrus, in an 
oration to his ſoldiers tending to prove, that 
pleaſure is the aim of all human actions, 
even of the ſevereſt Virtue. It is my 
judgment, that men would not ſtrive to 
« excel in any Virtue, if when maſters of 


« their wiſh, they ſhould injoy nothing 


« more than the wicked. And as for them 
* who deſpiſe preſent pleaſures, - they do it 


e not as if they were indifferent whether 


e ever they knew any thing of delight, but 


« from the proſpect they have, that this 


& continence of theifs will be the occaſion 
of their taſting much greater pleaſures af- 
« terward.” When men loſe their plea- 
ſure (faith the Chorus in a play of So- 


A 


0 


A 


« but count them breathing carcaſes. Be 
« rich if thou wilt at home and poſſeſs a 
government; but if ] Joy be abſent from 


[4 


La 


4 afford are vain as clouds of moke, in 


KK com- 


1 De Finibus. 158. et Tuſe. Qu. a; L. „ 
m Kves i,. Lib. 1. „ 
Antigone. Act 5. Sc. bs 
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phocles a) I reckon not that ſuch do live, 


all this, all other rde ker can 
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e compariſon of real felicity.” That hap- 
pineſs differs not but in name from pleaſure, 
1s likewiſe evident from this, that the high- 
eſt pleaſure is nothing elſe but the reſult of 


the regular frame and diſpoſition of nature, 


and the due exerciſe of its faculties ; ſo that 


pleaſure is ſomewhat ſpringing out of na- 


ture, which crowns its operations. It is 
the reward of the wiſe Author of things, by 
which he intimates his approbation, and 
gives us to underſtand, that nature is in that 
temperament, and exerts itſelf after the 
manner, which he would have it. And 


what can this reward be but happineſs ? 


- Sect. IX. 2. Good is either objeftve or 
formal, This diſtinction is implied in the 
definition, for objective good, or objective 
happineſs, (as others ſomewhat improper! 
: call it) is that which 8 3 ＋ 2 
mal good, or the pleaſure reſulting from the 
application of the faculty to the object, is 
that which denominates us happy. And it 
may be of ſome uſe to theſe #209 to add a 
third, and to call it intermediate, this is no 
ather than fruition, I term it a good, be- 
cauſe it is the next and immediate founda- 
tion of pleaſure, I call it intermediate, be- 
cauſę it comes between the pleaſure and the 
abject which gives being to it. Some there 
are with whom this paſſes under the name 
of formal happineſs; fo ſay the Schoolmen, 
| a wt 2 A but 


\ 
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but certainly without reaſon, for as I 


ſhowed juſt now, happineſs is the ſame 
with pleaſure ; but bare injoyment, or the 
- exerciſe of the Underſtanding and the Will 
in the contemplation or love of any object, 
is not pleaſure, but the medium of it. Be- 
ſides which I might obſerve, that formal 
happineſs is for the ſake of no other, but 
operation of what kind ſoever it be is ſubſer- 
vient to pleaſure. Pleaſure therefore is the 
formal happineſs of man, the thing injoyed . 
is objective happineſs, or good rather, and 


fruition is the intermediate good. 


Sxœr. X. 3. The nature and excellency of 
any good is to be eſtimated by the nature 
of the Being to which it is adapted. As 
there is an order of Beings one riſing above 


another, ſo without all doubt of happineſs 


too, And as one Being is ſpecifically diffe- 


rent from another, as far as it is ſo, its hap- 


pineſs cannot be the ſame. The more ex- 


cellent the Being, the more excellent the 
pleaſure proper to that Being; for accord-- 
ing to the excellency of the Being is that of 


the faculties of injoyment ; and in propor- 
tion as theſe are more perfect, the pleaſure: 
they convey will be anſwerable in value. 
Together with the Being the pleaſure of a | 


beaſt muſt be ſuperior, to that of an oy/ter, 
of a man to a beaſt, of an angel to a man. 
Agreeable to this is the obſervation of Ari- 
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fiathe 9. There is a difference in pleaſures 
wy fuitable to the difference of functions. Every 
e animal aims to have his peculiar pleaſure, 
e as well as his particular operations. The 
“ pleaſures of a horſe, a dog, a man, are not 
«. the ſame.” The difference in ſome Beings 
is ſuch, as to require different objects of in- 
joyment; and here the advantage one has 
above the other may be eſtimated by the 
object, the nobleſt object yielding the no- 
bleſt pleaſure. Such is the difference 
tween rational creatures and creatures en- 
dowed only with ſenſe. And where the ob- 
ject injoyed is the ſame, yet a diverſity in 
the manner, or degree of fruition, will make 
way for a variety of happineſs ; ; which is 
probably the caſe of angels, and the ſpirits 
of juſt men made perfect. This obſerva- 
tion, if we governed ourſelves by it, might 
be of great uſe. For having firſt conſidered. 
what kind of Beings we are, and the di- 
ſtinction between the ſoul and the body, 
we ſhall not- be ignorant of the happineſs 
which we ought to 1 and e 


- Sect. Wis A thing may make us hap- 
py by a proper Card immediate cauſality of its 
down, or. by procuring what will make us 
happy. By this means it is that Virtue 
comes to be ſo great, a you: Virtue it is 
$ 1 In 3 granted 


„ Eth. 127 Nicom. L. 10. C. 5 See alſo 0. 4. where he 
proves at large, that peealues we Stecifically different, 
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granted is in itſelf good, as abſtracting from 
all other conſiderations it cauſes pleaſure; ; 


but the pleaſure it now affords from its own” 


fund is ſmall, in compariſon of the pleaſure 
for which it qualifies and prepares the ſoul, 
And on this account its greateſt goodneſs 
lies, not in making us happy at preſent by 
its own efficiency, but in giving us a title to 
that from which we ſhall receive all the 
happineſs we can deſire. Nay, in this 
view, things in themſelves wholly indiffe- 
rent put on the nature of good. For in- 
ſtance, Money ſeparate from its uſe, as in a 
ſtate of perfect ſolitude, is of no more value 
than common earth; only remove the 
ſcene into ſociety, and there a competency 
of it is not to be deſpiſed, helping to fur- 
niſh us with the advantages of life. It is 
eaſy to transfer this to actions. An action 
in itſelf indifferent, I mean as to its moral 
nature, and as to any pleaſure or pain it 
gives us in the performance, if commanded 
by God, and we do it becauſe commanded, 
paſſes into the quality of good, by com- 
mending us to the divine favour. Yea fur- 
ther, that which in itſelf and abſtractly ta- 
ken is evil, in the relation it bear to a ſuc- 
ceeding pleaſure that! is more than equal to 
it, and of which it is the occaſion or con- 
dition, ought to be numbered among the 
things that are good. An inciſion in the 
Heth is painful, and therefore ordinarily be 
„ e 
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be avoided as evil; but when it tends to the 
recovery of health, and preſervation of life, 
which are the Bunddoi of all pleaſure, it 
puts on another name. And thus all the 


affliftions and diſappointments which the good of 
man ſuffers in this world, Religion will in- 


form him are favours for which he is bound 
to give thanks, in regard of their conneQi- 


on with the perfect happineſs of a better 
ſtate. = 


SECT. XII. 5. He that feels more pain 
a injoys pleaſure is upon the whole a 
able man. For things are always to 
be n a majors from their prevail- 
ing quality ; conſequently whatever it be 
that gives me pleaſure, though in a very 
high degree, and muſt conclude in a greater 
degree of pain, is not to be accounted good, 
becauſe in the reſult it does not make me 
'happy but miſerable. That the pleaſure is 
preſent and the pain future, alters not the 
| caſe; a thinking Being ought to conſider 
what is future as preſent, for as much as it 
will once be ſo. For to what purpoſe had 
I Reaſon given to me, by the help of 
which 1 might penetrate into futurity, and 
bring the moſt diſtant proſpect home to my 
view, if I leave things future out of the ac- 
count ? - In this light /inful pleaſures appear 
not to be good, and finners therefore not 
to be the happy men 1 they proclaim them- | 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, not injoying any 0d to make 
them fo. 


6, Happinef conſiſting in pleaſure, the 
abſence of pleaſure is not ſo great an evil, as 

the preſence of pain ; for this reaſon, that 
one is only a negation of happineſs, the 
other as ſomething poſitive ſtands in direct 
oppoſition to it, and muſt needs be further re 
moved from happineſs, than that which lies 


between. 


e Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 


«. That pleature 3 is an evil, that, is bought 
with pain.” This ſhows the wiſdom of 
denying one's ſelf the pleaſure that muſt 
be paid for with after pains and remorſes; 
a perſon ſuffering much leſs in ſuch a vo- 
luntary denial, than he would have done in 
the painful perceptions ſubſequent to the 
gratification of his appetites. Yea, this ab- 
ſtinence from one ſort of pleaſure is reward- 
ed with pleaſure of cls kind, whereas 
the pain is aggravated: by the reflection on a 
foregoing pleaſure. 


SECT. XIII. 7. A leſſer good, that can- 
not be injoyed but with the loſs or hazard of 
one vaſtly greater, is a comparative evil. And 
when the difference is exceeding ponds both 

| 5 in 
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in reſpect of degree and durati on, thou gh 
the greater be only probably future, yet is it 


_ preferable to a leſſer which! 18 is preſent, how 


much more when it is certainly future. 
The ſame, vice verſa, holds of a lefler 
evil. 

8. The defire after good or happineſs be- 
ing nextinguiſhable, they muſt be unavoid- 
ably miſerable who fall ſhort of it. Deſires 
diſappointed cauſe torment, eſpecially if 
they are natural and urgent; as the deſire 
of happineſs is univerſally acknowledged to 
be. A man excluded from happineſs can- 


not forbear panting after it ſtill, and fo is 5 


in the condition of a perſon, that ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to ſuffer the extremity of hunger 
and thirſt, and have nothing to gratify them; 

or which is worſe, ſhould behold at a great 


diſtance from him a ſumptuous banquet 


which he muſt never touch. This conſi- 
deration ſhould make every one follicitous 


that he does not miſtake in the nature of 
true happineſs, or as to the means of ob- 


4 


Sxcr. XIV. 9. A ſtate of indolence, in a 
thinking Being, is a ſtate of pleaſure. Not 


that indolence and pleaſure are the ſame, as 
Tay the Epicureans, they are plainly diſtin, 


aplef a thing may be the cauſe and effect 


of itſelf. . Doloris omnis privatio recte nomi- 
nata voluptas, the abſence of all pain is 


_ juſtly 
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juſtly called pleaſure, faith a Philoſopher of 
this tribe in Cicero l. Others will tell you, 
that pain 1s a privation of pleaſure ; but } 
good ſenſe will not admit of our ſaying, that 4 
either of them is the privation of the other, i 
all ſenſations being equally poſitive. A pri- ] 
vation indeed may be the cauſe of either. 3 
The privation or abſence of pleaſure may be 
the cauſe of uneaſineſs or mental pain; and 
the removal of pain, for inſtance of hunger 
and thirſt, may be attended with a corporeal 
pleaſure. Though that it is not properly 
the removal of this painful ſenſation, that is 
the cauſe of the conſequent pleaſure, is plain 
from hence, that when the pain is intirely 
removed, the pleaſure is at an end; where- 
as then it ought to be greateſt, ſince if the 
removal of pain in a leſs degree be pleaſure, 
the greateſt pleaſure muſt conſiſt in the 
removal of all the pain. The true cauſe 
of pleaſure therefore in eating and drink- ; 
ing muſt be ſomething poſitive. This by 


the by. But though indolence be not the 
ſame as pleaſure, nor in ſtrictneſs of ſpeak- 
ing always the cauſe of it, yet to a reaſon- 
able man it ſhould adminiſter pleaſure to 
reflect, that he is not in pain, He conſi- 
ders that it is poſſible for him to be miſer- 
able, he ſees others who are ſo, and from 
hence he takes occaſion to rejoice in that 
goodneſs which has placed him in better 

| | 3 33 
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circumſtances. And if this be true, then 
the abſence of evil is a good, it is the occa- 
fion of our happineſs; or at leaſt it is our 


'- own fault if it be not, for it has a tendency 


to beget pleaſure in a grateful conſiderate 
mind ; and whatever makes us happy or 


| Pleaſed is a good. 


SECT. XV. 10. Whatever prepares a man 
for happineſs, by purifying, ſtrengthening, 
exalting, and perfecting the faculties of in- 
joyment, is deſervedly called good, being 
the object of a rational deſire; which no- 
thing that is not truly good can be. The 
excellent Dr. Cumberland's definition of 
good is taken wholly from hence. Good, 
« ſaith he, is what preſerves the faculties 
5e of any Being, or which is more improves 
and. perfects them.“ Againſt which de- 
finition I have theſe 420 exceptions to make. 
1. That it is far from exprefling the whole 
idea of good, and fo is toa narrow, as may 
appear from what has been before, offered 
for explaining the nature of good. 2. That 
as 1t contains but part of the idea of good, 
ſo not the principal part neither. Happi- 
neſs or pleaſure conſtitutes the prime and 
moſt diſtinguiſhing character of good. What 
perfects the faculties is good not immediate- 
ly, but with relation to that happineſs which 
we are hereby rendered more capable of in- 
„ Y Joying, 
De Legibus Nature. C. 3. Hy = 
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joying. It is certain, that nothing which 
any way injures the faculties can be good, 
becauſe in ſo doing, it leſſens our eapacity 
for the fruition of the proper happineſs of our 
Being. Nor is this obſervation of ſmall im- 
portance, ſince it will direct us in judging 
of a great many things, which though grate- 
ful in the preſent perception, yet being in- 
jurious to the nobleſt powers of our nature 
are not good but evil. But if theſe things 
are evil, the reaſon muſt be drawn from the 


happineſs of which they diſappoint us, and 


not directly from the hurt they do our facul- 


ties; for faculties raiſed to the higheſt per- 
fection, without adequate objects of 1 iner⸗ 
ment, would be of no value. 

11. That may be called good which re- 
moves or prevents miſery, though it does not 
bring with it any happineſs. To one who 
feels, or juſtly fears, the moſt dreadful tor- 
ments, and ſuch as he is never to ſurvive, an 
utter privation of Being, or of all ſenſibility, 
would be a favour. In ſuch circumſtances 
annihilation is deſirable, and conſequently 


good; becauſe though it makes not the ſub- 


ject happy, it makes him not to be miſer- 


able. I do not ſay that bare non-exiſtenoe 
in miſery is good; a meer poſſibility that 
never was nor will be is not miſerable, not- 
withſtanding which, its non-miſery is not 
to be reckoned a good: but what J aſſert to 
be good is, the taking a way that e 
that 
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that was, or otherwiſe would have been, 
miſerable. 


SecT. XVI. Theſe are the Propoſitions 
by which I chuſe to expreſs the intire ſenſe 
of the definition. And the nature of good 
being thus intelligibly opened and explained, 
you will the better apprehend the truth of 
what I aſſerted in the beginning, that in all 
their deliberate actions men propoſe ſome 
end, and that this end is good either real or 
- Imaginary ; real, when the definition of 
good before laid down will agree to it; 
zmaginary, when it is only fancied to agree. 
I ſhall only further obſerve, that the com- 
mon diſtinction of good is into Bonum utile, 
jucundum, et boneſtum, or uſeful, pleaſant, 
and virtuous, all of which are comprehend- 
ed in the foregoing Propoſitions. This di- 
ſtinction had I think been never the worſe 
if it had been only into 2ſu, and pleaſant, 
omitting the third member, which is no 
way neceſſary to the compleatneſs of the 
diſtinction. For Virtue is a good either 
conſidered as miniſtering pleaſure of itſelf, 
and then it falls under pleaſant or bonum ju- 
cundum; or as it procures other advantages, 
improves the faculties of the mind, and in- 
titles to the future reward, and then it is 
bonum utile, or uſeful. Cicero * diſtinguiſhes 
good into wſeful and virtuous, including 
| plea- 
be Officiis, L. 1. hg. 
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Modes under the former ; - elſewhere he 
ſays, there is no real lun dibn between 
2 is vſeful and virtuous, though Phi- 


loſophers have ſeparated them in their 
thoughts, 
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Books proper to be read on this Chapter, 
beſides thoſe cited, are 


Ariſtot. Eth. ad Naicom. L. 1. C. 1 &2, 
Mori. Encheir. Eth. L. 1. C. 1, 2, 4. 
Mhitbii. Eth. L. 1. C. 1. 

Mollaſton's Religion of Nature. §. 2 

Bp. Leng's Sermons at Boyles Ledure. 

Ser. 3 & 4. 
Nettleton of Virtue and Happineſs. P. I. 
1 & 2. 
Lucas's Inquiry after Happineſs, 8. 2. C. g. 
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Of the _ ity of fixing right o our 
chief End Man not his own chief 


Good---nor any Creature but God 
alone. 


SECT. LT HOUGH every EI acti- 
on has ſome end to which it is 
directed, is it neceſſary that there be a gene- 

ral and chief end, which ſhall run through 
all others, and be a common ſtandard where- 
by to pronounce of their goodneſs? After 
having premiſed, that I underſtand the queſ- 
tion of actions which proceed from a prin- 


ciple of ſelf-intereſt, or as far forth as they 


are done with an eye to that, (the reaſon of _ 


which reſtriction you will know hereafter) 
and that we are to diſtinguiſh between an 
end that is confuſed and indeterminate, and 
one that is diſtinct and explicit; J anſwer, 

that there is no perſon but has ſome general 
aim which he purſues in all that he does, 

and that this aim is to be happy. It may 
very well be ſtiled a general end, being 
common to all men, and to all thoſe aQions 
of Frery man, which he does out of regard 


to 


— 
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to himſelf. Particular defires are but limit- 
ations of this general one; and for this ve 
ry reaſon that we incline towards good, e er 
We have ſingled out any object, we find a. 
tendency towards the object when it appears. 
The object does not create but direct the 
motion. And as it is neceſſary that we be 
influenced by ſome general end, ſo likewiſe 
that we propoſe ſome chief end, that is, 
ſome end which is to be the meaſure of 
goodneſs to the reſt, though the idea we 
have of this end be extremely looſe and 
unreſtrained. This chief end of man is his 
chief good or happineſs. His immediate end, 
in this or that action, may perhaps be no 
more than a preſent gratification ; but be- 
 fides and beyond this there is one more re- 
mcte, and of a ſuperior nature, namely the | 
proſpect or view of being a happy man; 
not pleaſed in a lower degree only, or in a 
particular inſtance or two, but that he may 
injoy. a happy Being, and the greateſt plea- 
ſure for which his nature is contrived. To 
this chief end all others. muſt ſubmit, as a 
proof of which if you can but convince a 
man, that this or that particular indulgence 
is inconſiſtent with his main happineſs, he 
muſt immediately quit it, or ſuſpend the 
actual compliance with his inclination, till 
he hath introduced a contrary perſuaſion ; or 


by inconſideration or forgetfulneſs hath de- 
ſtroyed Hy energy of this, 


SECT, 
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Sxcœr. II. And yet notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid, that men do govern 
themſelves by a confuſed aim at ſome uni- 
verſal and chief end, and are guilty of no 
miſtake in the abſtracted notion of it, we 
ſee the greater part of the world live to 
none, or to a bad purpoſe, for want of x- 
ing a clear and preciſe idea of this great end, 
or through their taking up with a wrong 
one. To neglect the fir/# is much like ſet- 
ting out on a journey, with a deſign to viſit 
the pleaſanteſt part of the Kingdom, and 
there to ſettle, without either knowing 
ourſelves, or troubling ourſelves to inquire 
of others, which way and in what County 
it lies; though if we are ignorant of this, 
our general deſign muſt be uſeleſs. We are 
all in the quality of Travellers, our inten- 
tion is to find out the abode of true happi- 
neſs, but too often we intend this, without 
taking the leaſt care to inform ourſelves in 
what injoyments this happineſs is lodged. 
The unavoidable conſequence of this is, that 
we act at random, and every object which 
offers itſelf to ſenſe or fancy, and promiſes 
a preſent ſatisfaction, has power to make 
us follow it. We are puſhed on by appe- 
tite, and leave that to carry us, juſt as that 
itſelf is carried by the various temptations 
that come acroſs our view ; much like tra- 
vellers, who at all adventures gives the 

e reins 
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reins to the beaſts they ride on, and let 


them chuſe the way which they. happen to 
He beſt. [ : | 7 


WITTY III. Hence proceeds that incon- 

5 ency which every one can obſerve, but of 
Which ſo few are willing to know the true 
reaſon, Hence it is that men are not more 
different from others, than they are from 
themſelves, and their lives which, ſhould be 
e e of one colour, as Seneca ingeni- 
uſly expreſſes himſelf, are fo full of incon- 
8 The root of this diſſimilitude is, 
that men do not well know what they 
would have, or if they erect a ſcheme, 
they quickly chinge it for ſome other. Nor 
do they barely change, but return again up- 
on their, own ſteps, and are brought back 
to the very place which they left This 
one of the Satirifts * calls living ex tem- 
pore, and the Greeks © ſtiled this kind of life 
xt. nepooy Bioy, living by the day, and the men 
who gave themſelves up to it «av euepus ; 
whereas true wiſdom conſiſts in always chu- 
ſing and rejecting the ſame things, which 
; cannot be without ſome immutable rule of 
judging ; - as neither can ſuch a rule be ſet- 
tled, unleſs we firſt fix our eye upon ſome 


general and uniform purpoſe of life. There 
TY (44 18 
* Epiſt. 20 PH 0 
b Perſii. Sat 
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© Antonin. L. 2. F. 7. Hom. Odyſſ. L. 21. 
Hor.Epilt. 1. — quid, mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum ? 
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is no feed ſays Seneca *, of adding that re- 
ſtriction, ut rectum fit quod velis, that what 
you will be right, becauſe it is not poſſible 
the ſame thing ſhould always pleaſe, if it 
be not right. This is a moſt judicious re- 
flection. The fame Author © expoſes this 
changeable humour in a very agreeable. 
manner. They who leap from one deſign 
* to another, or, to ſpeak more properly, are 
« carried by mere chance, being themſelves. 
* fickle and fluctuating, can never poſſeſs 
* any thing that is certain. Some there 
« are, but the number is exceeding ſmall, 
“ who manage themſelves and their actions 
< by mature council; but for others, like 
ce thoſe things that float upon a river, they 
«© do not go, but are carried. Some are 
© borne along upon a gentle ſtream, others 
e by one that is more rapid. The ſtream 
« fails, and leaves one on the next bank, 
« while another by the violence of the tor- 
ce rent is hurried into the ſea.” Would we 
eſtabliſh ſome chief end, and often aſk our- 
felves, how our ſeveral actions correſpond 
with this end, we ſhould not be liable to 
fo many errors. It is juſtly obſerved by 
Ciceros, Summum bonum fi ignoretur, vivendi 
rationem gnoraris neceſſe eft, Sc. If we 
© know not our chief good, we muſt ne- 
OY 7 | « ceſſarily 
4 Epiſt. 20. 5 

© Fpilt, 23. e 
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« ceſſarily be ignorant how to direct the 
e courſe of our lives. It is as fatal an ig- 
e norance, as for, a mariner to put to ſea 
« without knowing what port he is to 
« make. But when we know the great 
end of life, what is the chief good, 
and what the greateſt evil, we then 
* know the right way of living, and how 
to go through all the duties of life, fo as 
« to arrive at happineſs. 


rer ty: Setting up a falſe notion of our 
principal end 1s juſt as if Paradiſe being 
planted in the Eaſt, we ſhould have a de- 
fire to ſee it, but imagine it to lie Weſt- 


ward; the more haſte we make, and the 7 


nearer we fancy ourſelves to be to this de- 
lightful ſcene, it is certain the farther we 
are from it in reality. You and I would 
fain be happy, and perhaps entertain a 
ſtrong imagination, that happineſs is placed 
in the injoyments of the world ; which in 
truth are as diſtant from it, as the Weſt is 

from the Eaſt. And what muſt be the 
| conſequence ? What, but that purſuing falſe 
goods, we_wander farther and farther from 
the true. An error here is of the moſt ex- 
tenſive influence, and like poiſoning a foun- 
tain, whoſe ſtreams, ſpread into all the 
country around. A falſe end corrupts all 
the duties of Morality. For an example of 
which kind we may inſtance the Epicure- 


+ * ans, 
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ans, who placing the ſupreme good in ſen- 
ſaul pleaſure, deſerved the cenſure paſt upon 
them by Ciceros. © Sunt nonnulle diſciplinæ, 
que propoſitis bonorum & malorum finibus, 
officium omne pervertunt. &c, © There are 
« ſome ſects of Philoſophers, who by che 
* account they give of what is chiefly to be 
<« purſued or avoided by us, pervert all the 
« duties of life. He who deſcribes the 
ce chief happineſs of man, ſo as to ſeparate 
ce it from Virtue, and eſtimates the happi- 
<« neſs of life by private gratifications, not 
« by virtuous diſpoſitions and actions, if 
« this perſon purſued his principles, and 
« their influence was not overcome. by a 
bv, 3 natural diſpoſition, he could neither 
ce be a friend, nor a juſt or generous man. 
ce What ſhall inſpire him with fortitude, 
ho looks on pain as the greateſt evil; 
© or how can he be temperate, who re- 


e gards bodily pleaſures as the chief larri⸗ 


A 


« neſs of man? 


f 


Seger. V. Theſe conſiderations duely re- 
flected on are enough to perſuade us, that 
we ought above all things to ſettle a deter- 
minate idea of happineſs, and to be fure of 


its being true, or exactly conformable to, 


right Reaſon. If we thus ſpecify our end, 
and ſteadily purſue it, we cannot miſs of 
being happy. And this leads me directly to 

wmhat 
E De Officiis. L. 1. F. 2. 
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that celebrated Inquiry, What is "MW Sum- 
mum Bonum, or chief good of man? St. Au- 
tin! from Varro reckons up no leſs than two 
hundred and eighty eight different opinions 
of Philoſophers upon this head. Non gue jam 
efſent, ſed que eſſe poſſent. Not that there 
actually were ſo many, but ſo, many. might. 
be made to ariſe from the various combi- 
nations of their opinions, and be ſupported 
by as good reaſons as thoſe which flouriſhed. 
I confeſs it looks at firſt very ſtrange, that 
there ſhpuld be ſo great a diverſity ; and 
this poſtibly may tempt ſome to flight an 
endeavour to fix the notion of happineſs, as 
a fruitleſs and chimerical attempt. Is it not 
as ſo many to one odds, that we ſhall be 
miſtaken, as there have been ſentiments of 
mankind about it? This objection would 
admit of an eaſy diſpatch, by ſaying, that 
the advantage of Revelation is ours ; and 
that whatever loſs. the Pagan was at in this 
ſearch after happineſs, the Cbriſtian, to 
whom there is a plain diſcovery of it made, 
is to blame if he be not more ſure, But 
waving this anſwer, I fancy the variety of 
opinions in relation to the chief good; may 
be ſhown to proceed from another cauſe 
than the neceſſary obſcurity of the ſubject; 
and if this be done, the ground of the ob- 
jection will be removed. But to advance 
to the queſtion, I ſhall for the greater 
G 2 Fo diſtinct- 
b De Civitate Dei. L. 19. C. 1. 
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diſtinctneſs anch the Inquiry into theſe 
three heads. 

1. What is the greateſt happineſs that 
it is poſſible for man to injoy ? 

11. What is the greateſt happineſs, which 
Reaſon can demonſtrate to be actually de- 
ſigned for man? 

111, What is the Summum Bonum, or high- 
eſt happineſs attainable | in the preſen lite? 


SecT. VI. I. What | is the higheſt bappi- 
neſs which it is pofible for man to injoy ? 
Whatever it be, it muſt have theſe two 
characteriſticks. 

I. It is to be refered to no other, but all 
others muſt be embraced for the ſake of 
this. Querimus igitur, quid fit extremum, 
quid ultimum bonorum quod omnium Philgſo- 
» phorum ſententia tale debet efſe, ut ad id om- 
nia referri oporteat ; ipſum autem nuſquam. 
We are inquiring what is thewe/tzmate 
e good of man, what in the judgment of 
* Philoſophers ought to be choſen as ſuch ; 
te ſo that every thing elſe ſhould be refered 


to this, but this to nothing higher.” For 


if it be the higheſt and nobleſt good, it is 
on account of the pleaſure which it gives 
forth from itſelf ; and not becauſe I conſider 
it as a ſtep to ſome further good, which 
will afford more pleaſure; that I covet it 
when abſent, and rejoice in the fruition. 
And 
Pe Fiibus 1 
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And this alone is ſufficient to vindicate its 
claim to the name of the chief god, and 
leſs than this will not ſerve. Whatever ob- 
ject I purſue, as believing it will conduct 
me to another, and this conſideration is the 
main ſpring of my motion; it is plain I do 
not look upon it as my chief good ; for this 
very obvious reaſon, that I make it ſubor- 
dinate to another, which conſequently I 
eſteem to be better ; unleſs you are diſpo- 
ſed to affirm, that the means are more ex- 
cellent than the end, when nevertheleſs the 
meaſure of their excellency is taken from 
their fitneſs to promote that end. 
2, It muſt be ſufficient to furniſh out an 
| happineſs adequate to the capacities of hu- 
man nature, and of equal duration; that is, 
not only perfect while it laſts, but everlaſt- 
ing. The whole of man muſt be happy, 
there muſt be no intervals of pain or weart- 
neſs, which would be ſo many breaches in 
our felicity, and hinder its being one intire 
flow and tenor of delight. And it muſt be 
known, or thought to be without end, 
were it for no other reaſon, than that it may 
- be ſatisfying while it continues. And there- 
fore ſays Yelleius © in Cicero, ſpeaking of the 
nature and bleſſedneſs of the gods, Habet 
exploratum fore ſe ſemper cum in maxi mis, 
tum in aternis voluptatibus. They have 
** the utmoſt aſſurance, that their r 
(3.4 will 
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© will never fail them.“ And where this 


is the caſe a Being may indulge its repoſe, 
and give up itſelf whole to the injoyment. 


Sror. VII. By theſe two criteria then 
let us examine the pretenſions of all things, 
that may claim to be man's chief good. 

1. Can man be his own happineſs ? 2uzd 
opus eft votis? What need of Prayers? faith 
the haughty Src. Fac te ipſe felicem, 
vel bonum, © make yourſelf happy or good; 


for to the Stoic there was no difference be- 


tween Virtue and happineſs. Hear how he 
goes on, Hoc eft Summum Bonum; quod ſi occu- 
fas, incipis Deorum eſſe ſocius, non ſupplex. 
This is the chief good, of which when 

you have once poſſeſſed yourſelf, you are 
« no longer a ſupplant, but a companion of 
the gods.” Very fine! In the conceit of 
theſe Philoſophers, we need not go out of 
ourſelves in queſt of the ſupreme good. 
But I fear this will be found to be only the 
ravings of 'pride ; for if I miſtake not, nei- 
ther of the characters beforementioned Will 
at _ agree to man, 
I. He is not, I am ſure ought not to be, 
bis own end. This were to ſet himſelf up 
in the room of 60; and it looks as if the 
»Stoics thought the place well enough be- 
came him. None of the embelliſhments of 
bis Being, not his Virtues themſelves, may 


be 
I Seneca, Epi. 31. 
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be delighted in purely for their own fake. 
The principal pleaſure he derives from 
them ought to ariſe from the reflection, 
that they came from God, bear ſome im- 
preſſion of his beauty, qualify us for his fa- 
vour, and conduct us to him. It has been 
reckoned heroic to chuſe Virtue for Virtues 
ſake ; and ſo perhaps it is, if meant only in 
ont to worldly views; but if un- 

derſtood ſtrictly, and without any limitation, 
it 18 arrogant and ſinful, and diſcovers our 
Virtue to be a ſpurious production; foraſ- 
much as no Virtue can be genuine, that has 
its foundation in pride. Nor 


Sec. VIII. 2. Will the other character 
fit this indigent creature. Man wants a fund” 
to ſupply his own wants. He a ſelt-ſuftici- 
ent Being | The many reſtleſs defires he car- 
ries about him, effectually confute any ſuch 
vain imagination. Man his own happineſs ! 
What then makes his deſires to {tray abroad ? 
Theſe are ſo many ſymptoms of our po- 
verty. Ay, but ſays the Stoic, theſe deſires 
are not neceſlary appendages of our nature, 
they are introduced by cuſtom and example, 
and the wiſe man will rid his hands of them 
with the firſt opportunity. A fooliſh eva- 
ſion truly. How could defires be brought 
into the ſoul, and grow. there, if the ſoil 
did not agree with them, and there was no 
ſtock —__ which to graft them? Was 

G 4 there 
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there ever a man without his defies ? ? If fo- 
reign, Why is it not an eaſy taſk to root 
them out, at leaſt, a poſſible one? Were 
man a ſelf-ſaſficient Being, how comes it to 
paſs, that he cannot ſubſiſt without contri- 
butions from the creation around him? Not 
to ſpeak of the neceſſities of the body, which 
in the account of ſome men is no eſſential 
part in the compoſition, but rather the pri- 
ſon, in which the ſoul is ſhut up for a little 


while; let us ſuppoſe a ſeparate ſtate to be 


the natural ſtate of the ſoul, and that the 


ſoul being diſengaged from its clog, hath 
nothing elſe to do, but to contemplate its 


own furniture, and to fold itſelf up in itſelf. 
Are there no errors in the Underſtanding ? 


No clouds of ignorance, no irregular ten- 


dencies in the Will ? Are its virtues all com- 


pleat? It is well if they are; and ſo they muſt 
be, e'er the ſoul can be an entertainment to 
itſelf. Yet with this conceſſion, I fancy a 


man would not indure to be long tied up to 


his own company. Conſider the proſpect 
is but narrow; and to be always confined 
to the ſame little ſcene, what can be more 


tedious? © ® Neither were it a happineſs 


« worth the having, for a mind, like an 
e Hermit, ſequeſtered from all things elſe, 
by a receſſion into itſelf, to ſpend an 
« eternity in ſelf-converſe, and the injoy- 
ment pf ſuch a diminutive ſuperficial no- 


« thing 
= Smith's Sled Diſcourſes. Diſe. 9. C. 6. 
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<« thing as itſelf is, and muſt needs be to it- 
« ſelf.” No finite injoyment can bear end- 
leſs repetitions ; without ſome diverſions eve- 
now and then intermixed, the pleaſure 
will languiſh, and after a while the whole 
entertainment, become ** and heavy. 


SECT. IX. Man naturally ſeeks ſociety 
and friendſhip; - and this is ſo manifeſt, 
that in anſwer to Epicurus, who preſſes 
Stilpo with this objection: againſt the ſaying 
of the Stoics, that their wife man was con- 
ce tented with himſelf, ſe ipſo contentus,” 


Seneca ® fairly acknowledges, that though 


« ſelf-contented, their wiſe man was yet de- 
« firous ofꝰ friend, a neighbour, a com- 
c panion. He loſes not his tranquility with 
<« the loſs of his friend, becauſe he has it in 


« his power quickly to repair his loſs, by 


e ſubſtituting another in his room.“ Where- 
in, he compares him to Phidias a famous 
artiſt, who if he had the misfortune to loſe 
a ſtatue, could with his chiſſel ſoon make 


another. Now this is not to defend, but 
give up the cauſe. It is confeſſing, that 


man is not fit for a ſtate of ſolitude; as 
this averſion in man to ſolitude, which he 


ſtartles at as a kind of annihilation, is a full 


confutation of their flattery, who compli- 


ment him with a ſelf-ſufficience and inde- 
pendence. Cicero“ repreſents, in a very 


ſtrong 
a Epiſt. F de Offic. L. 1, F. 43, 44. ad fin. 
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ſtrong and beautiful manner, this uncon- 
uerable tendency in human nature to 
friendſhip knd ſociety. Placet igitur, apti- 
ora eſſe nature ea officia, qua ex communitate, 
Se. We think. therefore thoſe exerciſes 
more ſuitable to nature, which are of the 
“ ſocial, than thoſe which are wholly of 
« the ſpeculative kind. This is evident 
« from the following argument; that if 
< you ſuppoſe a wiſe man placed amidſt 
< the affluence of all things, and in a ca- 
ce pacity of ſtudying and contemplating all 
« truths worthy of his knowledge, yet if 
ec his ſolitude was ſuch that he was never 
cc to ſee or converſe with another, he would 
© chuſe death before ſuch a life. ” 08 
is not talking like a Soic. Such is the 
mighty power of truth, that theſe men 
themſelves are ſometimes forced to do 
homage to it, and to talk modeſtly. * Bo- 
nus vir fine Deo nemo eff. GW. No 
* man is good without divine influence. 
© Can any man riſe above fortune unleſs 
«© aided by God? He inſpires great and 
noble purpoſes. In every good man 
. < ſome God reſides. The ſtrength which 
* renders a man ſuperior to all thoſe things, 
which the vulgar either hope or dread, 


n 


= 


&« deſcends into him. So lofty a ſtructure 


© cannot ſtand unſupported by a Deity.” 
There 1 is ſenſe and gratitude in this, without 
inqui- 


7 Seneca. Fpitt 41. 
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inquiring how it can be reconciled with 


the common ſtrain of this fort of Philoſo- 
2 085 | 


SECT. X. 2. No creature, not the whole 


univerſe together, can be the chief good of 
man, We will ſuppoſe a virtuous man to 
have a grant of the whole creation made to 
him, and confirmed his by the unchangeable 


word of God; yet that it cannot be his chief 


good 18 proved, by ſhowing that neither 'of 
the characterifticks before mentioned can be 
applied to it. 

1. We may not acquieſce in a created in- 
joyment for its can ſake, We have not 


the allowance of our Maker for this, who 
cannot act ſo unwiſely, as to deſign one 


creature for the ultimate end of another. 
The ſatis faction therefore which a reaſon- 
able Being takes, in the ſociety or injoyment 
of his fellow-creatures, ought to be found- 
ed in the footſteps or the i image which they 
exhibit of the divine perfections, and their 


being the effects of his love, and only a taſte 


of that more conſummate happineſs] which 


God deſigns for him, and Which 18 to be 


injoyed in him alone. 
2. The whole of created k united 


cannot render a man compleatly happy, 
for theſe reaſons. 


1. It is impoſſible that he ſhould avoid 


this thought, or that the thought ſhould | 


not 


fg 
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not diſturb him, that if the Creature con- 
tain ſo much of goodneſs, what muſt be 
the fulneſs of the infinite Creator ! For as 
long as he has his eye upon ſomething 
that 'is more excellent, than the good of 
which he is in poſſeſſion, how is it con- 
ceivable he ſhould be perfectly ſatisfied | 
therewith ? 

2. The univerſe is finite, and Tops 
finite not proportioned to the Underſtand- 
ing and Will of man, the two princi- 
ples of fruition ; and where there is no pro- 
portion, there can be no compleat happi- 
neſs. As well may perfe& muſic reſult from 
ſounds diſagreeable to the organ of hearing, 
for which they are either too high, or 
too low, as perfect happineſs from an im- 
perfect harmony between the object and the 
faculties of injoyment. There are two de- 
fires interwoven in the frame of our Bei 
the deſire of truth and the defire of happr- - 
neſs, in both which there is a kind of 12, 
nity, which ariſes after this manner. By 
the contemplation of my own ſoul I gain the 
ideas of ſeveral perfections, with which I per- 
ceive it to be adornod. Following therefore 
the impulſe of my own mind, I enlarge the 
proſpect, and widen my ideas more and 
more, till loſt in the conception of a Being, 
who poſſeſſes all theſe perfections, and very 
probably many more, with the additional 
Characteriſticks of infinite and eternal, Now 


it F 
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it is of the nature of the Underſtanding, 


and of the Will, to purſue the ſupreme 


truth, and the ſupreme good ; and conſe- 
quently while I have a Being in view, in 
whoſe idea is lodged both infinite Truth and 
infinite Good, which alone are able to anſwer 
that ſomething like infinity that is in our 
deſires, I ſhall never reſt ſatified in any al- 
lotment among the creatures, though in the 


fineſt apartment of the univerſe, and ac- 


commodated with every good, ſhort of a 
correſpondence and intercourſe with the 
Deity. 

3. As a perſon muſt be virtuous to have 
a true injoyment of any thing, ſo the more 


virtuous he is, the greater muſt be his re- 
ſemblance and love to the Deity ; and con- 


ſequently the more earneſt his endeavours 
to unite with the original and center of his 


Being, in contemplating and injoying 


whom he ſhall be perfectly transformed 
into his likeneſs, and be at once an image of 
his perfection and of his bleſſedneſs. No 
Creature then can be my chięf good. It is 
not in theſe rivulets to quench my vaſt and 
eager thirft of happineſs; from whence it 


follows, that God alone is the Summum Bonum 


of man, that boundleſs good after which I 
am ſeeking. 


Srcr. XI. If ſome Critics are not ſo 
_ far p-ſighted, as to ſee more in the my 
0 
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of a Phlofopher * than is really there, we 
1 are able alſo to produce a teſtimony to 
1 the ſame truth from among the Pagans. 

EE My opinion of this matter is, that whether 
by the contemplation of the idea of the am 
Ka good, which is Plato's definition of 
the chief good, he meant the contemplation 

of God, who contains in himſelf the ideas 
or exemplars of all things, and their ſeveral 
perfections in an infinite degree, and un- 
mixed with any allay of imperfection ; or 
_ underſtood the term in the abſurd ſenſe 
which Ariſtotle endeavours to faſten upon 
him, of an uni ver good, or abſtracted idea 
exiſting without all /ingulars, in the nature 
of a genus to the reſt; or deſigned no more 
than the contemplation of neceſſary and 
eternal truths; whether I ſay he intended 
one or other, or neither of theſe, he talks 

too obſcurely on. the ſubject, for any great 
ſtreſs to be laid upon his opinion. How- 


| , ever, to gratify the curious, I will add in the 
i i what a Comment ator upon Ari/totle 
1 | | Lays 


* 


i 1 See Stanley s Liſe of Plato. | 

| r Taleys in Arift.' Eth. ad Nicom. L. 1. E. 6. Pla, 
tonis ſententia fuit, divinam quandam, & humanam idzam 
eſſe; & divinam quidem ſapientiam Dei, & exemplar Deo 
propofitum appellat, quo cuncta creata, factaque ſant, Hu- 

manam vero idæam vocat ſpeciem & notionem in mente ho- 

minis impreſſam, quæ primum conſuſior & obſcurior eſt, pau- 
latim vero una cum ætate clarior & illuſtrior efficitur. Ho- 
minis autem felicitatem definit, vera & perfecta ſapientia Dei, 
quam nemo in mortali hac vita conſequitur, ſed poſt mor- 
tem; cum fruitur præſenti & explicata cognitione, &, ut 
'Theologi an viſione Dei. 
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ſays in relation to Plato's ſentiments on this 
ſubject. ; 1 


SECT. XII. But whether we have Plato's 
authority or not for making this concluſion, 
that God 7s the chief happineſs of man, there 
is a great deal of reaſon. to juſtify it. God 
made all things for himſelf, and more eſpe- 
cially intelligent Beings, and ought therefore 
to be the terminating object of their view. 
He is the author of our faculties, and to 
be ſure is able to match the faculties which 

he has made. As for my body, the moſt 
unlikely part to receive its happineſs from a 
ſpiritual Being, I conſider, that the ſatiſ- 
faction and pleaſure which come in this 
way, flow not properly from the objects 
without, but are the immediate production of 
God; and therefore think I, he can raiſe in 
me the very ſame pleaſure in the abſence of 
the object; and even when it is preſent ought 
to be accounted my chief good; for as 
much as to him I am indebted for all the 
pleaſing ſenſations which I injoy. My ſen- 
| ſes are but the channels, or conditions rather, 
and external objects no more than occaſional - 
cauſes, at the preſence of which God vari- 
ouſly impreſſes my mind. This you will | 
ſee proved in Pneumatology. So that in truth 1 
God is the author of all /en/ible pleaſure; | 
and not only the author but the object too 
of the nobler pleaſures of the mind. 6d 
| tne 
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the mind I ſay, which when reſtored to its 


proper perfeQion, has a direct analogy to 
the Eternal Spirit. Beſides which I alſo 
reaſon, that God is his own happineſs, and if 
there be in him good ſufficient to ſatisfy an 
infinite Being, there is undoubtedly enough 
to fill all created minds, whoſe capacities 


are limited. It is a glorious idea of the Su- 


e Being, to conceive of him as that 
ni verſal Sun which inlightens the intel- 


kw welds: that een ale Gem of 


good at which they all drink and are ſatiſ- 
fied. Here then our wanderings are over, 
the thoughts find here their ne plus ultra, 
their — bounds, beyond this we cannot 
form a conception, a wiſh, and it is a laud- 
able ambition to be contented with nothing 
below it, 


Mi 


* 


* proper to be read on . Chapter, 
beſides thoſe cited, are 


Arif. Eth. ad Nicom. L. 1. C. 4—6. 


| Grove's Sermons, Vol. 6. Ser. 2 & 3. on 
Mart. v. g. 6 

Duchal's Three Sermons. 
Lucas's Inquiry after Happineſs, F. 3 
e 

Oroue's Spectator. Vol. 8. No 635. 
Rowe's Letters, Moral and Entertaining. 
, el. 4, 6, 11. /P;-4;Lee,'6 60:3 17 
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"7 CH 417. Bk 


Of the Chief Good which Reaſon can 
prove to be defigned for Man, and 
the Chara&teriſticks of it. | 


SECT. 1. UR next inquiry is concern- 


ing the Summum Bonum, or 


higheſt happineſs, which Reaſon can de- 
monſtrate to be actually deſigned for man. 


It is known by theſe three properties. It is 
ſomething which all men, if not wanting to 


themſelves, may be poſſeſſed of — It is 
one and the ſame to all mankind — And 
while in itſelf fitted to make the poſſeſſor 


happy, is not prevented in its operation by 


ſome other thing, which keeps him from 


reliſhing it. ; 


I. It is ſomething which all men, if not. 


wanting to themſelves, may be poſſeſſed of. 
* Nilne efſe proprium cutquam ? Saith the in- 
genious Poet, Summum Bonum eſſe Heræ pu- 
tabam hunc Pamphilum. And in another 
place, Ego vitam Deorum propterea ſempiter- 
nam eſſe arbitror, qued voluptates eorum pro- 


priæ ſunt, Two things are intimated by 


8 theſe 
2 Terent. Andria. A. 4. S. 3. A. 5. S. 5. 
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theſe paſſages, that it is pleaſure which 
makes life deſerve its name, and that this 
pleaſure muſt be ſomething that we can call 
our own, quid proprium ; for which reaſon 
he makes happineſs to be the peculiar attri- 
bute of the Gods, the moſt exalted of all 
Beings. Happineſs mult certainly be among 
the 7a eg mans the things in our power, and 
depending upon our choice ; for the Au- 
thor and Governor of the univerſe always 
acting with the moſt perfect wiſdom, and 
having made man a reaſonable and active 
Being, cannot without a contradiction be 


ſuppoſed to beſtow happineſs, the beſt of 


his gifts, after ſuch a manner, that it ſhould 


rather ſeem ſcattered by Chance or Humour, 


than conferred on man by their common 
Lord, ac the reward; of the right uſe of their 
intelleQual powers. © It would be the 
< greateſt abſurdity, ſays Ariſtotle *, to 
e aſcribe happineſs, the beſt thing in the 
« world, to Fortune.” And in this ſenſe the 
proverbial expreſhon has a. great deal of 


truth in it, Unuſguiſque. ſue fortune. faber 
z every man has the. framing of his 


own lot. 


SECT. Il. 'This uniobfirates that no. ad. 


vantages or endowments. of body can be the 


proper happineſs of man, becauſe theſe are 
not things about which the free election of 


the 
» Eth, ad Nicom. L. 1. C. 9. 
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the Will is at all eonverſant: nor the in- 
jqyments of this world, of whatever kind 
they are, both becauſe we have no ſecure . 
property in them, and becauſe, that while 
they are the portion of the lazy and unde- 
ſerving, who often ſtumble upon them 
without ſeeking after them, they are with- 
held from the induſtrious, and thoſe who 
have the beſt claim to them, know beſt how 
to injoy them, and who would improve 
them moſt to the common benefit of man- 
kind. The Heathen therefore made Fortune 
or Chance the diſpoſer of theſe things, de- 
ſcribing her as the patroneſs of fools, rather 
than of wiſe men; for they ſaw that they 
were not divided according to mens moral 
qualities. From whence they ought to have 

inferred, not that worldly affluence and 
proſperity came from Chance, but that they 
cannot be the proper felicity of rational 
creatures. This, I fay, is the inference 
which they ought to have drawn from 
hence, as without doubt it is the inſtruction 
deſigned by Providence. The nature of 
« the univerſe would never have admitted 
of ſuch an error, that good and evil 
cc things ſhould without any difference fall 
* to good men and bad. But life and 
| H 8 cc death, 


; ———tanquam 
Sit proprium cuiquam, puncto quod mobilis bers, 
Nune prece, nune pretio, nune vi, nunc ſorte ſuprema, 
Permutet Dominos, & cedat in altera jura. Hor. L. 2. Ep. 2. 
4 Antonin. L. 2. F. 11. 
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« death, honour and diſgrace, pleaſure and 
<« pain, wealth and poverty, happen alike 
© to men of the moſt oppoſite characters; 
ce therefore theſe things are neither good nor 
« evil.” This reaſoning is fallacious and 
will not hold; for let the Stoics harangue 
as long as they pleaſe, they will never be 
able to perſuade us, that eaſe is not a good, 
and pain an evil, But with a little altera- 
tion the argument becomes concluſive. The 
nature which prefides in the univerſe can 
never be ſuppoſed to diſpenſe happineſs and 
miſery, without reſpect to the moral quali- 
ties of the perſons to whom they are aſſign- 
ed; yet life and death, riches and poverty, 
are thus diſpenſed in the preſent ſtate, 
therefore thoſe things as at preſent diſpen- 
ſed. do not conſtitute the happineſs or mi- 
ſery of man. | 5 


* 


S ECT. III. 2. The true happineſs of 
mankind is one and the fame to all ©. This I 
gather from the ſameneſs of their natures ; for 
as Cicero * well obſerves, Nihil eft enim unum 
uni tam fimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſ- 
metipſos ſumus. Sc. There is not any 
ce thing ſo much alike, and ſo equal to an- 
«© other, as we all are alike one another. 
ce So that if corrupt cuſtoms, and falſe opi- 

| „ nions, 


Quodcunque ei mmum Bonum, neceſſe eſt 02 
eſſe propoſitum Lacan. De falſa Sapientia. L. 3. C. 11. 
De Legibus. L. 1. F. 10. =D 
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< nions, did not pervert our tender minds, 
“and turn them every way, no man would 
ce be more like himſelf, than every man to 
c all others: hence whatever is the true de- 
4 finition of one man, includes all men.“ 
This is a good indication of the happineſs 
for which they are deſigned. The bodies 
of men are formed alike, the faculties of 
their ſouls are the ſame, they agree in the 
ſame general wants and deſires. Now if 
we make obſervation of inferior creatures 
we ſhall find, that thoſe. of the ſame kind 
have one uniform hent of nature, and pur- 
ſue the ſame way df life. Their food, their 
pleaſures, their diverſions, in one word, 
their happineſs, are the ſame. ' And if there 
be a greater diverſity in the particular inch- 
nations of mankind, beſides the uſe this is 
of to hold men in ſociety, it was probably 
Intended to ſignify, that the body, in which 
this diverſity of tempers is founded, is not 
the man, his principal and nobler part ; that 
this variety was calculated for the preſent 
fate, in which it ſerves many excellent 
ends; and that none of thoſe things about 
which men ſo diſagree are the real felicity 
of man. Do what we will we ſhall 5 er 
mT H 3 "7 + our 
8 Horace expreſſes. this diverſity of taſtes and inclinations 
with his uſual ſpirit. | e EE 
Cur alter fratrum ceſſare & ludere & ungi, 
Præferat Herodis palmatis pinguibus; alter 
Dives & importunus, ad umbram lucis ab ortu 


Silveſtrem flammis, & ferro” mitiget agrum. &c. 
| Js 12. Ep, 2. ad finem. 
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about theſe things, one man's inclination 
leading him to the Camp, another's to the 
Court, another's to the Bar, another's to 
the Exchange, and another's into Retirc- 
ment; one man's palate ſtanding to this 
diſh, another's to that; one man highly 
: pleaſed with that which is extremely diſ- 
taſteful to another, Whereas if they exer- 
ciſe their Reaſon, they muſt all anite in 
their apprehenſions of true happineſs, which 
muſt be the ſame to all partaking of the 
fame nature. To which 'I may add, that 
theſe things are of a ſcanty nature, and can- 
not be injoyed without being parted; from 
whence muſt proceed len competitions 
and animoſities, if men have not more un- 


derſtanding than to place their happineſs in 
ſuch narrow. injoyments. 


Seer, IV. 3. The chief good of man 
muſt be ſomething which while fitted to 
make the poſſeſſor happy, is not prevented 


in its operation by ſome other thing, which 
keeps him from reliſhing it. 


valeat poſſeſſor oportet, 
Si comportatis rebus bene cogitet uti. 


e Health muſt ſmile on a man, or he can- 
e“ not injoy the riches which he has gather- 
« ed.” To one in the gout or far, how 


Iittle 
: > Horad- L. I. Ep. 2. 
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little would it ſignify to have thoſe things in 
his cuſtody, which would very much de- 
light him, if his body were at eaſe. Not 
only bodily pain and bodily pleaſure, but 
bodily pain and mental pleaſure cannot ſub- 
fiſt together, if the former be any thing vio- 
lent. All the advantage which 4 man can 
receive from a good conference in this caſe, is 
only to be leſs miſerable. Or let us ſuppoſe 
him to be under a prevailing melancholy, 
which is the frequent infelicity of the beſt 
men; though ſuch a one may have the 
cleareſt right of any man living to be chear- 
ful, he is not capable of being fo, the cloud 
upon his mind darkening his proſpect, and 
caſting a gloom upon all the objects around 
him. - What can be plainer than the con- 
cluſion from all this, that the happineſs de- 
ſigned for man, whatever it be, is not to 
be injoyed in this world? A man may be 
virtuous in ſpite of the world, he may ob- 
tain the favour of God, though he be not 
the favourite of the world ; yet while his 
mind hath its attention ingroſſed by pain, 
or is oppreſſed by melancholy, or diſtracted 
with cares, he may have things of infinite 
value in his cuſtody, but will not be able 
to injoy them. Fob | 
There is a great deal of reaſon far that 
diſtinction of the Pythagoreans, between 
peg as to nature, and perfection as to 
Life; a like diſtinction to which you have 
| 4 in 
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in Ari/totle ', between Agdn re, and prog THe, 
both which he makes to conſpire in the idea. 
of happineſs. And this may anſwer what 
the Emperor Antoninus alledges to prove, 
that nothing which befals a man can make 
him unhappy, v/z. that it cannot hinder 
him from being juſt, magnanimous, tempe- 
rate, prudent, &c. with which qualities be 
ing endowed, human nature, an:x« v * 
Has all that belongs to if, Nothing is 
wanting to the perfection of the man, but a 
great deal to his happineſs. Virtue rightly. 
underſtood is the perfection of human na- 
ture, but this alone will not make a man 
happy, in order to this it is further neceſ- 
ſary, that he be perfect as to life, or happy 
in the circumſtances of his Being. There 
muſt therefore be another world, where the 
virtuous man ſhall have an untroubled frui- 
tion of his proper good, and not be liable 
to ſuch frequent ſeparations from it as he 
now is. Upon the whole, natural Reaſon 
demonſtrates. this, that the injoyment of 
God in a future ſtate is the higheſt happineſs 
deſigned for man. This all may injoy, who 
aſpire to the injoyment. Though he con- 
tains all, and his fulneſs is adapted to all, 
yet he is but one object, and ſo correſponds 
to that excellent character of the ſupreme 
good given by. Cicero l. Finis bonorum, qui” 
I Eth. ad Wiesen E. 1. 3. 9. Lib. 4 49. 
1 De Offic. L. 3- F. 33; | 
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ſimplex eſſe debet, ex difſimilibus rebus miſceri, 
& temperars non poteſt, © The ſupreme 
good is one ſimple thing, and cannot be 


* made up of objects various and unlike.” 


Finally—In a future ſtate God will be injoy- 
ed by good men to greater advantage, than 
this het will admit, where there are ſo 


many things to diſturb and break in y_—_— 
the injoyment. 
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Books proper to be read on this Chapter, 
beſides thoſe cited, are 


Cicero De Finibus. 
Mori Encheir. L. 3. C. ꝙ & 10. 
Tillotſon. Vol. 1. Ser. 40. on Pſalm 73. 25. 
Lucas's Furry after Happineſs. . P. 2. 
CG 4:0. 7.0 
Prior's Solomon, 
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Of. the higheſt Happineſs attainable 
in the preſent life. The opinions 
of the Epicureans, Stoics, ande 
Peripatetics examined; and the 
favour of God, and an intercourſe 
with him, oroved to conſtitute the 


higheſt Happineſs of this life. 


SECT. I. MF three inquities concerning 
the Summum Bonum, or high- 
eft happineſs of 'man, the laſt only remains 
to be purſued, v/2, What is the greateſt 
happineſs attainable in the preſent life? 
The good things which fall within the 
compals of this queſtion are uſually divided 
into the following claſſes, the good things 
of the Mind, ſuch as knowledge and virtue; 
of the Body, as health, ſtrength or beauty ; ; 
and of Fortune, as honatrs, riches, plea- 
| ſures, Sc. Ciceros diſtinction (he doe 
not ſay bonorum of gvads, becauſe 3 
to the Stoics, whoſe opinion he eſpouſes, 
there is but one good all, but rerum expe- 


tendarum) 


De 3 L. 3. §. 29. 


\ 
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tendarum) of things defirable is, of thoſe that 
are ſeated in the Body or the Mind, or are 
without us, or things external, which laſt I 
| reckon a much better name for them, than 
that which they commonly paſs under, of 
the goods of Fortune. Epicurus, if we fol- 
low the Sroics in their account of him, or 
Cicero or Horace, or almoſt all the Fa- 
thers, advanced ſenſual pleaſures into the ſeat 
of the Summum Bonum, ſupporting his opi- 
nion with this reaſon , © that every animal 
e by a natural inſtin& ſeeks pleaſure, and 
* rejoices in it, as its chief good,” But 
this reaſon if intended to prove, not pleaſure 
in general, but the pleaſures of ſenſe, to 
be the principal happineſs of mankind, 
is moſt unluckily choſen, ſerving to de- 
monſtrate the direct contrary, For man, 
becauſe he is of a nobler ſpecies than brute 
creatures, muſt be made for a nobler kind 
of happineſs ; and his“ mind or intellectual 
part being his diſtinctive character, the plea- 
ſure of the mind muſt be his proper, and 
therefore his beſt pleaſure, not the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, If in theſe man were to look for 
b De Nat. Deorum. L. 1. $. 40. | 
_ © Cc, De Finibus. L. 1. F. 9. A 
The ſubordination of the Senſes to Reaſon is happily ex- 
preſſed by Cicero. De Leg. L. 1. $.9. [ſum autem hominem 
eadem natura non ſolum celeritate mentis ornawvit, ſed etiam ſen- 
fs, tanquam ſatellites, attribuit ac nuntios. The ſ-nſes are but 


attendants and miniſters to the mind; which ought accord- 


ingly to uſe them as Servants, not be governed by them as 


Nt 
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his happineſs, it is certain that brutes would 
have the pre-eminence, who can indulge to 
the gratification of their ſenſes without any 
ſuch troubleſome check, as men receive 
from their Reaſon : which brings to my 
mind an obfervation of the great * Roman 
Moraliſt, A perſon addicted to a life of 
* pleaſure, if he be not quite ſunk into the 
<« beaſt (for it muſt be confeſſed that ſome. 
e have nothing of men but the ame) if he 
ce be but a degree more erect than his bre- 
<« thren of the field, though he be captiva- 
cc ted by pleaſure, yet out of a natural mo- 
ce deſty or ſhame he conceals or diſſembles 
« his inclination to it; a plain intimation. 
ce that bodily pleaſure is en the 
« dignity of human nature.“ 


Sect. II. As a further objection to ſenſual 
pleaſures I might take notice that they are 
too few and tranſient, and the intervals be- 


' tween them too long, to deſerve the name of 


Ane « Pleaſure, ſays f Seneca excel- 
“ lently well, ſtands on a precipice, and if 
« not kept within bounds, ſoon finks into 


« ſorrow and regret ; and how difficult is it 


to obſerve any bounds in that which we 
« have accuſtomed ourſelves to eſteem as 
« our felicity. In the deſire of true good 
ce there is no danger of exceſs,” The nar- 
8 8 rowneſs 
De Offic. L. 1. 

1 Epiſt. 23. 
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rowneſs of the ſenſes is another argument 
that the pleaſures of ſenſe are not thoſe for 
which man was deſigned. The author of 
- nature would have better matched theſe 
with the capacities of the ſoul, if happineſs 
had been to be conveyed by them. How 
wide and deep are the one, how ſtinted and 
ſhallow the other ! He that thinks to fill his 
ſoul by the application of his ſenſes to ex- 
ternal objects, does more abſurdly than a 
man, who ſhould attempt to quench his 
thirſt by ſucking through a fube, whoſe 
hollow was imperceptible. In a word, 
there cannot be happineſs were there is not 
ſatigfaction; but now between ſati faction, 
and what men commonly call pleaſure, 
there is a wide difference. Pleaſure has its 
abode in the ſenſes, or in the fancy, ſatiſ- 
Faction in the mind. Pleaſure is like a flaſh 
of lightning, momentary and pernicious, 
ſatigfaction is like the light of the day, 
which though not ſo dazling is more ſteady 
and reviving. Pleaſure excites a tumult in 
the paſſions, ſati faction governs and regu- 
lates them. To add no more. Pleaſure 
ſoftens and enervates the ſoul, and diſables 
it for conflicting with adverſity, ſatigfaction 
ſtrengthens and eſtabliſhes it. 


SECT, III. Epicurus has not been with- 
out his advocates, who explain the pleaſure 
he recommends after ſuch a manner, as to 


make 
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make it no way prejudicial to the interefts 
of Virtue, Yea, they will tell you, that 
he carried on the fame defign with the 
cet of the Philoſophers, though in a 
method at firſt fight very different from 
theirs, as it was more accommodate to na- 
ture. Gaſſendus is the moſt remarkable of 
his champions among the moderns, and in 
8 * a vindicator of his has theſe words. 
Clamat Epicurus is, quem vos nimis volup- 
* tatibus eſſe deditum dicitis, non poſſe jucun- 
« de vivi, niſi ſapienter, honeſte, juſteque 
e owatur.” © Epicurus, whom you decry 
« ſo much, as one abandoned to his plea- 
< ſures, even he loudly declares, that there 
<« is no way of living pleaſantly, but to live 
« wiſely, honeſtly, and juſtly.” In anſwer 
to this * Cicero obſerves, © Multa preclare 
« ſpe dicit. &c. Epicurus often ſays a 
« great many good things, and which have 
ce more reaſon and truth in them, than 
« conſiſtency with his avowed ſentiments. 
« He praiſes an abſtemious diet; this would 
c be like a Philoſopher if ſpo ken by S- 
* crates or Antiſthenes, but TT becomes his 
« mouth, who pronounces ſenſual pleaſure 
« the chief good. By ſuch declarations the 
cc injudicious are. drawn in, and his fect 
« grows ſo numerous.“ If I might be al- 
lowed to take the part of a moderator in 
FER 1 this 
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this diſpute I would fay, that as on the one 
hand I hardly believe Epiaurus to have been 
a Debauchee, ſo on the other I cannot per- 
ſaade myſelf, that he who believed not a 
Providence, nor the immateriality and 1m- 
mortality of the foul, could be a great ad- 
mirer of Virtue. Epicurus was a friend to 

bodily pleaſures, but to thoſe only which 

were conſiſtent with health; and according- 

ly it was a maxim in his School, Sic pre- 

ſentibus voluptatibus fruaris, ut futuris non 

noceas. © So to. regulate our indulgence to 

<« preſent pleaſures, as not to prejudice fu- 

. <« ture injoyments.” A moſt excellent ſay- 
ing if underſtood in' the beſt ſenſe that the 
words. will bear; but in the meaning of 
Epicurus no more than a dictate of ſenſual 
prudence. As according to his principles, 
all thoſe fine fayings of his can be no better, 
with which Seneca embelliſhes his writings. 
Pleaſure may be often conſiſtent with Health, 
when it is not with /ir:& Virtue. Epicurus 
would talk frequently of tranquility of 
mind, but miſtake him not, the tranquility 
he ſo much extols is not the peace of a 
good conſcience, but of a mind ' undiſturbed 
; with the cares of the world; of which in- 
dolent ſtate he was ſo fond, as to deſcribe 
the happineſs of his. Gods, by a retirement 


from 


— 
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Nos autem beatam vitam in animi ſecuritate, & in om- 


nium vacatione munerum ponimus. Velleius in Cic. de Nat. 
Deorum. | 
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from the affairs of the univerſe; and the 
Gardens of Epicurus are become proverbial. 

In ſhort, a * Gentleman of an elegant taſte in 
theſe things, but of little Religion, in giv- 
ing us his own character, hath fortunately 
hit that of Epicurus, a Voluptuary whoſe 

ce averſion to Debauchery was not leſs than 
* his inclination for Pleaſure.” To proceed. 


Sect. IV. If Epicurns, as ſome have re- 
preſented him, was in one extreme, the 
Stoics, in ſuppoſing Virtue of itſelf, and un- 
endowed with any other good things, ſuffi- 
cient to make a man happy were in ano- 
ther. Both forgot they were men, the no- 
tions of Whoſe happineſs they were ſettling; 
one levelling them with beaſts, the other 

raiſing them to an equality with the Gods. 
Summum Bonum Stoicis dicitur convenienter 
nature vivere. Man's chief happineſs, 
* according to the Scoics, was to live ac- 
« cording to nature; which phraſe with 
them was but a periphraſis for Virtue. 
To the ſame 8 the ® philgſophical Em- 
peror. You have tried ſeveral experi- 
* ments, and could never yet light upon 
an happy life. You have not met with 
it in argumentation, nor in ricbes, nor in 
& glory, nor in | Pleaſure. Where then is it 
cc to 


k St. Evremont. | | 
1 1 Cic. de Offic. L. 3. | 
ws Antaninus Tleps Seaule. L. 8. F. 1. 
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* to be found ? In doing thoſe things which 
© human nature demands from you.” By 
human nature he means right and unbiaſſed 
Reaſon, for ſo he explains what nature re- 
quires, by temperance, fortitude, liberality, 
and the like. Thus high do theſe men 
carry their commendations of Virtue, and 
even higher, to * extravagance. But with- 
out any reflection upon Virtue, which if 
genuine is too humble to accept ſuch idola- 
trous incenſe, I muſt be bold to fay, that 
Virtue itſelf is not the chief happineſs of 
man in this life. Let it be content with 
the honour of being the inſtrument of ob- 
taining it. For what men call Virtue is 
either a ſhoot from Religion, being directed 
by the Will of the Supreme Cauſe as its 
rule and meaſure, and animated by his favour 
as its ultimate reward, or grows upon other 
principles, and is nouriſhed by other views. 
If this latter be underſtood, it is the ſhadow 
of Virtue, not the vital ſubſtance, it is va- 
nity, or intereſt, or at beſt a natural gene- 

roſity of temper. And ſuch as the Virtue 
is itſelf, ſuch is the pleaſure it beſtows up- 
on its votaries, falſe and counterfeit, or of 
too low a kind to be worth much. If it be - 
true Virtue, its pleaſures are then like itſelf 
divine, both in their original, and in their 


Es Me; 


a See Cie. Tuſc. Queſt, L. 5. The main of which is—/ir- 
tutem ad beate wivendum ſa ipſa efſe contentam, That Vir- 
tue is /e/f ſufficient for happineſs. 
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z/ſue ; they begin and end in God. Inſo- 
much that Virtue itſelf and its delights too 
are derivative and dependent, and reſem- 
bling the light, which loſes its luſtre and 
its very being, when ſeparated from the 
glorious fountain that feeds it. 


SecT. V. This error of the Stoics was 
founded on a miſtaken truth, that of the 
ſeveral things reducible to the two heads of 
Te 49 nw and Ta uw & mw, of things in our 
power, and things not in our power, happi- 
neſs muſt be among the former. Thus far 
they were in the right, as likewiſe br diſ- 
carding' for this reaſon external advantages 
from the notion of the chief good. Non 
eſt tuum, fortuna quod facit tuum. Seneca. 
That is not your own, for which you are 
e obliged to Fortune.” They were further 
juſtified in placing Virtue among the things 
in our own power, provided their meaning 
was not hereby to exclude the divine aſſiſt- 
ance, And if Virtue: had been the only 
thing in our power they would juſtly have 
given it the title of the ſapreme good. But 
are not the favour and approbation of God, 
the certain conſequences of a courſe of real 
Virtue, and therefore to be numbered 
among the things in our cwn power, as 
well as Virtue ? And how then .come theſe 
to be forgotten ? I doubt from the ſame 
gigantick pride, which made Mezent:us 2 
| | S 
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. the Poet fay, Dextra mihi Dems, ns This 
Fe right hand 1 is my God.” 


ITSS VI. As for the pere, they 
were not ſo widely diſtant in their notions 
from the Stoics as ſome have imagined. 
They both agreed in this that Virtue is the 


Summum Bonum; the difference between 


them lay here, that the Stoics not contented 
with faying that Virtue is the chief good, 
proceeded further to aſſert, that it was the 
only good, This was the 5% Jeuchos, their 
firſt and leading error, into which they fell 
for want of diſtinguiſhing between phyſical 
and moral good and evil. That Virtue is 
the only moral god, and Vice the only 
moral evi is very true, but not ſo fimply 
ſpeaking ; becauſe there are other things 
Shai) good beſides Virtue, and propcaly 
evil beſides Sin. But as I obſerved efore, 
this however ? abſurd was the doctrine of 
the Stoics; and accordingly we find à Cicero, 
after having divided good into uſeful and 
virtuous, utile & honeſtum, in the firſt Book 
of his Offices, in the progreſs of the work, 
and eſpecially in the 7h/rd Book, he drops 
the firſt and contracts the whole idea of 
8500 to the good of Virtue. His chief rea- 

: I 2 | ſon 


— 


© * Fir Virgil ZEneid. B. 10. 
1 ef, inquit, (ſc. Zeno) malum, niſi quod turpe, & 
e t. Ad ineptias redis. Illud enim, quod me ange- 


bat, non eximis. Scis dolorem non eſſe nequitiam. &c. 
Tuſe. = L. 2. F. 12. 
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ſon for which ſeems to be, that he knew 
not any other way but upon this principle, 
to evince the obligation mankind are under 
to facrifice their own ptivate eaſe or plea- 
ſure, or advantage, or life itſelf, to the 
good of the ſociety. Ignorant I ſay of the 
true principles upon which this is founded, 
vi. a regard to the Author of human na- 
ture and human ſociety, and the conſiſten- 
cy at leaſt of ſacrificing this mortal life with 
the hope of a more glorious felicity in an 
after ſtate, he endeavoured to make this 
falſe principle ſerve inſtead of the true. 
The 4 Peripatetics on the contrary denied 
with reaſon Or: 1 Afeln evlaprns mpos Evaiuonas, 
that Virtue was ſelf-ſufficient, and therefore 
required ſeveral other things as auxiliaries, 
ſuch as health, proſperity, friends, and the 
like, which are to the virtuous man in the 
nature of inſtruments or, ornaments to his 
felicity. But then all theſe things put into 
the ſcale againſt Virtue, * vix minimi mo- 
menti, were ſcarce of any weight or conſi- 
deration at all. | 


SecT. VII. Having thus given you a 
view of the ſentiments of the three princi- 
pal ſees among the Philoſophers con- 
cerning human Feta I ſhould now, 
did I think it neceſſary, examine the 

preten- 


4 Ariſt. Eth. ad Nicom L. 1. C. . 
7 Ce, de Offic. L. 3. | 
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i pretenſions of riches, honours, learning, 
friendſhip, and the other bleſſings of life, to 
this title. But as every man's reflections or 
experience will inable him to diſprove their 
ſeveral claims, I ſhall without entering into 
them take a ſhorter way, and ſhow what 15 
the chief happineſs of this life, in doing 
which I ſhall at the ſame time make it evi- 
dent what 7s not ſo. An intereſt in God 
then, and a conſtant intercourſe with him, 
maintained by contemplation, faith, love and 
hope, are what every wiſe man, when he wis 
forming a ſcheme for. a happy life, will fix 
both as the foundation and ſupreme point of 
it too. A few conſiderations briefly hinted 
at will put this beyond diſpute. From 
hence reſults the divineſt pleaſure and ſatiſ- 
faction. For what more god-like pleaſure 
than to ſurvey infinite fulneſs and perfection? 1 
What more ſatisfying than to be able to add, . 
all this is mine, for my benefit? What ſo 
pleaſing as the exerciſe of a warm and ra- 
tional devotion, towards the Author of my 
Being? Or ſo delightful as to feel his pre- 
ſence inlightening and actuating whole in- 
tellectual nature? If this imperfecteſtate will 
not admit the good man to be in tranſports, 
I 3 he 


t See Fuvenal's Tenth Satire, where he proves at large, 
that neither rjches, honours, power, eloquence, fame, long- 
life, beauty or learning, can make men happy; and there- 
fore gives men this good advice, to leave it to the gods te 
grant theſe or not, as they ſaw beſt. 

| Permittes ipſis expendere numinibus —— 
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he yet injoys a repoſe, a peace, a ſweet and 


gentle delectation, which far exceed -M 
other pleaſures, fp 


Szcr. VIII. "Azaln, he that makes ſure 
FFD title to the divine favour, takes the moſt 

ene method of ſecuring all other 
good things; having infinite 8 ingaged 
to imploy unbounded power, and the 
moſt perfect wiſdom for his . And 
then further, this good is of ſuch a nature, | 
as, wherever it is injoyed, to communicate 
a tue to other things, and to fill them 
with pleaſure which they have not of their 
own. It refines friendſbip and exalts learn- 
ing, and at the fame time that it regulates, 
improves the moſt common entertainments 
of life. Is a man devoted to a contempla- 
tive life? This furniſhes him with new 
ſcenes, and ſheds a more lovely and beauti- 
ful light upon every object; while in the 
man himſelf it produces a no leſs remark- 
able change, invigorating his faculties, and 
preparing them for the moſt divine imploy- 
ments, Is he ingaged i in a life of action? 
This raiſes his views, and ſpurs him on to 
generous defigns and enterprizes for the 
good of mankind, whom he would rejoice 
to further in their way to immortality. 
The love of God is the beft ſeaſoning to all 
human delights, and that which moſt of all 
heightens their reliſh, Shall 1 likewiſe de- 


mand 
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mand what one good thing can ſatisfy for 
the want of all the reſt, as this can? That 
perſon ſurely hath no great reaſon to be 
concerned at the drying up of the ſtream, 


who has the fountain nigh at hand. What 


is there, finally, that can ſupport the mind 
in the proſpect or ſuffering of the various 
evils of this mortal life, excepting a e 
of the divine favour? He that has this, 

clad in armour of a celeſtial temper, n 
which no arrow can penetrate, and may 
meet death itſelf not only undaunted, but 


with an air of triumph. Death which for 


ever baniſhes the ſenſualiſt from his paradiſe, 


puts the good man into ſure and everlaſting 
poſſeſſion of his. 


SEC T. IX. But! it bay bene nd if upon 
the whole it be ſo evident, that the favour of 
God is the chief happineſs of man, as I have 
ſhown in this and the former Chapters, 
whence proceeds it, that ſo few agree in 
thinking him their chief good ? That there 
is ſo great a variance among mankind in 
the choice of objects? Or, laftly, ſo gene- 
ral a conſent in purſuing the pleaſures of 
ſenſe of one kind or another? To each of 
theſe Queſtions I ſhall anfwer diſtinctly and 


briefly. 


1. Whence can it proceed, that ſo * 
agree in ſeeking after God as their chief 


good. The corruption of the heart is the 


14 main 
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main. reaſon of this. The mind hath its 
taſte as well as the body, this is r | 
vitiated, and ſet quite wrong for thoſe 
things which are the proper objects of its 
felicity, by the early influence of ſenſe, and 
ſenſual appetities and paſſions, by bad edu- 
cation, and bad example*, Beſides which 
there is an error alfo in the judgment, ari- 
{ing principally from theſe zqvo cauſes. 

I. That men are not, ſo apprehenſive, 
and ſo well perſuaded as they ſhould be, of 
the diſtinction between the ſoul and the body. 
Either they think not at all of it, that they 
have a ſoul, or are ready to fancy, that the 
ſoul is only a finer part of the body, which 
ſerves to move and actuate the reſt, and 
which when taken from the outward caſe, - 
will be ſcattered and loſt in the air; not as 
a ſpiritual ſubſtance, diſtin& in its being 
and operations, capable of ſubſiſting out of 
the body, and of being happy or miſerable 
when the body is no more. Beings of a 
ſeparate nature muſt have their ſeparate 
wants, their ſeparate happineſs, and their 
ſeparate ſtate. But once men come to be- 
lieve, that ſoul and body are of the ſame 
ſubſtance and nature, the next ſtep is to 
conclude, that their happineſs is the ſame 


too. 
2. From 


„ See this ill influence of Senſe, Ec, finely illuſtrated in 
Cebes's Table, bk 4 
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2. From the infelicity which attends the 
ſoul in its preſent union with the body, 
which though quick to perceive the neceſſi- 
ties of its companion, is inſenſible of its own. 
The body cannot be deſtitute of things 
needful, but the ſoul is immediately adver- 
tiſed of it by ſome painful ſenſation, and in 
haſte to have it ſupplied; whereas it can 
want what is eſſential to its own happineſs 
and hardly know it, Certainly God has 
thus framed us for wiſe ends, and probably 
one chief reaſon of it is, that we could not 
otherwiſe be informed of the wants of the 
body, than by the pain which they give us; 
and if we were not excited to it by the 
preſſing appetite of hunger and thirſt, and 
the pleaſure of gratifving them, we ſhould 
not take the care neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of our bodies. But as by conſidera- 
tion and reflection we may inform ourſelves 
of the wants of our better part, God expects 
that the care we take of that ſhould be the 
effect of ſuch thought and conſideration, 
If we were puſhed on to provide for our 
ſouls, as we are for our bodies, by certain 
irreſiſtible appetites, where would be the 
virtue, where the praiſe, of being concern- 
ed for their welfare? God has therefore ſo 
framed our Beings, that we muſt exerciſe 
pur Reaſon and Underſtanding, in order 
fully to apprehend the neceſſity of injoying 
God to make us happy. But, alas, now 
CW 
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few will be at the trouble of this! And 
their neglect of this is the root of all their 
errors. | r 


SECT. X. 2. How ſhall we account for 
that great diverſity among mankind in their 
choice and purſuit of particular objects? 1 
anſwer, that if we conſider them as having 
loſt the idea of the true good, this is no way 
wonderful. Truth is one, but error infinite. 
There is a conſciouſneſs that they are not 
right, and ſo every man beats out a path 
for himſelf as his fancy leads him. I had 
occaſion to take notice before, that there is 
a diſcernable variety in the genius and tem- 
pers of men, from whence it unavoidably 
follows, that. in caſe they take not Reaſon 
for their guide, they will differ in their no- 
tions of happineſs, as much as they do in 
their zuclinations. There is need of a great 
number of arts and profeſſions, for the 
fupport and defence, and convenience, and 
embelliſhment of human life. And that 
there might not be wanting a ſufficient 
number of perſons to manage and excel in 
each, men have different turns given to 
their minds by their wiſe Creator ; which 
havea further uſe, to keep up a good under- 
ftanding and correſpondence amongſt men, 
by being mutually affiſting to each other: 
Not to. mention that by this means they are 
all imployed, and even they who have no 
GWE: work 


* 
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work to do with their hands, are not ſuffer- 
ed to let their brazns lie idle. The conſe- 


quence of this diverſity in mens inclinations, 


as I juſt obſerved, if Reaſon be not conſult- 
ed, will be, that every man will be apt to 
think, that happineſs is to be found in the 
way of life to which the bent of his genius 
moſt ſtrongly carries him. 


Srer, XI. 3. How comes ; there to be C 


general a conſent of mankind, in purſuing: 
the pleaſure of ſenſe of one kind or other, 
as their chief good? It is in ſhort becauſe 
they judge of them by wrong meaſures, 
ſuch as the violence of their inclination. 


They are powerfully inclined to ſuch plea- 


ſures, therefore they are good for them. 


'T b&r inclination this way is much more. 
forcible than to any thing elſe, therefore 
they are the beſt mark they can propoſe, 
and contain their chief good or felicity. 


Every creature naturally tends to that Which 


is its proper happineſs But why muſt 
the body have the reins given to it, any: 


more than the beaſt a man rides upon? 


They are both alike ſenſeleſs and furious. 
Does the horſe need a bridle ? So does the 
appetite, Would it be dangerous to give a 


looſe to the one? The danger is more than 
equal as to the other. And Reaſon too is 


as capable of managing appetite, as a {kilful- 
rider 1s: to guide the motions of the creature 
| under 


. c 
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under him. The beaſts were made to be 
governed by man; why? but becauſe hne 
hath Reaſon and they have none. And this 
argument is as ſtrong for the ſubjection of 
the body of man to his Reaſon, as of 
other things to man. Another thing that 
makes men propoſe to meet with happi- 
neſs in the gratification of the ſenſes 1s, 
that they judge of it by the flattering re- 
preſentations of fancy, We may compare 
fancy to an ingenious Painter, whoſe pencil 
produces more lively pictures of things than 
are to be found in nature; and being nearly 
related to ſenſe it is prejudiced in its favour, 
and ſhews its delights as far more ſweet and 
inviting than really they are. But ſhall a 
creature that hath the privilege of a diviner 
faculty, yield himſelf up to the deluſions of 
imagination? This is much ſuch another 
abſurdity, as it would be to govern ourſelves 
in our waking moments by our dreams, 


Seer. XII. To conclude. We are too 
apt to judge of things by ſenſible impreſſi- 
ons, Nothing but what ſtrikes the ſenſes, 
and excites a lively emotion in them, is ſup- 
poſed to have any reality in it. The plea- 
ſures of ſenſe ſtir the paſſions moſt, and 
agitate the ſoul, and put the ſpirits in mo- 
tion. But let us hear what Cicero ſays on 
this. head. Drfficile dictu et, Sc. © It is 

FHF | ce hard 

u De Oratore. L. 3. \ 


< hard to aſſign the cauſe of it, but ſo it is, 
ce that thoſe things which moſt ſtrongly 
ce impel the ſenſes, and at firſt trial pro- 
ce duce the quickeſt ſenſations of plea- 
& ſure, are ſooneſt followed with loath- 
« ing and ſatiety.“ And a little after, 
the pleaſures which move the ſenſes af- 
« ter the gentleſt manner are leaſt liable 
ce to breed ſatiety; ſo that it ſeems, diſtaſte 
* of them is always cloſely connected with 
« the moſt violent pleaſures.” The reaſon 
of this, for which Cicero was at a loſs, 1s 
as evident as the thing itſelf, It is the voice 
of nature telling us, as often as we are ſur- 
feited of any delight, that our happrneſs lies 
not in theſe things. The pleaſures of Reli- 
gion though leſs violent than thoſe of ſenſe 
are more durable. It is as much as can be 
looked for in this world, if we injoy a 
calm and ſerenity of ſoul ; tranſports are re- 
ſerved for the other life, where every good 
man will feel ſuch, as jf granted to him 
now would make him deſpiſe all other de- 
lights as ſpiritleſs, and by their vehemence 
even diſſolve the union between ſoul and 
body. May we but paſs this life in peace 


and tranquility, we have abundant reaſon to 


wait contentedly, till we come where we 


ſnall ſpend eternity in raptures and extaſies 


or 109. | 


Read 
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Cicero De Finibus. 

Seneca De Tranquilitate. 
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E great end of Mora- 
5 lity, which is happi- 
neſs, being ſufficiently 
explained, and eſta- 
bliſhed, my method 
leads me to the conſideration of Virtue, as 

the way or means of arriving at this end. 

0 Virtue fincerely practiſed in all its parts, 


according to the meaſure of light that is im-. 


parted, together with repentance for all 


known faults, there wants: not reaſon to be-. 


lieve will be accepted in a.* Heathen, and 


receive a ſuitable reward. Not that I would 


be thought to level revealed with natural 

Religion, or to affirm, that the Chriſtian is 

upon no better terms for happineſs than 

the Pagan. I am free to ſay, that the 

Heathen being a perſon, of integrity ſhall 
| | probably 
| 2 See St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans. C. 2. v. 6—16. 
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probably be rewarded in another life; but I 1 
am far from ſaying, that his reward will 
be conferred merely out of regard to his n 
virtues, without reſpect had to the obedzence 
and mediation of the only Saviour of man- 
kind. From * Revelation we learn that there 
will be a reſurrection of all men, as well 
Pagans as Chriſtians, and that they will owe 
their reſurrection to Jeſus Chrift ; therefore 
called the ſecond Adam, as they derive their 
mortality from the fit. And if Chriſt be 
the author of a future life to all mankind, 
it is likewiſe reaſonable to ſuppoſe him, un- 
der God, the author of whatever degree of 
happineſs any part of mankind ſhall injoy 
in a future ſtate, 


Sxcr. II. I declare myſelf therefore in- 
clined to believe, that the honeſt Heather 
hath a felicity reſerved for him hereafter; 
but for the opinion of thoſe, if there be any 
ſuch, who make his happineſs the ſame 
with that of the Chriſtian, either as to kind, 
place, or degree, I beg leave to enter my 
proteſt againſt it. As to the kind of their 
happineſs, though the object will be the 
fame, the ever bleſſed God, yet the manner 
of injoyment may be widely different, agree- 
able to the different ways of God's diſco- 
vering himſelf in the preſent ſtate, by Rea- 
ſon and by Revelation. For as theſe two 

: differ 

* Ram. C. 5. and 1 Cor. C. 15. 
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differ after the rate of natural from ſufper- 


natural, ſo for ought I know may the hap- 
pineſs of Chriſtians and Pagans ; one being 


more the reſult of the natufal faculties of | 


human minds, than the other. As to the 
place or ſcene of their happineſs, our bleſſed 
© Maſter in telling us, that he is gone before 
to prepare a place, for thoſe, who ſhall be 
found worthy the name of his diſciples, has 
given us to underſtand, that they ſhall have 
a peculiar abode, and more exalted manſions 
of bliſs. And then as to the degree of hap- 
pineſs, foraſmuch as Chriſtians are by their 
Religion obliged to ſublimer Virtues, to 
higher, meaſures of the ſame Virtues, and 


to the practice of Virtue upon nobler princi- 
ples; and to this end have a greater effuſion 


of light and ſtrength afforded them, there 
can be little doubt ** the degree of their 
happineſs will be anſwerable. Faith is as 
much an evangelical Virtue,.or branch of 
chriſtian Morality, as juſtice is a duty in- 


cumbent upon all mankind; and this by 


neceſſary conſequence from the Law of 
Reaſon, which obli es men to conform " 
themiſetves to the Will of their Creator, 
however diſcovered, and as far forth as he 
is pleaſed to ach it, 


f 


J ſhall divide this part of Ethicks into 
three Sections. 
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* Of the Ob eas of Virtue, « 1. | 5 = 
II. Of the Ruks and Meaſures of it. 


III. Of Virtue itfelf, and i its ſeycral n 
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on the ſubject of the Tutroduttion conſul 
further, * 


Grove 8 Thoughts on the Proof of a Fu- 
ture State from Reaſon. C. 8 & 15 
- Whiſton's Sermon on Philip. iii. 7, 8. 
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Of the Objects of Vice: 1 
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b. IN 1 T7 the Objects of Virtue 
_ CY are not meant thoſe 
Fe which are remote and 
Fog leſs proper, in which 

ſenſe the good and evil 

things of this life, and the Beings to whom 
our actions have a regard, whether God, 
our Neighbour or Ourſelves, are the Objects 
of Virtue; (of theſe I ſhall have occaſion 


K 2 | to 


ſuch as. Virtue is 1 imployed 
about. 1 . heſe ate tuo, human actions and 

paſſions, *wpon each of which I ſhall” be 
obliged to inlarge. The actions which it is 
the office f, Virtue to regulate, are ſuch 
only as wel term human, that is, ſuch as 
proceed from men as rational and free 
agents, or in one word conſidered as Men. 
«© Theſe, ſays, * Andronicus Rhodius, are hu- 
« man actions, of which a man is properly 
«© maſter,” The actions of a fool or luna- 
tick are \a7ronts hominis, non human, acti- 
ons of the natural, not of the moral man, 
as Mr. : Locke ſomewhere calls him. To 
which let me add all thoſe actions that are 
done by perſons having their Reaſon, but 
unknowingly, and without obſerving that 
they do them. We rank not theſe among 
gunan actions, in regard there is no uſe 
made of 7 Fought and Reaſon, the ffintiive 
characters of mankind. 

On this head we have theſe thing before 

us to be diſtinctly ekaminedj,, 
50 I. The Principles. a; * 3 


II. The Ends. And . 
11III. f The Specter of human aan 
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_ ples); theſe are either internal or external. 
Ehe anne eee are ſo nm be- 
109. C cauſe 
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cauſe ſeated within, and are three in number, 
Inclination, Reaſon or Underſtanding, and- 
Will. | Fat” 1 eee [ irt 
I. By inclination is intended à kind of: 
bias upon nature, by the force of which it 
is carried towards certain actions, previouſly 
to the exerciſe of Thought: and Reaſoning. 
about the nature and conſequences: of them, 
whether they are good or evil, beneficial or 

hurtful; whether they are one or the other, 
the man finds his inclination drawing him 
that way. The * Stoics reckon three parts 
belonging to the human compoſition, iSopa,' 
Turn, and Nic, Body, Soul, and, Mind. TO 
the Body they aſcribed: Awtnoes Senſes; to the 
Soul Orhai Appetites or Inclinations, to the 
Mind Avyudlae the Decrees, by which the 
man ought to be determined or governed in 
all his actions. For it is one of the firſt 

things to be ſettled now we are upon this 

ſubject, that inclination, though it be a. 
principle, is never to be made the imme- 

diate rule of action. The meaning of which 
moral Axiom is this, that in order to be J 
aſcertained of the nature and expedience of 

actions, it is not enough for a perſon to 
conſult his inclination, nor from the bent of 
this can he juſtly infer the allowableneſs of 
taking the courſe to which his inclination 
prompts him. This compendious method 
may indeed be granted to creatures whoſe 
8 | $2 nature 

| Antonin. L. 3. g. 16. 
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nature is not corrupted ; beaſts which can- 


not fin, and perhaps angels who never did, 
may have nothing to do, but to follow the 
impulſe of their reſpective natures; but it is 
otherwiſe with Man, whoſe animal nature 


is vitiated, Beſides that it is not with man, 


as it is with angels and beaſts, who have 
each of them but a ſingle nature; whereas 


man hath as it were ˙¹⁰ natures, an animal 


and a rational, a corporeal and a ſpiritual 
part; in one of which he agrees with the 


beaſts, in the other with the angels. And 


ſince man is made up of wo parts, can it 
be reaſonable, that the appetites and incli- 


nations of hit ignoble part ſhould preſcribe 


to the other, which has vaſtly the pre-emi- 


nence, both in reſpect of faculties, and of 


duration ? We ought on the contrary to re- 
flect, that theſe inclinations were deſigned 
as the matter of our trial, not as the rule 
and ſtandard of our actions; to be governed, 
not to be indulged without controul. The 


Heathen were better acqu ainted with the 


dignity of human nature, than to ſuppoſe 
that the body was the man; or that Reaſon 
was to lacquey it after inclination. © Du- 
plex eft enim vis animorum, &c. © The 
“ human nature is poſſeſſed of two differ- 
c ent powers, the one is Appetite, by the 
© Greeks called ou, Which raſhly hurries a 
“ man this way or that; the other is Rea- 


ce ſon, 


© Cicero De Offic, L. 1. F. 28. 
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© on, which informs and directs what is to 
«be done and what avoided. . So that by 
< the conſtitution of our nature, Reaſon is 
7 formed to rule, Appetite to obey,” | 


Sect, III. When Reaſon has given = 
tence concerning a particular action, or 
courſe of action, and pronounced it lawful, 
then I confeſs inclination deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, and is oftentimes neceſſary in con- 
currence with Reaſon, to direct after fo 
manner we are to ſhape our lives; applying 
to this purpoſe the excellent words of the 
great Roman Orator and Moral; oft. Admo- 
dum autem tenenda ſunt ſua cuique, non vi- 
tioſa, &c. which we may render to this 
ſenſe, That every man ought to purſue his 
« proper bent, provided it be not vicious; 
«© the more eaſily to preſerve that decorum, 
«« which is the beauty of human life. N ot 
« that we are ever at liberty to oppoſe uni- 
e verſal nature, i. e. the Reaſon we have 
« in common with all mankind ; but this 
being preſerved inviolable, every one is 
cc to be led by his own proper genius, 80 
ce that notwithſtanding other methods of 
« life may in themſelves be more eligible, 
© we, are to meaſure our own conduct by 
«that which is proper and peculiar to our 
* nature, It is heartleſs to attempt things in 
ce ſpite of nature, and to follow what can- 
K 4 not 
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© not be overtaken. According to the Pro- 


« verb, Nothing is becoming” which is at- 
1 tempted againſt our genius. By our pro- 


per nature Cicero underſtands, not only 


what we expreſs by the word inclinations, 
but every thing that enters into a man's di- 
fiinguiſhing characten. Upon this difference 
of nature he lays ſo much ſtreſs as to ſay, 
that one man has not only a right, but is 
under a kind of obligation to kill himſelf, 
while the ſame is forbidden to another. 
For an inſtance of which he mentions Cato, 
who having received from nature an invari- 


able ſeverity of temper, which he had im- 


proved by a tenacious adherence to the reſo- 
tations he at any time formed, was con- 
cerned as he would be Cato till, to die by 
his own hands, rather than owe his life as 
a gift to Ceſar, or even to ſee the face of 
that tyrant. This certainly is a wrong ap- 


plication LM a rule in the yore” very 
race 


7 


hv 4; IV. Inclinations « are of 740 kinds, 
natural or acquired. | 
That there are natural inclinations 
en one muſt grant, who makes the leaſt 
reflection. Thus in children it is eaſy to 
obſerve, how from their earlieſt years they 
differ in their tempers and diſpoſitions. 
In one you ſee with pleaſure the dawnings 
of a liberal diffuſive ul, another gives us 


cauſe 


9 
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cauſe to fear he will be altogether as narrow 
and ſordid, Of one we may ſay he is na- 
turally revengeful, of another that he is p. 
tient and forgiving. It is not improbable 
that this variety of inclinations has its foun- 
dation in different temperaments and com- 
plections of body ; according to that maxim 
of Galen, Mores anime ſequuntur tempera- 
mentum corporis. The diſpoſitions of the 
« ſoul follow the temperament of the 
* body.” Of theſe inclinations I have two 
or three things to remark. „ 24867 OJ 
1. If the inclination lie towards that | 
ich! is good, as far as it is purely natural, 
there is nothing of moral goodneſs in it, nor 
is commendation due to the poſſeſſor of it, 
any more than to the fire for warming you, 
by a quality given it by the author of nature. 
And conſequently an action, that is purely 
the effect of ſuch an inclination, is in a mo- 
ral account no better than an indifferent 
action. And ſo, vice verſa, that an inclina- 
tion to what, in ſome circumſtances, is evil, 
as far as it is rictly natural cannot be ac- 
counted criminal, ſeems a dictate of Reaſon, | 
But 
2. An action done in ane of this 

_ inclination, by a perſon: come to the exer- 
ciſe of his Underſtanding, may undoubted- 
ly be fnful. You will be ready to object, 
that if an action cannot therefore be good, 
Jecante it is only the reſult of natural 


Ah inclina- 
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inclination, neither can it be evil when o. 


ing merely to the ſame cauſe, v2. to a na- 
tural principle. But there is no parallel in 
the two caſes. To render an action mo- 
rally good, it is not enough that nakedly 
conſidered it be conformable to the law of 
righteouſneſs, but the notives and ends 6f 
the action are to be weighed ; ſo that the 


Principle being no other than mechanical, 


the action for certain is too low to be placed 


in the order of actions morally good. But 
to make an action ſinful, which in itſelf was 


diſconformable to the law of Reaſon, no 
more is required, than that the Being have a 
capacity of knowing it to be ſo, and a 
power to forbear it. That is in ſhort, an 
action materially good may become 2nd! Her- 
ent, becauſe the ſole effect of a natural in- 
clination ; ; and an action proceeding from 
natural inclination may be vicious, becauſe 
prohibited by the Law. The whole turns. 
upon this, that a propenfity to evil does 
not lay any man under a necęſſity of acting it. 
He may prevent the ect, when unable to 
extinguiſh the cauſe. Nay, I muſt needs 
believe it poſſible for a perſon to do more 
than barely /uſpend the action, even to /?rfle ties 
or at leaſt tame the inclination itſelf ; 

I thall ſhow you in the. cloſe of 'this 
Chapter. | 
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Scr. v. This deſerves to be confidlered, 
_— that it will from hence follow, that 
a corrupt deſire, though natural, and ſu 
poſed to have no more ſtrength than what 
it derives from nature, may yet paſs under 
the notion of ſinful; deen had we taken 
the care we ought to have done, it might in 
ſome meaſure have been weakened and 
overcome. Nor does this contradict a for- 
mer conceſſion, that no inclination as far as 
it is purely natural can be culpable. For 
an inclination which in its firſt years, and 
during the minority of Reaſon, was ſtrict- 
ly natural, and conſequently free from 
blame, not being ſeverely dealt with as we 
grow up to Reaſon, becomes our choice. 
Its farſt exiſtence was the effect of nature, 
but that it is equally ſtrong now, as it was 
originally, the fault reſts wholly upon my 

own negligence, 


Seer. VI. 2. T here are inclinations ſu- 
perinduced by cuſtom, which are called 
habits, and theſe are either good or evil. An 
evil habit is an inclination to evil, begotten 
and nurſed up by a repetition of evil ations. 
It is irrational to think, that the depravity 
of ſome mens tempers, which is ſo great, 
as to hurry them into the moſt abominable 
crimes, is all original. How many may 
we have obſerved, whoſe natural diſpoſition 


1 


* 
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was neutral, or lay on the fide of ſome Vir- 
tue; by frequenting bad company, and con- 
forming to it; grow to be extremely looſe 
and corrupt, even to thoſe very inſtances 
to which at firſt they had ſome kind of 
averſion. Let us not therefore to excuſe 
ourſelves be unjuſt to nature, and lay the 
fault upon that of all that is vicious in us. 
Concerning evil habits the following Poſiti- 
ons are evident. 
1. A man is anſwerable for his evil ha- 
bits, ſo far as that he may be puniſhed on 
the account of them. The reaſon is, that 
they are the product of actions which he 
ought to have forborn, and the rather be- 
cauſe of the tendency which he knew them 
to have to produce corrupt habits. A 
man muſt be extremely ſtupid not to 
« know, that a courſe of action will iſſue 
«in a habit, either of Vice or Virtue. And 
in regard men know what they do, it is 
&« of choice that they are good men or bad.” 
It is altogether as proper to call an habit 
ſinful, as an action. The outward action, 
though in itſelf neceſſary is eſteemed good 
or evil, becauſe free in its principles; and 
by parity of reaſon habits are denominated 
good or evil; becauſe though the neceſſary 
effects of a courſe of preceding actions, yet 
are free in the next remove but one, I mean 
in the Will, which freely determined the 
FOLLY _ | being 
% Ariſt. Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. C. 5. Andron. Rhod. L. 3. C. 6. 
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being of thoſe actions, which gave exiſtence. 
to the habits, All the difference is, that 
the act is directly voluntary, the habit in- 
directly; but neither one or the other is im- 
mediately free. Or if you will keep to the 
exactneſs of Philoſophy, there is no guilt 
immediately or diſtinctly inherent in the 
action or habit; and that a man is reckon- 
ed more criminal when he proceeds to the 
outward act, is only from hence, that the 
conſent of the Will is hereby known to be 
more intire, and conſequently to have more 
guilt cleaving to it. As becauſe every ſinful 
action is known to contribute to the pro- 
duction of a ſinful habit, every ſuch action 
becomes on that ſcore the more criminal. 


Scr. VII. 2. Not only the firſt exiſtence, 
and gradual increaſe of an evil habit will be 
placed to account, (becauſe ariſing from acts 
of fin, from which we might have abſtain- 
ed) but the continuance alſo of the habit in 
the ſame degree of ſtrength. So that every 
moment an evil habit remains, the guilt of 
the perſon is on the growing hand. TO 
conquer a bad habit all at once is, J confeſs, 
in no one's power; but as ſome part of the 
prevalency which an evil habit has to day, 
is to be attributed to the neglect of doing all 
that might have been done for its removal 
yeſterday, ſo conſequently I ſtand charge- 
able with the ſtrength of the evil ode to 

| day ; 


- 
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day; as I ſhall for that to morrow, if I in- 
dulge myſelf in Ah! ſain en er 


_ 


sSxcr. VII 3. The actions occaſioned 
by a finful habit are all imputable. The 
ſame reaſon holding here, but more ſtrong- 
ly, as in natural inclinations, that a habit 
may incline, but cannot irre h ſway the 
Will. I confeſs a very great Maſter in 
this way of thinking ſeems to reſolve the 
. of * actions, not into this, 

that they may be forborn, but into this, 
that the habits they flow from might have 
been prevented. And fo fays a 5 Commen- 
tator upon Epictetus. © If the foul be the 
* cauſe L of its own habits, both good and 
te bad, through a right or wrong uſe of its 
6 liberty, then is likewiſe the original cauſe 
ce of tha actions, which flow from the re- 
f* ſpeCtive habits, to be aſcribed to it.” 
But as the French Annotator upon Puffen- 
dorf well obſerves, the dea ty of con- 
“ quering an evil habit all af once (he muſt 
te mean ceaſing to act as that — ts us) is 
ee manifeſt, If a drunkard, under the temp- 
« tation of good company and liquor, can 
* notwithſtanding deny himſelf, when a 
10 wager is depending or the Hes, why can 
[oirress he 7 
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g he not do the ſame from more noble 


« motives? It is even certain, that if a 


c Prince ſhould but make a ſevere edict 
te againſt Drunkenneſs, and fee it well exe. 
* cuted, it would in a little time put an end 
bc to this abſurd vice; as the late King of 
“ France by his edicts was able to aboliſh 
e the humour of hand. oh which on: 
kk before. 


Scr. IX. For the cure of an evil incli- 


nation, whether natural or acquired, theſe 


two rules may be of uſe. 1. To be as 
early as we can in our application. Prin- 
cipiis oba. Inclination is like a plant, pli- 
able at firſt, but more ſtubborn after it hath 
fixed its roots, and is become the growth of 
a great number of years. 2. To croſs and 
mortify the inclination, by a frequent and 
obſtinate practice of the contrary Virtue. 
The oftner a man exerciſes himſelf in that 


Virtue, the more he will perceive his reluct- 


ance to it abate ; till at laſt he will experi- 
Ence a pleaſure accompanying the practice 


of it, which in time will grow up into an 


inclination ; an inclination, which as it 

thers ſtrength, will inſenfibly ſubdue, or 
rather counterwork the contrary evil pro- 
penſion. * Ariſtotle adviſes to bend nature 
to the other extreme, as if the effect of 
this violent diſtortion would be, its return- 


ing 
Eth. ad Nicom. L. 2. C. 8. 
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ing part of its way again; and ſettling in 
the middle; which he illuſtrates by the in- 
Nance of a crooked ſtick, which we bow 
the quite contrary. way, in grder to make it 
exactly ſtrait. This expedient is not only 
untwarrantable, but exceeding dangerous. 
For either we ſhall reſt in this laſt extreme, 
a thing, which as odd as it may appear, is 
more certain and natural, than it is to fix 
in the middle; or we ſhall take ſuch a d:/ſ- 
Zafte at the new extreme, as to {wing back 


to the old, and ever after to think write 
l u 5 


SECT. X. Before I leave this head of ba. 

' bits, I would take notice of one thing in 
relation to good, habits, which at firſt. Polit 
may be miſtaken for a diſcouragement againſt 
endeavouring to fix them. The main thing 
that inhances the price of Virtue, being the 
difficulty. in the way to it, and he who has 
attained to an habitual love of goodneſs, 
Fnding it no manner of violence to his nature 
to do well, his Virtue ſeems. to be of leſs 
valye, than while he was yet in a ſtate of 
imperfeCtion, ſtruggling with his paſſions. 
* Mr. Nerris having owned, that this objec- 
tion did once mightily embarraſs him, tells 
us afterward what method he took to an- 
ſwer it. But inſtead of admiring that he 
fi urmounted i it at laſt, I wonder et it could 


| aa 
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* See his Miſcellanigy. 
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ever give him any diſturbance. For in 
ſhort, it is not the diſſiculiy of an action 
1 22 conſidered, that exalts it to the degree 
of heroic Virtue, but the frrength of the 
good principles from which it proceeds; and 


that theſe good principles were . ac- 


quired, or maintained, and improved by 
our own care and induſtry.” It is true, 
when a perſon forces his way through a 
great deal of oppoſition to perform a good 
action, his Virtue is concluded to be ſincere 
and prevailing; not purely becauſe of the 
difficulties attending the action, but becauſe 
the maſtering of theſe difficulties proves 
him to be poſſeſt of a more than ordinary 
ſtrength of mind. Conſequently whoever 


he be, that has attained to ſuch a perfect 


habit of Virtue, that he no- longer feels in 


himſelf any conſiderable reluctance to his 


duty, he demonſtrates his - Virtue to be 


above the common ſize, in that it has not 


* 


barely conquered, but well nigh rooted out 
the difficulties which oppoſed it. The ha- 
bit renders the practice of Virtue much eaſi- 
er, but then it was not without continued 
vigilance and repeated efforts, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the habit; and therefore 
the more perfect the habit, the more per- 
fe& his Virtue, & 53. 

The reſult of the whole is, that inclina- 
tion, though too frequently a governing 
principle of action, has not that force as to 


1 KH | . induce, 
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induce a neceſſity, unleſs the Will ſecond - 
it; and as for this concurrent operation 
af the Will, it is in a man's power to with- 
hold it, as I ſhall ſhow in its proper place. 


— 


Vou may conſult on the ſubject of this 
Chapter, beſides the Books cited, 


Tillitſon Vol. 1. Ser. 29. 


Hutcheſon on our Ideas of Beauty and Vir- 
tue. Tr. 14, f. 1. Tr. 21. f. 1 & 2. 

Spectator Vol. 6. No. 447. : 

Cockbourn's Reflections on Man, Ge. 
p- 98. &c. 


Turnbull 8 Fapciples. of Moral Philoſophy. 
P. 1. C. 2 & 3. 


lis Tranſlation of Heineccius of the 
Law of Nature, B. 1. C. 2. f. 24-30. 
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Of Reaſon, and particularly as it is 
a en of Human Alien. 


' SECT. I. HE bone prineiple of hu- 

man actions is Underſtanding 
or Reaſon. Reaſon is that faculty of the 
ſoul, whereby a perſon is enabled to judge 
of the Mitues, relations, and uſes of things, 
of the fitneſſes of actions, and of the truth 
or falſhood of Propoſitions, particularly 
thoſe of a moral nature. E. G. That in the 
preſent occurrence it 7s beſt to act after this 
manner, and that it is not beſt ſo to act, are 
contradictory Propoſitions; both of which 
our Reaſon tells us cannot be true, as upon 
examination it will diſcover which of the 
two is ſo. Reaſon is a much nobler prin- 
ciple than inclination, being a rule as well 
as a principle; and where this is wanting, 
I do not ſay where it is not actually and 
properly exerciſed, a man's actions cannot 
be ferred human, as I obſerved before. 


sror. U. There may perhaps be ſome 
ground for eee between Ran 
2 4 
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and Reaſming, The knowledge of the truth 
of Propoſitions, whether ſe/f-evident, or evi- 
dent to us only by the mediation of others, 
whether at one view, or at ſeveral, may in 
a larger ſenſe be ſtiled Reaſon, As Dr. 
Cumberland obſerves, © All men acknow- 
s ledge the moſt evident principles to be 
* me dictates of Reaſon, no leſs than thoſe 
« which need proof, Reaſoning denotes 
ce the action of the mind in finding out of 
*«. truth, and muſt therefore be imployed 
« about Propoſitions, which on account of 
ce their being at ſome diſtance from things 
& already known, we arrive at by one or 
2 more ſteps. Cicero acknowledges Rea- 
« ſon to be common to Gods and men; Kg 
« and further ſaith, that the wiſdom univer- 3 
4 ſally aſcribed to God, is nothing elſe but 3 
« Reaſon in its higheſt perfection.” We- 
ſhall not diſhonour God by attributing Rea- 
fon to him in its moſt exalted notion, as it 
is manifeſt we ſhould if we ſuppoſed him 
to have any occaſion for Reaſoning. He 
hath the ideas of all things in his own mind, 
and with one all comprehending view beholds 
the infinite relations which they bear to one 
another; ſo that he at once polleſles all poſſible 
knowledge.” There is therefore in this caſe 
no room for Reaſoning, which always argues 
- ons; | and 7 there Is what anſwers 


F to | i 


ak + De JE? Natur. p. 74 
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to Reaſoning in finite underſtandings, and 
differs from it no otherwiſe, than as one 


perfect act does from ſeveral imper fect ones 
in the ſame kind. God ſees how one truth 


follows from another, and how the remo- 
teſt ideas may be ſhewn to agree by the in- 


tervention of a great number of others; but 


then he ſees at once, what angelical and hu- 
man minds perceive not but ſucceſſively ; and 
inſinitely more than they will perceive after 
— longeſt exerciſe of their reaſoning facul- 


Provided then we only remove theſe 


54 degrading qualities of the knowledge of 
creatures, that it hath hounds, and that it is 
progreſſive, we need not ſcruple to diſcourſe 
of the knowledge of God, under the name 
and character of Eternal Reaſon. | 


Sect, III. Reaſon being the power which 
the mind has of diſcerning the fitneſs or un- 
fitneſs of actions, may be conſidered as a 
Principle or a rule of action. As a principle 
it excites to action. That there is ſuch an 
exciting power in Reaſon I ſhould have 
thought it unneceſſary to prove, becauſe of 
the evidence of the thing, if it had not been 
denied. An explanation of the manner in 
which this zs done, will contain a very good 
proof that it may be done. The mind by 
its faculty of Reaſon diſcerning and contem- 
plating the fitneſs, congruity, or beauty of 
actions, has a pleaſure in that diſcovery and 
| L 3 con- 
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contemplation — a till greater pleaſure in 
apprehending that it has a power to do ſuch 
actions — greater ſtill in a ſuppoſed reſolu- 
tion to do them yet greater in the thought 
of doing or having done them — the reſult 
of all which is a lively conviction of its obli- 
gation to do them—as the effect of this is 
a conſtant uneaſineſs, as long as this obliga- 3 
tion 1s not complied with. Sometimes the. = 
pleaſure alone, ſometimes the uneaſineſs, 5 
ſometimes both together, flowing from and 
attended with the conviction of the obliga- 
tion to ſuch actions, produce a reſolution to 
do them ; and the pleaſure there is in ſuch a 
reſolution actually formed, and the uneaſi- 
neſs while the 8 of it is needleſly 
delayed, ſtrongly prompt to the action itſelf. 
In this way I ſhould think all will allow of 
the efficacy of Reaſon; nor will this manner 
of explaining it at all prejudice the notion 
of acting upon. moral fineſſes. 


IT IV. He that acts only from incli- 
nation is like a veſſel without a pilot on 
board, which wanders on the wide ocean, 
till driven by a tempeſt on rocks and quick- 
ſands, it miſerably periſhes. While the 
man who makes a due uſe of his Reaſon, 
reſembles a veſſel richly. freighted, which 
the {kill of the pilot directs through the 
dangers of the treacherous deep to its in- 
tended haven, One exerts the force of na- 


ture 
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ture blindly, the other guides it with his 
eye, ſo as to make it ſerve to its own wel- 
fare and the good of the community. The 
fable of Prometheus, who ſtole fire from 
heaven to actuate his man of clay, may be 
fitly applied here. For Reaſon is a lamp 
or torch kindled at the fountain of light, 
a beam from that unfading ſun; and there- 
fore mindful of its original ſhould be perpe= 
tually aſcending to him, acting worthy of 
him, and purſuing his intereſt and _—_ 
To this faculty the © Stoics give the honour- 
able title of the 7» mysporoces the fupream and 
governing power, for ſuch it is in ſome re- 
ſpects; though the whole commanding and 
executive power be properly in the Will. 
With, reſpe& to the ſame the modern Pla- 
toniſts defined a man Zaw A a rational 
Being; to which becauſe of his body they 
| add, and mortal 284 Jou; rational to diſtin- 
ouiſh him from the brutes, mortal becauſe 
they would not be thought to equal him 
= the immortal Gods ; reſtraining how- 
ever this degrading epithet t to his ue and 
corruptible part. 111110 


sxor. V. The Propoſitions chat fall un- 
der the judgment of Reaſon being of two 
ſorts, from hence ariſes a diſtinction of Rea- 
ſon into ſpeculative and practical; the latter 
ar a regard to Propoſitions in which the 
8 ibs 22 


Antonin. 1. 2. 5. 2. 
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happineſs; and by conſequencè the behaviour 


and erids of life are concerned, Here Rea- 
ſon has a double office aſſigned it, of a guar- 
dian to the body, and the directreſs of mo- 
ral life. As a guardian to the body, it ſup- 
plies the place of thoſe weapons, with 
which nature has furniſhed other creatures 
for their defence. Theſe it has diverſly 
armed, giving horns to one, hoofs to ano- 


ther, Kaese. to another, ferceneſs and 


firength to another, Tots Audra epo vn let, (Anacr, 


Ode 2.) to men ſhe has given wiſdom, which 
is more than equivalent to all the advan- 
tages of his fellow-creatures, whether for 
conqueſt, reſiſtance, or flight. In the ſame 


capacity Reaſon is to man, what theſe * in- 
flint are to other creatures, by which they 
are taught the art of 1005 =preſervat! on, both 


as to the individuals and the ſpecies. From 
whence there is this uſeful inſtruction to be 
drawn, that in every thing, even in the 
moſt common inſtances, and where inſtinct 
ſerves the brute, man is to imploy his Rea- 
fon. For it is with this \ view, that wiſe and 
provident nature hath put him under a ne- 
ceſſity of doing this with regard to the body 


itſelf, or of being miſerable. The other 


and hi gher' office of Reaſon i is to be the di- 
e of moral Wife.” Ne quid temere, for- 


700 icon Harte, _niglgenterqar agumus. 


fi 2001279 That 
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That we may not at any time act precipi- 
ce tand negligently, and at random.“ For 
as © Cicero adds, Generati ſumus a natura, 
ad quædam fiudia graviora atque majora. 
« We are formed by nature for greater and 
« more important things.” Had man been 
deſigned for no more than the ' beaſt, for 
none but an animal life like- them, the au- 
thor of his Being would accordingly have 


indowed him with mechanical force and in- 


ſtincts, and withheld Reaſon; which on 
if uppoſition it be of no further uſe, than to 
anſwer to inſtinct in brutes, is clearly thrown 
away, and not ſo much a privilege as a bur- 
then, A- ſuppoſition not to be made con- 
cerning nature, or rather the God of nature, 

who never does any thing in vain ; but in 
all other caſes, and therefore in. this 960g 
hath ſuited the means to the end, 


SecT. VI. In diſcharging this part Rea- 
ſon is principally concerned about wo things, 
fixing right principles, and framing juſt de- 
duftions from principles thus fixed. For the 


ſettling of its principles, it either conſults its 
cy light, or the light of Revelation; for 


the truth of the Revelation being once well 
eſtabliſhed, what it manifeſtly dictates is to 
be received with the ſame veneration and 
regard, as the firſt principles of nature. 
The ee n aicoverable by the light of 
Reaſon 

e De Offic. L. 1. F. 29. 
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Reaſon are called Apras quo imat natural prin»: 
ciples, Kona Ewe Common notions innate to 
the ſoul, endes anticipations, to ſignify 
that they were originally in the mind, not 
inſtilled by education, nor gotten by Reaſon- 
ing, but the immediate gift of the Creator. 

Be this opinion true or falſe, it is of no im- 
portance to Morality; the principles of 
which have the very ſame degree of autho- 
rity, by whatever way they are derived into 
the mind, whether by immediate implanta- 
tion, or the right uſe of that Reaſon with 
which the human ſoul is indowed. The 
fame Propoſition may be both a principle, 
and a deduction; a principle with reſpect to 
thoſe moral rules that follow from it, and 
a deduttion from ſome prior principles which 
are of a greater extent than itſelf. Thoſe 
that have none prior to them, at leaſt not in 
the ſame ſcience, | are ſtiled ee and firſt 
ws op | 


Sxcr. VII. I ſhall conclude with obſer- 
ving, that there is greater danger of mens 
taking up with wrong principles, than of 
arguing wrong from the principles which 
they have taken up; and many more miſ- 
carry by the former way, than by the latter. 
Antiquity, Education, Numbers, Authority, 
| Learning, are not principles to be relied 
on; and yet what more manifeſt, than that 
theſe are the princoples by which whole na- 

tions 
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tions are governed in the weightieſt affair 
of human life? For at the bottom, the 
greater part of mankind have little more to 
ſay for their being of the Religion and Way 
they profeſs, rather than any other, than 
that it was the Religion of their Fathers, 
and is ſo ſtill of the Country where they 
live, and of the Government they live un- 
der; they know learned men that are of it, 
and it hath a great number of followers. It 
is to no purpoſe to go about to expoſe the 
folly of their proceeding after this manner; 
they have 4 patience to hear you, nor 
openneſs of mind to be convinced by any 
thing that you can offer; having laid down 
this for a firſt principle, never to diſpute 
what hath long paſt under that ou name. 
Every man's Reaſon guided and perfected by 

Revelation, where it is to be had ; or Reve- 
lation interpreted by right Reaſon, is after 
all the ultimate appeal in moral matters, 
But then he who is ſincere, to avoid miſ- 
takes, will be careful to guard againſt pre- 
cipitancy, will not refuſe any helps neceſſary 
to corre& and improve his Reaſon, or to 
aſſiſt him in underſtanding of Scripture; 
and having furniſhed himſelf with time and 
advantages will endeavour to lay aſide all 
prepoſſeſſions, and to ſhake off every bias, 
that he may determine himſelf on the fide 

of the greateſt evidence; and proportion the 
degree of his aſſent to the degree of the evi- 
4 2 nn | lence 
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evidence relpecuvely was. every ſub⸗ 


Ju. == 
J fay no more here, having more largely 
treated the ſubject of this Chapter in the 


Eſſay on Reaſon, and becauſe the fuller con- 


ſideration of ſome parts of it will naturally 
fall in, as we go along, under other parts 
of this Science, particularly the Chapters 
about Conſcience and Sincerity. 


— te OE 
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Conſult on the ſubject of this Chapter. 


Pufſendorf De Officio Hom. & Civ. L. I. C. 1. 
de jure Naturæ & Gent. L. I. C. 3. 
Mori Encheir. Eth. L. 1. C. 3. 
Groves Eſſay on Reaſon. Vol. 4. 
A pectators. Vol. 8. Ne. 588, 601. 
MWollaſton's Religion of Nature. Sect. 1. 
_ Hutcbeſon's Inquiry Sc. Tr. 2. Sect. 3, 5, 6. 
Letters between Hutcheſon and Burnet. 
Balguy's Inquiry into the Foundation of 
Ln Virtue.— His further Inquiry. 
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CHAT. III. 
Of the W il, 
P. 1. Of the Mature of 135 Fill, 5 


of voluntary and involuntary 
Actions. 


Seer. I. TT is a happy ficitinude which 
* Ariſiotle makes uſe of, to 

illuſtrate the order of the faculties, and the 
regular progreſs of every human action, 
taken from thoſe antient Governments de- 
ſcribed by Homer in his Poems; wherein 
the Kings after having held a Council of the 
wiſeſt heads concerning any enterprize, if 
they approved the deſign, ordered the execu- 
tion of it by the people under their com- 
mand, Thus the Will ought to conſult 
with Reaſon, and then to proceed to action; 
though after all the ſupreme authority and 
final reſort be in the Will. Neſfor may 
have the reputation of an Oracle for wiſ- 
dom, but Agamemnon is the fountain of 
power. Reaſon can only propoſe what the 
Will is at liberty to reject or follow. I he 
8p 

4 Eth. ad Nicom, L. 3, O. 3 
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Will ſometimes is taken more generally, for 
that faculty of the ſoul which carries it in pur- 
ſuit of good. This is much the ſame with 
b Ariſtotle's kuucio Spontaneity,and comprehends 
under it all the defires, enchnations, and vo- 
litions of the ſoul. Sometimes more ftr:&ly, 
either for that tendency of the ſoul which 
regards the end, by the fame © Moraliſt 
termed Beanors the Will 3 Of for that which 
terminates on the action, which he calls 
Tipeeupnors Preference, or Election. Volition has 
its principal reference to the end, Election to 
the means. And again Election is wholly con- 
verſant about things in our power. It is chiefly 
in this latter ſenſe the word is underſtood, 
when we ſpeak of the Will in Morality, not 
altogether excluding the former. Thus un- 
derſtood it may be defined, That power in 
every man which orders the doing or forbear- 
ing of actions: and this with ſuch efficacy, 
as in all actions within our power to render 
a compliance unavoidable. 


SECT. II. This faculty is diſtinguiſhed by 
fwo characters, it is the only neceſſitating, 
and the chief denominating principle. It is 
the only neceſſitating principle. Though a 
man's inclinations may ſtrongly difpoſe and 
urge him to action, yet {till he has a power 
of ſtoping ſhort; and though Reaſon be 

44 os. neceſſary 


is Eth. ad Nicom. L. . . 
© Ibid. C. 2. | | 
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neceſſary to direct, whether and how a 
thing ought to be done, yet whether it ſhall 
be done or not reſts in the Will; and once 
this has determined, the action, if ſuppo- 
ſed in his power, immediately and neceſſarily 
follows. A perſon may be inclined to 
move, and in his judgment perſuaded that 
it is beſt for him to move, and yet, if 
there ſhould be no further act of the mind, 
muſt for ever fit ſtill. A meer inclination 
or judgment has no effect; but let the 
Will exert its authority, and the executive 
power cannot but obey. The ſoverergnty of 
the Will is the ſame in all human actions. 
For what is it makes the man act at an 
time, but the command of the Will? Now 
for the ſame reaſon that the Will neceſſitates 
any one action, it muſt neceſſarily produce 
every action, that is the object of it, and at 
the ſame time in the man's power. It is 
moreover the chief denominating principle. 
In all inquiries concerning the actions of 
men, capable of acting rationally, the whole 
turns upon the intention, not the end intend- 
ed; but whether the action was intended, 
or voluntary. For by theſe two names 
&« voluntary and involuntary, we judge of all 
e actions, ſays * Andronicus Rhodius; and 
cc accordingly pronounce that ſome are 
« commendable, others pardonable, others 
ce worthy of blame.” Agd to the fame 

| effect 

d L. 3. C. 1. 
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in this latter ſenſe the word is underſtood, 
when we ſpeak of the Will in Morality, not 
altogether excluding the former. Thus un- 
derſtood it may be defined, That power in 
every man which orders the doing or forbear- 
ing of actions: and this with ſuch efficacy, 
as in all actions within our power to render 
a compliance unavoidable, 


__ SgerT. II. This faculty is diſtinguithed by 

tuo characters, it is the only neceſſitating, 
and the chief denominating principle. It is 
the only neceſſitating principle. Though a 
man's inclinations may ſtrongly diſpoſe and 
urge him to action, yet {till he has a power 
of ſtoping ſhort; and though Reaſon be 
e neceſſary 
Ech. ad Nicom, L. 3. C. 1. 
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neceſſary to direct, whether and how a 
thing ought to be done, yet whether it ſhall 
be done or not reſts in the Will; and once 
this has determined, the action, if ſuppo- 
ſed in his power, immediately and neceſſarily 
follows. A perſon may be inclined to 
move, and in his judgment perſuaded that 
it is beſt for him to move, and yet, if 
there ſhould be no further act of the mind, 


muſt for ever fit ſtill. A meer inclination 


or judgment has no effect; but let the 
Will exert its authority, and the executive 
power cannot but obey, The ſovereignty of 
the Will is the ſame in all human actions. 
For what is it makes the man act at an 

time, but the command of the Will? Now 
for the ſame reaſon that the Will neceſſitates 


any one action, it muſt neceſſarily produce 


every action, that 1s the object of it, and at 
the ſame time in the man's power. It is 
moreover the chief denominating principle. 
In all inquiries concerning the actions of 
men, capable of acting rationally, the whole 
turns upon the intention, not the end intend- 
ed; but whether the action was intended, 
or voluntary. For by theſe two names 
ce voluntary and involuntary, we judge of all 
actions, ſays Andronicus Rhodius; and 
cc accordingly pronounce that ſome are 
commendable, others pardonable, others 
« worthy of blame.” Agd to the ſame 
; On effect 
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effect Simplicius. God and man have 
'« always a regard to the Will, and by that 


ec determine what is well or ill done.” 
This is the fountain of moral good and evil, 


that! which leads virtue to the acts of the 
Underſtanding, Imagination, and Memory, 
as well as to our outward bodily actions, or 


infuſes a malignity into them. Separate 


from the Will, nothing done by us can be 
good or evil, juſt or unjuſt ; and where the 
Will is fully bent, and iſſues not into acti- 
on, merely for want of power, the perſon 


deſerves the praiſe or blame belonging to 


the actions, as much as if he did them. 
Nam hoc ipſum ita juſtum eft, quod recie fit, 


i eft voluntarium. An action in itſelf juſt 


* is rightly done, if done voluntarily ;” 


ſaith Cicero. And it is the univerſal opi- 


S8 i defont wires, tamen eft laudanda Voluntas. 


e Though an ability to execute may be 
« wanting, , yet a good intention deſerves 
ͤ .. .. | | 1 - bs 
be praiſe. : 


- SECT, III. I diſtinguiſhed the Will above 
as regarding the end, or the means; but this 
general diſtinction does not content 5 Puffer- 


- © In Ehicget. C. 1. 
1 Cic. de Offic. L. 1. F. 9. 
s De jure Nature, L. 1. C. 4. F. 1. 
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dorf, who further ſubdivides theſe ? o acts 
of the Will into /, three relating to the 
end; and three to the means. The acts of 
the Will relating to the end are volition, in- 
tention, and delight. When the Will is in- 
clined towards an end, without our con- 
ſidering it as preſent or abſent;/ it is called 
volition, or according to others the Will of 
Imple approbation ; becauſe in this caſe the 
Will ſtops at the eſteem of things, without 
determining itſelf efficaciouſſy to produce or 
acquire them. Intention or deſign is an effi- 
cacious defire to obtain the end. Dehgbt is 
that tranquility ot pleaſure which the ſoul 
perceives from the acquiſition of its end. 
The acts of the Will — to the means, 
are conſent, choice, and execution. Conſent 
18 a ſimple approbation of the means, as con- 
ducing to the end propoſed. Where theſe 
means are in our power we ſingle them out 
by choice, and apply them by us or execu= 
rion towards obtaining the end. Though 
perhaps this diſtinction is not altogether 
exact, particularly becauſe thoſe which Puy. 
Fendorf calls volition and conſent are more 
properly acts of the Judgment than of tlie 
Will, yet not knowing but it might help 
you in framing a clearer idea of the ſteps 
which the mind takes in advancing to 


action, I thought it not unuſeful to men- 
tion it. 
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8 10 W. An . 1s lente, 
,, directly, or indirectly.: Direciiy: when 
it is the imelliate object of the Will. 
Thus a man's ſwallowing a certain quantity 
of liquor, no one forcing him to it, is 4 
ed h voluntary. Ludirectiy theſe tavo ways. 
. When its the effect of his voluntatily 
doing ſoraething, Which he ought nat to 
have done, either upon its own account, or 
. — 
might have non would follow his doing it. 
of has: the diforder of Reaſon occaſioned-by 
ha, perſon's drinking to exceſs, and all: the 
miſchief the does during this: ſuſpenſion of 
his Raaſon, are indiredth — becauſe 
of his being willing to drink that quantity 
of liquor which brought it on; Which he 
Sas obliged not to havè done, both ! in re- 
Jad ſuch intamperate drinking, being the 
abuſe of à pleaſure, that ought to be i injoy- 
ed within 13 of moderation, is in 
itſelf ſinful ; and much more as he forefaw, 
That n would probably be 5 
a conſequence. ; % In like manner, he that 
from his licentious way of living injures 
«- his: ſight, or contracts any other diſtem- 
Ken per, is not ſoi much pitied as Blamed; for 
< what is not reckoned Kis misfortune,” but 
<, his fault. To add no more. The ſcan- 


* Arifot. Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3- C. g. 
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liberties, in themſelves innocent, but which. 
without any inconveniency might be for- 
born, are 2ndirefly voluntary; becauſe at- 
tending an action, which though perhaps in 
other circumſtances.: warrantable, he ſhould; 


have left undone, in — of the ill 
uſe which he knew would be made of it. 


2. An action or thing is indirebily volun- 
tary, when it is the effect of a perſon's not 


willing to do what he might and ought ta 


have done. This is the caſe of one, 


e through gllgence ignorant of a Law, of 


«© which it was eaſy for him to be inform; 

de ecÞ/ronfls conſideration Which leaves the 
ignorance of one injoying a plain Revelation 
without excuſe, ſeeing no ſuch perſon could 
labour under groſs. ignorance of the things 
revealed, who was ſincerely deſirous of 
knowledge. In ſhort, to be guilty of an 
action or omiſſion, and then plead that we 
are ſorry for the event, is no more than pro- 
teſtatio contra factum, © proteſting againſt 
« fact ; which was neyer yet admitted for 
an apology. Theſe: are the ſeveral reſpects 


in which an action or event may; be reckon- 


ed voluntary, and in theſe are contained all 
the grounds of imputation. Whatever flows 


from the Will as its cauſe, whether direiy 
or Wegen, wan eee to 2. Perſon 3 


and 
Andron. Rhod. . 3. c. by | 


of che Mill. 163 
dals occaſſoned by a Chriſtian's taking ſome. 
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and of this he is to be eſteemed * > 
and of nothing elſe. | 


srer. v. To the two v ways of an actions 
becoming indirectly voluntary which have 
been juſt explained, ſome add a third, ex 
po facto, from an after-approbation of an 
action done wundefignedly. For inſtance, a 
man in hunting ſhoots at a Deer, and by 
meer chance kills his King; the ching was 
done accidentally, but being done is reflected 
on with a ſecret ſatisfaction; and this eri- 
minal ſatisfaction it is imagined converts a 
caſual event into a voluntary one. But I 
would gladly learn, how a thing comes to 
be voluntary from its relation to an act of 
the Will, which exiſts not till that thing is 
paſt; or how this can be ſhown to be better 
ſenſe than calling a man Son to one of his 
Poſterity, or making the efe# to be older 
than the cayſe. That which has _—_ * 
any into this impropriety of ſpeaki 2 
prehend muſt be, the guilt ariſing fro 
Pleaſure a perſon takes in unhappy ee 
I readily own it to be a gui/ty pleaſure, but! 
admire that this ſhould make any one to 
dm the preceding action therefore volun- 
: ; firice nothing can be plainer, than that 
by is not the action which is chargeable in this 
caſe, that having been paſt, and ſo for ever 
immutable, but the pes} on of the 2 

| whic 
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which approbation proceeds from the Will, 
and is therefore faulty. Ariſtotle decides 
this matter with a great deal of judgment. 
A perſon who through ignorance did, 

ce what he is not diſpleaſed at when it comes 
* to be known, cannot be ſaid to have done 
ce it voluntarily, becauſe he did it out of ig- 
te norance; nor on the other hand, again 
£« his Will, becauſe he is no way concerned 


te for it, when he perceives what he has 
[7 done. | 


SEecT. VI. An action is involuntary when 
it is the effect of conſtraint; of which Puf- 
fendorf reckons two ſorts, external force, 
and the threatening of ſome very terrible evil. 
The f 1 grant to be a proper inſtance. A 
man, whoſe hand is violently made to ſerve 
a wicked purpoſe, being every whit as 
guiltleſs, as the inſtrument with which the 
murther is committed. The action as to 
him is involuntary, and indeed is no action 
of his at all. The conſtraint by fear can- 
not properly be called conſtraint, nor the 
action involuntary that is done in compli- 
ance with it; it is a mixed action, as I ſhall 
ſhow preſently. - Again, an action is invo- 
luntary that owes its being to a fauitleſs ig- 
norance. Oedipus returning into his own 
3 cCcC.ountry 


+ Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. C, 1 1 
De Jure Nature. L 1. C. 5. 8.9. 
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country in queſt of his Parents ho were 
unknown to him, in a fray happened to kill 
his Father, and After ward married his own 
Mother. All that can be ſaid is, that he 
was wifortunate; but | properly ſpeaking, 

neither a\Parricide, nor Inceſtubus. Ari 
Atotle inſtances in one who divulges the y- 
Neries, not knowing them to be ſuch. The 
neareſt parallel to — that I can readily 
think of; is delivering the moſt trivial things, 
and even our jeſts in ſcripture language, but 

inadvertently. This which would be a 
great fault in one that did it profefſedly, 
in the perſon ignorant of what he does is no 
more than an accident. But as Ariſtotle 
obſerves, thoſe actions are not to be num- 
bered among involuntary ones, which are 
done out: off anger or coneupiſcence. Jono- 
runce may change the whole: eine of. an 
action;:bavithe Palſiont do not. n Hot 
OZ. e 7 0j l 12 3 e ffn 
10 Spces VIE- — ſome ations tam. 
fun dra ofd the two" former, voluntary in 
part, and. in: part involuntary and theſe we 
Kall en iactions. Of this kind is the acti- 
on off Achilles Son in Euripides, who being 
about to ſacrifice Polyxtna Queen Heruba's 
Daughter at his Father's Temb, the Poet 
| fas, wg 00 dun Ts ws S Cf He through 
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pity. both unwilhng, . and wilhng, cut in 
e ſunder the channels of the blood with his 
e ſword. None but a madman would 
caſt; his goods into the ſea in calm weather; 
but in a ſtorm, here there is an apparent 
neceſſity of lightening the ſhip to preſerve 
it, the maſter does this without reflection 
on his prudence, Urged by fear, a man 
does that which is: againſt both. his conſei- 
enee and his inclination. Pro bie & nunc, 
un, das alli rudi. Theſe actions ate volun- 
tary, but not auh ſo, ſeeing they are in- 
voluntary in their cauſe; the cauſe which 
makes a man ſo to act being diſliked. I 
ſay involuntary in their cauſe; for as to acti- 
ons immediately voluntary, and {involuntary 
only upon ſuppolition, they are not actually 
involuntary at all, and for that reaſon are to 
be accounted. purey voluntary and not mi u- 


ed. Which makes ? Ariſtotle himſelf ac- 
knowledge, that ſueh actions are rather 
voluntary than inydluntary. He ſays rather, 
I gay boy voluntary; becauſe, though if 

ffered to my choice attended with their 
common circumſtances, I ſhould reject 
them yet in the [preſent ſituation of the 
actions, and of my mind, I do them with- 


ſtoals a bag of many Which he would nt 
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have done, had the opportunity been leſs 
favourable, or the ſum not ſo tem pting. 
Another having a propoſal made to him in 
his unguarded moments, and the heat of 
His imagination, which he would have 
withſtood at another time, liſtens and is 
overcome. A third in his anger ſpeaks ve- 
ry Ill thin 6, and is guilty of very ill actions, 
nor does his Will make any preſent reſiſt- 
ance. Who will ſay that theſe actions are 
actually involuntary in part? Though it 
muſt be owned there is not ſo much of a 
criminal Will in S as where ths mem 20 
tion is leſs Py 


Use VIII. If it s aked — = 
16060 far, ſuch mixed actions deſerve praiſe or 
cenſure ? ? I. ſhall lay down theſe following 
rules, by which we e the better 8 0 
them.” LG 

I. Where the action is . Befid and the | 
not doing it would probably be of much 
worſe” conſequence an doing it, though 
the action in ſuch caſes be not ſtrietly com- 
N yet the omi ſſiun would ordinarily 

guilt in it. He who to (fave the ſhip 
Athens it of its freight, muſt not be ſaid 
to do a ching worthy of praiſe ; but would 
juſtly incur the name of -a miſer; one too 
well affected to the things of the world, if 

he ſhould a to harard. life and ah 2 
| ther 
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ther than ſubmit to ſuch an ungrateful ex- #4 

pedient. The ſame may be applied to him, 
who conſents to the amputation of a limb, q 
rather than the whole y. ſhould be in 
manifeſt danger of periſhing. Every one is 
bound to ſeek the preſervation of his bodily: 
life, by all lawful and warrantable ways; 
he tins againſt nature if he does not; but 
does not therefore merit reward for taking 
' \ care of himſelf in a caſe of imminent dan- 
K ger; becauſe he is carried to this, much af- 
ter the ſame manner as brutes are, by a na- 
tural inſtin&, R 7 


 Sxer. IX. 2. When the en Is wn | . 
h evil, no mixture of involuntarineſs will | | 
mntirely juſtify it. A perſon threatened with 
death, or ſome other very dreadful evil, is 
by fear prevailed on to do an ation, to 
which he has otherwiſe an averſion, * Puf- 
Fendorf thinks this takes away all ground of | 
imputation, as much as downright force; | | 
and he gives an example in an Officer, who 2 
receives an order, on pain of his life, ta 
execute one whom he knows to be inno- MM 
cent. And in another book he maintains, 
that the actions done in ſuch a ſtrait, are 
not to be imputed to the perſon doin them 3 
more Enel than to the Sword or Ax 


im- 


e Ne. 1. b C45 
De Offc. Hom. be. Lin- Gen. 47 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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umplbyed to take away a man's life. But 


this is a looſe and dangerous det iſion. It is 
I think a firft — in Morality, Ant no- 


thing but ignorance, or proper. compulſion, wilt 


exempt a perſon from the guilt of an ilk 
action, neither of which can be pretended 
here. The paſſions do not deprive men of 
their Underſtanding, or of their Liberty. 
The © heathen W ſounder docs 
trine than this. There are ſome actions, 


ſays he, which call for pity and forgrue= 


ce nefs, rather than praiſe or blame; as when 


ce for fear of evils, ſuch as even extaid the 


« ordinary ſtrength of human nature to bear, 

%a man does what he ought-nat," Ah de. 5 
an exprefſion of the fofter: kind? which is 
not tos be ſtretched to/inclnde the greateſt 


ciimes. Which is the reaſon that he adds, 


e but ſome things are fo foil, that a man 
< will rather ſuffer death, than he compel- 
e led to them.” Hndromtui Rhulius in para- 
phraſing. this paſſage explains it. of death; 
uſhered in with-the moſt exquiſite tormants 
and a little after has theſe excellent words. 
< That it is the part of a noble-mind,-brave- 


e ly to undergo the moſt. grievbus 1 things, 


<- rather than purchaſe: eaſe ant ſafety by: 
& acting any thing that is bafg, Tolagypacht 
Vea, ſuch vile a are not to be done 


2 perſon threatened never fo Wy” let 


0,3 1.4 wiz there 
{ Eth, ad Nicom. K. 13. C. [Ini 4% MMOL . 5100 0 
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there be the greateſt reaſon to believe they 


will be done notwithſtanding dur refuſal by 


ſome other hand. For at worſt, there is a 
poſſibility that they may not; and though 
we were able certainly to foreſee that they 

would, it will not juſtify us in doing an l 


thing, that it will bos done though we re⸗ 
fuſe it. 


„Ser. X. 3. As to fnful actions, the 
more there is in them of the involuntary 
the better title have they to pardon; and ſo 


e contra. A mixture of involuntarineſs, 


though it does not annihilate, yet extenuates 
the fault; and this more or lend, as there is 
more or leſs of this ingredient in the action. 
This is too plain to need illuſtration, 


4. In good actions the leſs there is of mix- 


ture the better. The greateſt excellency of 
good actions is, When they are wholly vo- 
luntary ; and when they are not altogether 
— they are ſo much the more valu- 
able, as they approach nearer to it. A rich 
man relieves à perſon in great want, not 
without a ſecret-wiſh, that this miſerable 
object had not fallen in his way, that he 
might not have been under any obligation 
to give. This is a mixed action, and loſes 
much of it its virtue by being ſo, 


Conſult 


_———— — 


— — 
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| Conſult on this part of the Cha pter the | 
hBeooks cited, and particularly, - | 


 Puſſendorf De ure Naturæ, &c. L. I. C. 4. 

— De Oele Hominis & Civis. Spa- 
vans Tranſlation, or the Latin Eaton 
with Titiuss Obſervations. 

Whithii Eth. L. 1. C. 10. 

"Turmoul} $ Principles of Moral Fbiloſopby. 
Ninco 

Pann, e rn of Heineccius. 1 


8. en C. 9 8. 155. 
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| On Af. HE 
F. . Of the Freedom of the Will.— 
| Free Agency explained--- And 
Man proved to be a free 

Agent. 


SecrT.1I. HE freedom of the Will or 
y I human Liberty has been a 
controverſy in all ages; as well they who 
have oppoſed it, as they who have contended 
moſt earneſtly for it, being ſenſible, that 
the morality, or imputableneſs of actions, 


holly depends upon their being free. And 


it is no breach of charity to believe, that 
ſuch as have held the negative of the queſ- 
tion, have generally been induced to do it 
from this very conſideration, that a man 

eee - BTK 1s 


= Fgifetus, ſpeaking of Liberty, has this expreſſion. 
„% The Gods, as was fit, have put this which is the moſt 
« excellent of all things, and moſt kingly, in our power, 
c vix. the right ule of appearances; as for a power over 
« other things, this they have not given us,” which he 
reckons is becauſe they could not give it. Anda little after, 
« Diſcover the ſecret intruſted with you —— I will not, for 
« this is in my power. But I will throw you into chains if 
« you don't — Man! What is that you ſay? Me will you 
«« fetter? My feet you may, but my purpoſe not Jupiter 
« himſelf can overcome. Epic. L. 1. C. t. 


———— — — - 
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is not accountable for what he cannot help; 
and on ' ſuppoſition. he has 10 Liber tg, 
will have the more Licence. Arißtatles 
TIgozipnors Or Ocetts Benerlory deliberative appetite, 
the 75 AuJetuouy or ſelf-determining power of 
the Greek Fathers, Simpliciuss To AJJounilev 
or principle of felf-motion, the Stoics 20 ep nun 
or things in ou. Power, Ciceros hibera vo- 
luntas or free Will, and the Iiberum arbitri- 
um of the Schoolmen, have all of them much 
the ſame ſignification, and denote that /elf- 
determining principle which we find in hu- 
man nature. And here, that I may ſet this 
ſubject in the cbesreſt light I am able, I 
ſhall . 5 
2. kf * the notion of Libs. , 
11. Prove man to be a free Age a 
1II. Show that man 7s free .as willing, 
from this very manifeſt argument, that if 
he Is not free as willing he is not free at all; 
and under this head I ſhall have occaſion to 
examine Mr, Locke's notion of Liberty. 
Av. Fairly conſider the chief difficulties 
and objections which cloud this ſubject. 


SECT. 


» \ Eth. ad Nicom, 4 1. ; © J 

n £pi8; C. l. 

A Epict. Ench. C oth the way, this alone ſhews, that 
when the S?oics — of Fate, they mean no more than a ne- 
ceflity of outward ewents, not of human ations. See the ac- 
count given of this matter by Wo/lafton's Religion of Nature, 
p. 105. Unleſs with others we chuſe to diſtinguiſh between 
the antient and modern Stoics, of whom the ff have been 
thopght Fat aliſs, the others 

Cicero De Fato. | 


Gap e de Will | 75 6 


8 ad} + 
- BreT. U. 1. 1. ſhall endeavour to Nate 
he true notion: of Liberty. And omitting 
thoſe diſtinctions of it which are nothing to 
our preſent purpoſe, ſuch as goſpe/ Libety, 
which ſtands in oppoſition to the bondage of 
the ceremonial Law, religious Liberty to the 
dominion-of fin, and civil Liberty to favery, 

with many other ſuch like; I ſhall only 
take notice of te famous acceptations of 
this word, Liberty of Spantaneity, and Li- 
berty of Tod, ference. Liberty of 2 
ſtands oppoſed to external: compulſion; and 
accordingly a Being is then ſaid to act ſbon- 
taneouſly, when it is not forced upon action, 
contrary to the bent and inclination of its 
Will, at the time when the action is done. 
This i is all the Liberty which ſome will al- 
low to man. Whether they have any rea- 
ſon to be this illiberal, or whether their's 
be the right notion of Spontaneity, will: be 
ſeen preſently. Liberty of Indiſſerence is 
oppoſed to neceſſity, and is uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into Liberty of -Contrad: 5 on, and 
Liberty: of Contrariety. Liberty of Contra- 
diftion, or quo ad exercitium actus, in the 
School language, is a power to act, or not to 
act this or that particular way. Liberty: of 
Contrariety, or quo ad ſpeciſicutionem attus, 
is a power to act this way or another. The 
firſt takes place where a ſingle action, this 
latter where two or more actions are pro- 
poſed. 


1 4 


4 —— —— — 
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| poſed. Being at the entrance of a room, I 


am deſired to advance to the other end of 


it, and have it in my power to go or not to 


go, this is an inſtance of Liberty of Contra. 


| diftion. Being in the middle of a room, it 


is in my choice to go to one end or'the 
other ; or when ſeveral things are offered to 
my election, I can pitch on this or that, as 


I ſee fit; theſe two are inſtances of a Liber- 


ty of Contrariety. Though by the way, it 
is not very proper to explain Contrariety in 
ſo large a ſenſe, as to comprehend inſtances 
of the ſame kind with this laſt; for when 
two actions are propoſed, both of them 
good, or bad, or indifferent, as there is no 
ſpecrfical difference in the actions, ſo no Con- 
trariety in a man's chooſing one preferably 


to the other. And therefore I ſee not how 


it can be called Liberty of Contrariety, or as 


to the ſpecification of the act. But to let 


that paſs, it is well obſerved by * Le Clerc, 
that this diſtinction is perfectly needleſs, 


” ſeeing Liberty of Contrarzety is no _ than 


repeating the Liberty of Contradiction upon 
different objects. For inſtance, when a 
perſon who is adviſed to ride for his health, 
chuſes a journey to Lendon rather than to 
Exeter; here is firſt a Liberty of Contradic- 


_ t10n with reſpect to Exeter, the man has a 


power to go to Exeter or not, and he chuſes 
Not to go; then there is the ſame Liberty 
. #* Pneumatol. §. 1. C. 3.4. 12. 
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in regard of London, he has a power to go 
to London or not, and he chuſes to go. 
Upon the whole, Liberty of Indiference is a 
power to act or not to act in any given in- 
ſtance, I cannot ſay that this diſtinction of 
Liberty abſolutely pleaſes me, I ſhall there- 


fore repreſent the matter a little differently. 


Sect. III. Liberty is oppoſed to Neceſſi- 
ty, and varies according to the Neceſſity to 
which it is oppoſed. The common diſtinc- 
tion of Neceſſity is into phyſical and moral, 
which I do not ſo well approve for ſeveral 
reaſons, the terms internal and external do I 


think convey the ſame ideas with much 


more advantage. External Neceſſity is a Ne- 
ceſſity impoſed by ſome external cauſe. 
Such is the Neceflity which a body is under 
of moving, when impelled by a ſuperior 
force. In oppoſition to which Neceſſity a 
Being is then free in its motion, when it is 


Avlouvilo * moved by itſelf, not by the im- 


pulſe of ſome other Being. . This alone de- 
ſerves the name of Spontanerty ; for as“ Ari- 
totle juſtly obſerves, that is neceſſitated which 


te comes from a foreign principle; that on 


e the 


6 Audiamus enim Platonem, quaſi quendam Deum Philo- 
ſophorum: cui duo placet eſſe motus, unum ſuum, alterum 
externum: eſſe autem divinius, quod ipſum ex ſe ſua ſponte 
moveatur, quam quod pulſu agitetur alieno. Hunc autem 
motum in ſolis animis eſſe ponit, ab hiſque principium motus 
eſſe ductum putat. Cic. De Nat. Deor. L. 2. $. 12. 

b Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. C. 1. 5 
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« the contrary is ſpontaneous, the whole 
« principle or efficient cauſe whereof is in 
e the agent himſelf.” For though we call 
thoſe machines aJoudla ſelf —_— which 
contain within themſelves the immediate 
ſprings of their motion, yet it is not proper- 
ly or philoſophically the immediate ſpring 
that is internal, but the moving cauſe is 
without. Thus the true reaſon why a Watch 
moves, is not the frame and ſtructure. of its 
parts, but the hand which winds it up. 
And it would be exactly the fame as to the 
Will of man, if that like the wheels of the 
Watch moved not, till it was firſt puſhed on 
by ſome external cauſe, or by ſome other 

thing in the man which was ſo, It might 

perhaps be ſaid in this caſe, that the man 
Was not under a compulſion, becauſe the Will 
was carried along by the ſtream ; but if he 
ated voluntarily, it is certain his actions 
would be nevertheleſs neceſſary, and conſe- 
- quently not ſpontancous. The addition of 
Reaſon makes no difference, any more than 
it would in a Clock, all whoſe motions, af- 
ter it was endowed with a perceptive power, 
would be the effect of the weights hanging 
upon it, as much as before. The concom:- 
tancy of perception or underſtanding alters 


nothing in the phyſical or n cauſe of 
action. 


Sxœr. 


i Hdren. Rind, L. 1. C. 3. 
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SecT, IV. It is the opinion of * Dr. 
Clarke, that the actions not of Children on- 
ly, but of every living creature, are in this 
ſenſe all of them eſſentially free ; wherein 
he follows ' Ariſtotle, whoſe words are, 
<« that Spontaneity is common to Children, 
<« and all forts of animal Beings, but with- 
<« out a power of judging and deliberating.” 
This is the foundation of what he ſays in 
another place, that beaſts though they 
“have ſenſe are not capable of action, for 
« as much according to him election is the 
principle or fountain of proper action. 
5 HIęæt tos aexn Tleowrens ts, og | That there muſt 
be ſuch a thing ſomewhere as Liberty of acti- 
on, in oppoſition to external, by others call- 
ed phyſical Neceſſity, by ® Cicero Necęſitas 
Fati, aut cauſarum ſeries ſempiterna, may. 
be demonſtrated ab abſurdo, that otherwiſe 
there would be no agent or firſt mover in 
the univerſe, but an eternal progreſſion or 
chain of es, without any firſt cauſe of 
motion, which is a manifeſt contradiction. 
For if there be a fit mover, he muſt have 
the original of his activity in himſelf, and 
conſequently be unſubje& to any fatal or 
proper Neceſſity ; the ſuppoſition of which 
- 2 +6 N would 


Fl Remarks on Philoſophical Inquiry concerning 'Human 
iberty. | | 
1 Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. C. 2. L. 6. C. 2, 
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would place the original or 1115 cauſe of 
its motion or action, t in itſelf, but in 
that which laid it under the neceſſity of 
moving or acting. That poſition of * Plato 
is certainly true, © that the beginning of 
« motion muſt be from ſomething that is 
&« felf moved, ſince otherwiſe all nature 
« muſt ſtand ſtill, without any force or 
ce energy to put it in motion.” There is at 
leaſt therefore one free agent in the univerſe, 
or one Being exempt from the laws of ex- 
ternal Neceſſity or Fate. A neceſſary agent 
(meaning an agent under an external Neceſ- 
ſity) is an expreſſion, which however orna- 
mental ſome men may reckon 10 to their 
ſtile, is made up of two ideas that mutu- 
ally deſtroy each other. I cannot better 
conclude this than in the words of * Simpli- 
* « They who deny to man a princi- 
«ple of Liberty, betray their ignorance of 
„the nature of a human foul, by taking 
* away its ſelf moving power, in which 
0 conſiſts the enen de part of its eſſence. 
sror. V. Teternal Neceſlity i is in the fare 
place not illy defined by Simplicius. © That 
Which obliges all Beings to act according 
te to their nature; which he adds, © eſta- 
ee bliſhes Liberty inſtead of overthrowing 
tle dure To Adlegurin,” _ Oppoſite to this 
27 me" 6 0 m_ 


u Phedon. Ser alſo Cic. Tuſc. Quæſt. . A F. Ie 
Comment. in Ehicket. C. 1. 
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Neceſſity is a power indifferently of acting 


or not acting, unforced by the weight off 


nature. Not a bare poſſibility, or phyſical 
power of acting or not acting, for that is 


inſeparable from the firſt kind of Liberty, 


but a moral power, that may be, and often is 
reduced into act. This is. true Liberty of 


Tndifference ; the Liberty which I aſſert as 
belonging to man. My meaning is, that 


he who tells a lye is not under the ſame Ne- 


ceſſity of doing it, that God is of obſerving 


the laws of fruth. A ſelf-murderer is not 


obliged to that unnatural act by the ſame 
Neceflity, which makes a man in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his - Senſes and Reaſon, and who 
has no temptation to put an end to his Be- 
ing, to ſeek: his own preſervation. The 
man who robs on the highway is not neceſ- 
fitated thereto in the ſame ſenſe, that a ſa- 
vage beaſt is when hungry to devour the 
harmleſs prey. If we compare man with 


the beaſts, which are governed by their ap- 


petites, and under an inward impoſſibility 


of acting in any one inſtance otherwiſe than 


they do, this Liberty is a privilege and a 
perfection, as it requires a good meaſure of 
Reaſon. Compare him with the Supreme 
Being, who by the infinite perfection of his 


eſſence is perpetually determined to act con- 


formably to the rules of the moſt, conſum- 
mate wiſdom, holineſs, and goodneſs, it 
muſt be confeſſed an imperfection, and to 
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argue the weakneſs of human Reaſon. 'The | 4 
— of this Liberty is the bufineſs of the 9 
next head, to which I now advance. | 
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Srer. VI. 2. Man is a free agent, ſo free 
as to be able to do many of the actions he 
forbears, and to forbear many of the actions 

he does; not only pbyſically, but morally 
able, being privileged from the ſway of an 

il Internal as well as external Neceſſity, It is 
Wl. very remarkable that the v Epicureans them- 

ii ſelves, they who reſolved all the actions of 
men into the laws of local motion, over- 
powered by the evidence of this truth, had 
not the confidence to deny human Liberty, 
though the conceſſion of it be OY de- 
ſtructive of their whole ſcheme. 


du eft hec,i inguam, Fatis avu fs 7 diere P 


Gaith 1 Sucram. cc Whine is this Will, 
« which we experience to be privileged 
* from the empire of Fate? For this he 
endeavours to account by a Clinamen Princi- 
Piorum, a declination of atoms; F the moſt 
ridiculous and unphiloſophical imagination 
that ever entered into a man's head. Had 
4 We not a power over our own actions, it 
6 | would follow, faith Cicero, that neither 
A  commendations, nor reproaches, nor re- = 
* wars, 
EY Sine De Fato. 4. 10. | 6: 
De Rerum Natura. L. 2. 


* 


* 
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1 wards, nor puniſhments, would have aa fff 
ce juſt foundation.” But in regard a plau- {1 
ſible reply may be made to this argument, 1 
and we want not for others which are more 
unexceptionable, I ſhall not inſiſt upon it; 
for as to the wiſdom of human rewards and 
puniſhments it may be ſaid that they anſwer 
their ends, if they work neceſſarily as much 
as they would if men were free agents. 
Rorarius tells us, he ſaw two wolves hang- 
ing on a gibbet in the Dutchy of Juliers; 
and obſerves, that it made a greater impreſ- 
ſion on the other wolves, than the mark of 
a red-hot iron, to deter thieves from ſteal- 
ing. He likewiſe ſaith, that in Africa it is 
uſual to nail lions to a croſs, in order to 
terrify thoſe of the ſame ſpecies. And what 
more common than for a dog to leave faults 
for which he is beaten ? So that theſe me- 
thods are made uſe of as weights in a bal- 
lance, to turn it this way or that. And what 
My faith in Terence, is literally true of 
man in caſe he be only a piece of corporeal or 1 
intellectual mechaniſm. © While the mind 4 
ce ig in doubt, the moſt inconſiderable addi- . 
mr ; TH. N 4 | - , +266 tion 111 
'# Baylt's Dictionary, Article Rorarius. 1 find the Author 
of the Philoſophical Inquiry applies the ſame obſervation to 
the ſame purpoſe ; but this I did not know till ſome years af- 
ter I noted it, and put it to this uſe in reading the article Ro- 
rarius in Bayl?s Dictionary; from whence accordingly 
: 2 it, and not from Rorarius himſelf, as the Inquirer 


Audria. Act. 1. Sc. 5. Dum in dubio eſt animus, paulo 
momento huc illuc impellitul n. 
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e tion of weight inclines it to either ſide.” 
And as to the juſtice of puniſhments, on 
ſuppoſition of the Neceſſity of human actions, 
it is eaſily accounted for, by ſaying, that the 
ſame Neceſſity that ĩs pleaded by the criminal 
for committing a fault, the magiſtrate, or 
any one elſe, hath a right to plead for pu- 
niſhing it. He that judges, and he that is 
Judged, are alike the ſervants of Fate. 
Therefore Zeno, when his flave was caught 
in a piece of theft, and argued ad hominem, 
that it was his fate to ſteal, without going 
oft from his own principles, replies, © Very 
true, thou waſt fated to play the rogue, 
and I am fated to fee thee whipped for 
« it",” To prevent all eavils therefore, I. 
ſhall argue from two conſiderations which 
cannot be ſo eaſily evaded ; one of them ta- 
ken from the Perfect ions of God, the other 
n every man's Own Conſeience. 
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src. VII. 1. Gop being infinitely juſt, 
cannot puniſh actions which are not deſerv- 
ing of puniſhment; as it is certain none of 
thoſe actions can be which proceed from 
Neceſſity. Being infinitely w/e and good, if 
he interwove in the contexture of human 
nature a Neceflity of acting one way, it 
would be that way which is moſt agreeable 
a to Reaſon, moſt for the benefit of mankind, 
p _ x 15 and 


167 1 Tatian, Orat. ad Græc. F. 11. 
4 Piog. Laert. Vit. Zen. 
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and moſt conſonant to his own Will. That 
mankind act irregularly in a thouſand in- 
ſtances, or ſo as to violate the laws of Rea- 
ſon, Religion, and the Civil Society, is a mat- 
ter of fact not to be diſputed. The only 
queſtion is, whether or can avoid ating 
in this manner? Grant me that they can, 


and I have gained my point; ſince they will 


then do what they have a power to forbear: 
deny it, and you are obliged to hold, that 
the "iſ cauſe is the ſource of all evil, 1. 6. 
that fin and folly are the neceſſary producti- 
ons of infinite goodneſs and wiſdom, which 
is a manifeſt contradiction. The whole 
< ſyſtem of the univerſe, ſays a late“ Writer, 


js the care of God, and all other inferior 


5 Beings muſt be ſubordinate to the intereſt 
te of this great one, and all contribute, in 

« their eteral dans and actions, to bring 
« about at laſt the grand purpoſes of his 
“ Providence.“ But will he pretend to ſay, 
that lying, fraud, intemperance, inhumani- 
ty, oppreſſion, and the like practices, have 
in their nature a tendency to promote the 
good of intelligent Beings ; and cannot there- 
fore, in the order .of cauſes, be diſpenſed 
with by him who guides the whole deſign ? 
This were to make theſe things Fond, and 


not evil, in oppoſition to univerſal Reaſon 


and Fe. Or will 0 one contend, 


»The finches of the Bra Journal in 1722. ander the 
Name of Diogenes. | 
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that particular ſocieties, and conſequently the 
general ſyſtem which comprehends them 
all, would not injoy more harmony, peace 
and happineſs, if they who compoſe them 
were univerſally juſt, temperate, grateful, 
kind, and beneficent? And why then are 
they not all theſe, but too often the direct 
contrary ? The common anſwer, that man 
being at preſent in a ſtate of trial for the hap- 
pineſs of a future life, is therefore left to his 
Liberty to do good or evil, is a plain and ra- 
tional ſolution of the difficulty: whereas the 
opinion that men are inevitably betrayed in- 
to all theſe miſchiefs by a concatenation of 
cauſes, overthrows at once the idea of an 
erernal mind, and of moral perfections, eſta- 
bliſhing in their ſtead a blind unintelligent 
matter, as the original of all things. Did 
we ſee an univerſal regularity and conſiſten- 
in the actions of rational creatures; were 
they all uniformly virtuous, conducted by 
Reaſon, and levelled at one certain end, the 
common intereſt and welfare of the whole; 
there might be then ſome little colour for 
doubt, whether they were not under a Ne- 
ceſſity, like that which retains the heavenly 
bodies in their ſeveral courſes, which they 
perform with an amazing order and conſtan- 
cy, one age after another. But, for certain, 
wiſehm cannot be the ſpring of an anegual, 
freakiſh, and contradictory conduct: the ori- 
gin of all. good can never neceſſitate his crea- 
eee 1» tt 
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tures to do evil. Nor can the patrons of 
this opinion eſcape by ſaying, that God 
himſelf is a neceſſary agent; that he could 
not but create man with an invincible biaſk 
to tranſgreſs his laws, and cannot but puniſh 
him for tranſgreſſing them, though without 
any fault of his. For whence ſhould this 
Neceſſity ariſe ? Not from any thing vit hour 
him, becauſe he would not be then the firft 
and independent Being; not from his own 
nature, which, containing in itſelf the moſt 
perfect wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, can- 
not, without the moſt evident abſi ; 
be ſuppoſed forcing him to act i in direct 55 
enen to all thels PRI F 


Seer, VII. E There is that in every 
man which we call * Conſcience, which aps 
proves him for having done an honeſt, ge- 
nerous, or benevolent action, and __ 
checks him 1 in the commiſſion of an ill acti- 
on, reproaches him having done it, fills him Bl 
with ſecret ſhame, with bitter reflections, — 

with ſmarting angiuiſb, and foreboding fears: — 
this Conſcience, natural to all, is an incon- | 
teſtible argument of the ſame Liberty ; for | 
what does all this ſignify leſs than a ſenſe or 
eonſciouſneſs not to be ſu preſſed, of his 
being the free author of his actions, and 
juſtly accauntabie for the good or evil which 
is in them, This me, we paſs upon 
our. 
via Clement. Homil. 14 f. 4. E1 yarors 5m. Ke. 


od 


our own actions, and the actions of others, is 
natural and unauoidable; tis therefore the 
voice of the Author of our frame, by which 
he tells us we are free and accountable, pro- 
per ſubjects of praiſe or blame, and conſe- 
quently of reward or puniſhment. When 
we have reſiſted a ſtrong temptation of inte- 
reſt or pleaſure, which would have ſeduced 
us to fraud or injuſtice, we naturally approve 
ourſelves, and look upon ourſelves as ap- 


proved of God, and qualified for his favour ; 


but were we not free, we could no more 
reaſonably thus approve ourſelves, or eſteem 


ourſelves as approved: of God, for being in 


this good temper, and acting with integrity 
and benevolence, than for being, without 
any care of our own, in a good ſtate of 
health, and endowed with a happy vigour of 
mind and body. We ſhould be. delighted 
with it as a happineſs, and are hereby qua- 
lified to do more good ; but do not approve 
ourſelves for it, or mthink: ourſelves ever the 
more qualified for the approbation or reward 
of the Deity. Do not mankind agree in di- 
ſtinguiſhing between natural endowments, 
and acquired moral excellencies? But what 
room for this diſtinction, and the different 
regards paid to theſe, if both were alike the 
neceſſary reſult of our conſtitution, and the 
circumſtances wherein God hath placed us; 
and juſtice, mercy, or piety were as entirely. 
the gifts of God, as + Song of body, ar 
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penetration of mind? On the other hand, 
when we have been guilty of actions of- 
known falſhood, ingratitude, treachery, in- 
humanity, profaneneſs, and the like, and 
cooly reflect upon them, we naturally and 
neceſſarily reproach and condemn ourſelves, 
and apprehend a wiſe and righteous God 
will condemn us; we wiſh we had not 
done theſe actions, and reſolve for the future 
to forbear them: Theſe are the natural 
ſentiments of every mind not abandoned to 
vice, cooly reflecting on actions of this 
kind; but were we conſcious to ourſelves, 
and were this the real truth, that in ſuch 

_ circumſtances we could not avoid thinking 
and acting as we did, and could not before 
avoid theſe circumſtances, any more than a 
mad man in the height of diſtraction, who. 
would condemn himſelf for any thing he 
had thought 'or done ; and who reaſonably 
fear the diſpleaſure and condemnation of a 

( wiſe and juſt God, who knew our frame, 
1 and who knew himſelf to be the real author 
of all the diſpoſitions and actions neceſſarily 
ariſing out of the conſtitution he had formed 
us with, and the circumſtances wherein he 

| had placed us? Repentance and ſelf-condem- 
 . nation evidently and neceſſarily ſuppoſe we 
3 . could have acted otherwiſe. Since therefore 
theſe are the natural ſentiments and judg- 
ments of our minds upon our own actions, 
and we thus naturally judge of the _— 
Dies — 
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and characters of others; ſince theſe ſenti- 
ments and theſe judgments are in a greater 
or leſs degree natural to mankind, and un- 


avoidably formed and entertained by them; 
either the author of the human frame, by 


dur make, neceſſarily determines us to judge 


falſly of actions and characters, and then 


farewel to all certainty in ſpeculative truths, 
as well as moral; or we are free, capable 
of omitting the good actions we practiſe, of 
doing the ill actions we forbear, or abſtain- 
ing from the vices we indulge. We as na- 
turally approve and condemn ourſelves as the 
proper authors of our good or ill actions, as 
we aſſent to the proportions of numbers, or 
of lines and figures. Could mankind be 
univerſally deceived in this natural, uni ver- 
fal, moral judgment of themſelves and their 
actions, they might be deceived in the clear- 
eſt determinations of their Reaſon in all other 
caſes. It is no more unworthy our Maker, 
or inconſiſtent with his perfections, to deter- 
mine us to judgefalſly in ſpeculative, than in 
moral Propoſitions; and all truth and cer- 
tainty muſt then be given up for a gloomy 
reſtleſs ſcepticiſm. e 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that there is no need 


of granting more than a freedom of the firſt 
kind, or a felf-motrve power, to take away 


the force of theſe arguments; I anſwer, 

this is evidently a miſtake ; ſince, upon this 
ſuppoſition, the continued averſion of 8 

. min 
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mind from God and goodnef, in the worſt 
of mankind, would be as innocent às the 
deſire of happineſs, becauſe equally neceſſa- 
ry. Yea, this notion would throw the 


blame of all the evil which is done in the 


world on God, who in the conſtitution of 
men has made it morally impoſſible, and 
could therefore never deſign they ſhould a& 
otherwiſe than they do. Let ten thouſand 


Beings be framed exactly alike, and be put 


into the fame circumſtances, both inward 
and outward, if they have no more than a 


Liberty of Spontaneity, it is certain they will 


all act after the ſame manner. Blame not 
therefore a thief for taking away your 
money, accuſe him not of injuſtice; for he 


may fay, that he has done no more than 


you yourſelf, than any man, than any Be- 
ing in the univerſe, if framed as he was by 


God, by nature, and education, and ſituated 


like kim, wauld have done. 


Seer. IX. This being ſo, I know not how 
to ſubſcribe to what ? Dr. Clarke ſays. «© That 
e the difference between men and beaſts is 
only this, that in man phyſical Liberty is 
« joined with a ſenſe, or conſciouſneſs of 


« moral good and evil, and is therefore 


« eminently called Liberty. In beaſts the 
<« ſame phyſical Liberty, or ſelf-moving 


e power, is wholly ee from a ſenſe, 
cc or 


7. Remarks on Philoſophical ke, Sc. pag. 27» 28, 
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or conſciouſneſs, or capacity of judging 

* of moral good or evil, and is vulgarly 
* called Spontaneity, In Children the fame 
A phyſical Liberty always is from the very 


beginning; and in proportion as they in- 


creaſe in age, and in capacity of judging, 
** they grow continually in degree not more 


* free, but moral agents.” On the contra- 


ry, I beg leave to ſay, that the whole differ- 
_ ence between men and beaſts is not a mere 
. conſciouſneſs of moral good and evil, which 


theſe latter want, and the other live; but 
that the chief difference lies herein, that the 
Mill being joined in men with a reaſoning fas 


culty, is capable hereby of determining it- 


ſelf different ways in every circumſtance of 


life, which it is morally impoſſible for the 


ſoul of a brute (if brutes have ſouls) to do. 

The only difference between Children, and 

thoſe come to years of Underſtanding, K 
© 


not, that theſe laſt have a better capacity 


Judging than the former, but they are like- 


wiſe more free; J mean in oppoſition to in- 


ternal Neceſſity. This Liberty increaſes in 


Proportion to the capacity of judging for 


ſome time; but as this capacity approaches 
to perfection, ſuppoſing the virtuous diſpoſi- 
tion of the mind to improve with its know- 
ledge, this Liberty leſſens again; the degree 
of it being moſtly regulated by the propor- 


tion there 1s between the Reaſon and the In- 
clinations of the ſoul. 
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Books proper to be conſulted on this part 


of the third Chapter are, beſides the Books 
cited, 


Mori Encheir. Eth. L. 3. C. 1. 

Groves Eſſay on Human Liberty. vol. 4. 
of his Works. 

Cheyne's Philoſoph. Principles of Relipion, 

Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being 
and Attributes of God. Prop. 9g & 10; 


His Remarks on Collins of Liberty and 
Neceſſity. 


Jactſon on Liberty. 
Dr. Watts of Freedom of Will in God, 


and in Creatures. 


An Anony mous Eſſay on the Immateriali» 
ty and Liberty of the Soul. C. 9. 
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A 
P. 3. That the Will is free And an 
examination of Mr. Locke's 


notion of Liberty. 


SECT.L III. AVING proved man to 
be a free agent, I now 
proceed to prove, that the Will is free; or 
becauſe this expreſſion is ſcrupled by ſome 
(and I have no inclination to contend 
about words) that man is free as willing; 
which I prove by this very manifeſt reaſon, 
that if a man be not free as willing, he 
is not free at all. Liberty is radically 
in the Will, and not in the Underſtand- 
ing, according to. the opinion and lan- 
guage of the Schools. That I reckon to be 
the root of Liberty, in which it has its firſt 
and imniediate reſidence. Now it is cer- 
tain, that all the operations of the Under- 
ſtanding are nec e by means either of 
the object, or of the Will. The object or 
idea being preſented, perception, the act of 
the Underſtanding, is as inevitable as viſion 
is when the eye is open, and nothing requi- 
its, to ſight wanting. A man may wink 


his. 
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his eyes, or turn them off to ſome other 


object; and fo the ſoul has a power of re- 


fuſing or diverting its attention; but then 
this power is not in the Underſtanding it- 
ſelf, but in that faculty which commands 
its attention to this or another idea; with 
which command the Underſtanding cannot 
but comply, unleſs where the object is too 
hard for the Will, and by raiſing the paſ- 


ſions to a great height, chains down the at- 
tention of the mind to itſelf. 'Too hard, I 


ſay, for the Will; for what is it but the 
Will that commands the doing or forbear- 


ing of actions, both mental and bodily ? 


sxcr. II. The Will, as has been ſhown - 
before, is the neceſſitating, and denominating 
principle of action; that which makes an 


action to exiſt that is in our power, and that 


which gives to every action its moral tinc- 


ture and quality, Reaſon indeed is neceſſary 


to the imputableneſs of an action, Cauſa fine - 


qua non, but no more. The bare percep- 
tion or knowledge of good and evil has no- 


thing in it either laudable or criminal; but 
where Reaſon is not, no action in a proper 
or moral ſenſe may be ſaid to be voluntary. 
A Fool in his anger kills a man, the natural 
action in this caſe he wills, but not the - 


ral, which alone is forbidden by the Law. 


For what the Law forbids and will puniſh 
is, a man's killing another without a ſuffici- 
3 gf O 2 ent 
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ent cauſe, who knows, or might have known, 
the Law forbidding ſuch actions. To 
which I might add, that without Reaſon 
the Will has not its moral Liberty, but is 
under a kind of neceſſity of determining it- 
ſelf by the ſenſations, paſſions, and inclina- 
tions of the ſoul. So that after all, the Will 
is the prime principle of moral actions. 


Sect. III. Upon which I proceed to 
argue thus, that if the Will be the principle 
of moral actions, it is free; or the man is 
free as willing. For 1. It is undeniable 
that Liberty alone makes an action imputa- 
ble, or worthy of reward or puniſhment. 
The conſequence of this is, that if the Will 
be not free, it is quite abſurd to denomi- 
nate actions from the Will. It differs little 
from a contradiction to ſay, that an action 
is therefore good or bad becauſe free, and it 
is good or bad becauſe voluntary, and yet as 
voluntary it is not free. And again, if Li- 
berty be what qualifies an action, and a 
man is not free in the acts of his Will, a 
meer ac of the Will muſt always: be: ind, 72 
Ferent; and it would be the greateſt non- 
ſenſe to commend a perſon becauſe he 
would have done well, or to cenſure him, 

becauſe had he been able, he would have 
proved himſelf a villain. 2. If the prin- 

ciple be not free, neither are the actions free. 


780 flow from chat e and ſo no- 


thing 


' 
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thing of Liberty will be left to human acti- 
ons, For if they are free, it muſt be abſo- 
lutely, or relatively, in themſelves, or with 


relation to their principle. Abſolutely or in 


themſelves confidered they cannot, becauſe 


neceſſarily determined to exiſt by the Will. 
Inquiry being made, why a perſon does not 
effect this or that, it is always anſwered, 


either becauſe he could not, or becauſe he 
would not ; between theſe two there is no 
medium. If he could and did it not, all 
mankind agree that he did not will it. If 
he would have done it but did not, that it 


was becauſe he could not. $0 that all our 


actions, excepting thoſe of the Will itſelf, 
are not free abſolutely and in themſelves; 
and if the opinion of certain Gentlemen be 


admitted, they are not more free in the 
Will than their principle; and when neither 


free in themſelves nor in their principle, it 


is utterly impoſſible they ſhould be free at 


all. This, I fay, is the conſequence if man 
be not free as willing; but that he is free 
has been demonſtrated, therefore as willing 
is ie... Ft 


| Seer, IV. * Mr. Locke treats the Liberty 


of the Will as a ſoleciſm and abſurdity ; but 
let us try whether his notion of freedom be 
more conſiſtent and rational. Liberty, 
« ſays this great man, is a power to act or 
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not to act, according to the preference of 
c the mind” or Will, Thus alſo > Hobbs. 
The queſtion is not, whether man be a 

“free agent, that is ta ſay, whether he can 
Write or forbear, ſpeak or be filent, ac- 
s cording to his Will.” © Tully's reflection 
upon Epicurus's Philoſophy concerning the 
Gods, is juſtly applicable to this account of 
Liberty; Verbis ponit, re tollit; © it allows 

* 1t in words, but really takes it away.” 

Liberty is a power to act or not to act.“ 

Had Mr. Locke ſtopped here, the definition 

would have been tolerable ; but it follows, 

according to the preference of the mind 
or Will. In reſpect of which preference he 
ſays more than once or twice, that a mar 

is not free. Of this notion of Liberty I 

have the following things to remark. 


SFr. V. 1, He that affirms the Will 
not to be free, but only the actions flowing 
from it, muſt confine rewards and puniſh- 
ments to theſe; inſomuch that though a 
man hath a Will to be charitable, and is 
not of ability; or to commit a murther, for 
which he wants opportunity, he is neither 

to be praiſed or blamed, becauſe here is 

nothing of Liberty. A preference of the 

Will there is, but that ſignifies nothing at 
all, as long as Liberty lies not in that, but 


”y Tripos. P. 3. p. 274. 
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in a power to att or not to act according to 
that preference. © Suppofe a man to be 
“ carried while faſt aſleep into a room, 
where is a perſon he longs to ſee and 
« ſpeak with, and be there locked faſt in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, 
e and is glad to find himſelf in ſo de rable 

* company, in which he ſtays. willingly, 
. e. prefers his ſtay to going away.” This 
ſtay 1s voluntary, fays Mr, Locke, and yet it 
is not free. Yes, I anſwer, it may be free 
in its principle, by which I mean, that a 
man may be free to will or not to will his 
ſtay. For a little to change the inſtance, 
let us ſuppoſe a man locked into a room in 
company with a tempting Harlot, who im- 
ploys all her charms and cunning to draw 
him into fin; and that he prefers to ſtay 
there. I aſk, whether he be free in this 
preference or not ? If not, he is guilty of no 


fault therein, ſince no action can be culpa- 
ble that is not free. If he be free, then it 


follows, that he has a power to will or not 


to will his ſtay; in other words, that he is 
free as willing. | 


Seer, VI. 2. There is a notorious falla- 


cy in the words. A power to act or not 


« to act, according ta the preference of the 
« mind” or Will, ſeems to imply a Liber- 
ty of Indifference ; but ſnppoling withal that 

O4 0 
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the Will is not free, there is nothing leſs. 
Whatever is the 7755 ect of a neceſſary 
principle muſt itſelf be neceſſary, This to 
me 1s ſelf-evident. There may it is true 
be a kind of conditional Indifference, but the 


condition on which it is ſuſpended being an 


zmpoſſible one, it ought not to be accounted 
a proper Indifference. I take up Mr. Locke's 
Eflay on Human Underſtanding, and' read 
therein, with a power at the ſame time not 
to have read him; 1 I had willed 

You ſee here a con- 
ditional Indifference, a power not to have 
done the action I did, on condition I had 


willed not to have done it; which in the 


concluſion is no better than trifling with 
words, ſince if I am not free to will the not 
reading him, I am not free not to read him, 
but muſt neceſſarily read him, as the un- 
avoidable effect of my neceſſarily willing or 
preferring to read him. . 


Syrer. VII. 3. Allowing this conditional 
Ttnaifference the name of a Liberty of Indif- 
ference, it belongs to a man as willing, no 
leſs than as confidering, or moving. That 
which determines the Will in its ehoice, 
Mr. Locke thinks, is the greateſt uneaſineſs 
it lies under. Be it ſo; I have then a power 
to will or not to will an action, according 
as the uneaſineſs I am under determines my 


Will one way or the other. Ay—but the 


uneaſi- 


— 
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uneaſineſs irreſſtibiy carries the Will one 
way Let it be granted; yet ſtill I had a 

wer not to have willed this, or to have 
willed the contrary, in caſe the uneaſineſs 
had lain on that fide. So that if a condi- 
tional Indifference muſt paſs for a proper 
Indifference, the actions of the Will muſt 
have their ſhare of it, as well as other 


actions. Upon the whole, you may judge 


whither Mr. Loches definition of Liberty 


leads, it evidently concludes all mankind 
under an inflexible Fate. This, I fay, is 


the natural conſequence of Mr. Locke's no- 
tion of Freedom, though I will not fay that 
Mr. Locke himſelf was a Fataliſt. At firſt 
fight one would take him to be altogether 
orthodox; for in one place he ſays, A 


e man has a power to conſider, or not to 


« conſider; and in another, that cc he has 


% a power to ſuſpend his judgment ; Fen 


herein he makes the true Liberty of man to 
conſiſt. Theſe are fair conceſſions, but 
will not ſtand with his denial of Liberty to 
the Will. Rational Liberty is a power 
* to conſider or not to conſider; this de- 
finition being imperfe&, I ſhall fill it up 
out of his een def bn of Liberty; 4 
power to confider or not to confider, according 
to the preference of the Will; as indeed that 
which orders that a thing ſhall be conſider- 
ed or not, is nothing elſe but the Will. 
And Wenn Mr. Locke allow this preference 


of 
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of the Will to be free, we ſhould aſk no 
more; but what he ſays 1 is, that the Will is 
not free, that is, a man is not free to will, 
or prefer to conſider, or not to conſider. 
Upon the whole it Appears. from a Letter 
5 of Mr, Locke to his Friend Mr. Molyneux, 
| 58 paſſages of which I ſhall ſubjoin, that 
Mr. Locke believed the free-agency of man, 
but being miſtaken as to the principle of Li- 
| berty in man, he was unable to ſatisfy him- 
| ſelf when he endeavoured to explain or ac- 
count for it. His words are, © But if 
« you will argue for or againſt Liberty from 
e conſequences, I will not undertake to an- 
« ſwer you, for I own freely to you, the 
« weakneſs of my underſtanding ; that 
te though it be unqueſtionable that there is 
« Omnipotence and Omniſcience in God our 
CO Maker, and I cannot have a clearer per- 
. t ception of any thing, than that I am Bo 
| « yet I cannot make Freedom in men con- 
| bc ſtent with Omnipotence and er 
] ge ence in God, though I am as fully 
e ſuaded of both, as of any truths I — 
4 firmly aſſent to, And therefore I have 
« long fince given off the canſideration of 
| * that queſtion, reſolving all into this ſhort 
ö ce concluſion — That if it be poſſible for God 
| 4 to make a free agent, then man is free, 
. Me though I ſee not the way of i it.“ 


N 


Cnar, 


* Dated Fas. 20. 1692. See his Collection of Letters. 
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P. 4. The principal ObjeFions avainf 
tbe Liberty of the Will re- 
preſented and era 


SECT. J. AVING finiſhed three of the 
Inquiries relating to the Wil, 
according to my method, I am 
Iv. To conſider the principal objections 
and difficulties attending this ONT? and 
the © 
17. Ts "RUE from Hobbs and Spineza, ad 
affects the poſſibility of Liberty . Every 
effect is produced by ſome cauſe, which 
« for this very reaſon, that it is ſufficient to 
e produce the effect, produces it neceſſari- 
« ly; inaſmuch as ſuppoſing it not actually 
« to have produced it, it would not have 
« been ſufficient. Now the Will is deter- 
« mined by ſome external cauſe, which 
ec cauſe is ſufficient, and does therefore ne- 
« ceſſarily and inev itably determine it.” But 
A See alſo a good anfiver to this objektion in an Eſſay to- 
wards demonſtrating the immateriality and free agency, &c. 


C. 11. $. Age 14. 
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if this be not begging the queſtion, it is _ 
poſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thin i Tor 3 
Who among the aſſerters of the Freedom or 
the Will, was ever ſo unadviſed as to ac- 
knowleds ge, that the Will is perpetually de- 
termined by external cauſes ? On the contra- 
Ty, aſk any of them, and they will tell you, 
that this faculty determines itſelf by a power 
originally inherent in it. With regard to 
the voluntary motions of the mind, we are 
not to look for an external cauſe, it being 
the nature of theſe to be in our own power. 
Nor. muſt it be therefore faid that they are 
without a cauſe ; for the cauſe is no other 


3 than the nature of the agent. Theſe are the 


words of Cicero, who has likewiſe ſome- 
thing relating to the notion of a cauſe which : 
| is well worth quoting. - © That is the true 

'f cauſe of a thing, which efficaciouſly pro- 


| * duces it, as a Wound of death or indigeſ- 
1 4 tion of a diſeaſe; and therefore this term 
| . is not to be ſo explained, as if whatever 
« was antecedent to any thing was its cauſe; 
« ſed quod efficienter — but what 
hy — precedes it. It may be pre- 
vioufly requiſite, that there be ſome circum- 
ſtances accompanying the action to engage 
the conſent of the Will; notwithſtanding 
which it continues true, that the Will is 
not af whcally Poe by them J but fee 
moves 


» Cie. De Fato. . 12, & 15. 
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moves itſelf in view of them. Or in caſe, for 
argument's ſake, we ſhould grant them 
what they will never be able to prove, that 
the Will is determined by ſomething from 
without, will it from hence follow, that it 
18 irrefiſtibly determined ? Not at all. For 
though in regard of Beings who have not a 


ſelf-mottive power, every cauſe which is ſuf- 


ficient to impel them, muſt neceſſarily im- 
pel them as often as it is exerted ; (as if I 
had ſtrength to lift any given weight, and 
made trial of my ſtrength for that very end, 
the weight will unavoidably be removed out 
of its place) yet from inſtances of this na- 
ture to infer the neceſſity of the Will's fol- 
lowing the impulſe of every cauſe, which is 
ſufficient to put it in action, is not leſs ab- 
ſurd, than if we ſhould ſay, that becauſe a 
weaker man is able to lift or throw a ſtrong- 
er than himſelf, provided the ſtronger man 
will make no reſiſtance, he can therefore do 
the ſame, though the ſtronger made all the 
oppoſition i in his power, The Will has this 
refifting power, by which it can prevent the 
efficacy of thoſe cauſes which (1 at preſent 
deny not) would determine it, on condition 


the Will would ſuffer itſelf to be determined 


by them. 


Sec. II. 2. It is ablegte, the Will muſt 
yield itſelf to the greateſt appearing good ; 
becauſe otherwiſe i it would embrace evz/ 1 

evi 


— tC wet ets Oo uae rr ̃§59i.e Oo wet. Ines 
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evil, which is utterly impoſlible © : and how 
an object ſhall appear, whether good or bad, 
better or worſe, is not at the pleaſure of 
the Will, which muſt take things juſt as 
they are offered by the Underſtanding : and 
though the Poet mades Medea ſay, | 


video meliora, probogue; 
 Deteriora ſequor —— 


e others will tell you, Omis peccans eft igho= 
rans, the finner is always ignorant of the 
evil of what he does. The more common 
way of expreſſing the objection is this, that 
the Will in all its determinations neceſſarily 
follows the ultimate dictate of the practical 
Underſtanding. To this I ſhall not anſwer, 
by aſſuming Mr. Locke's opinion, that the 
Will is always determined by the m9 preſſing 
zneaſmeſs, and not by the appearance of the 
greateſt good ; for did this always hold true, 
there could. be no ſuch thing as voluntary 
martyrdom. The deſire of eaſe, and the 
uneaſineſs created by its abſence, or rather 
by the preſence of pain, would not fail to 
determine the Will to whatever expedients 
would deliver the ſufferers from their tor- 
ments, even though the only method ſhould 
be 
© See alſo a good anſwer to this objedtion in the Eflay juſt 
quoted. C. 11. F. 15. and fol. 
4 Ovid. Met. L. 7. 


e Vid. Arrian. E piRet. ; 9 "Se 6k I7, & t8: 8 | 
| f Eflay on Human Underſtanding, B. 2. C. 21. 4. 31. 
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be the abjuration of their Religion. Whereas 
this is oppoſed by matter of fact; many 
having chearfully given their bodies to be 
burned, and ſealed their faith with their 
blood; in which glorious conflict, that which 
gave them this courage was not anegſineſs of 
any kind, but the joy they felt ariſing in 
themſelves from the aſſured hope and ex- 
pectation of a bleſſed immortality, Neither 
ſhall I reply, as ſome do, that what is uſu- 
ally called the 14ſt dictate of the Under- 
ſtanding, is in truth no other than an act of 
the Will, wherein I cannot at preſent agree 
with them, There are three acts of the 
mind as converſant about human actions; 
the firſt when it pronounces concerning an 
action that it is a proper means for the attain- 
ment of ſuch or ſuch an end; the next, that 
upon the whole it is an action which ought 
to be done; or /a/ly, it ſaith, let this action 
be done. The two former are acts of the 
Underſtanding, the laſt of the Will. What 

is uſually called the /aft d:#ate of the Un- 
derſtanding, to me appears to be nothing 

elſe but perception, either diſtinct or confu- 
ſed, brighter or more obſcure, and there- 
fore plainly an operation of the Underſtand- 
ing; though that it is final and directory, 
or that the mind reſts ſatisfied in it, is ge- 
nerally chargeable on the Will, which has a 
power to put the Underſtanding on a cloſer 
yiew of things than men commonly 3 
; | them- 
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| thernſelves with. And this indeed ſeems to 
be the original cauſe of mens confounding 
theſe two faculties, attributing to one what 
belongs to the other. 

I S little like Biſhop * King' $ kypothets; 
Potentiæ aftive ea natura eft que objectum 
agu ſuo fibi conventens, i. e. bonum gfficeat, 
Sc. that the nature of an active power is 
ſuch, as by ſingling out any thing for its ob- 
ject, by the very act to make it convenient 
for it, or good; for in this caſe the goodneſs 
of the object does not precede the act of elec- 
tion, but the election is the efficient or origi- 
nal of the goodneſs which is in the object; 
that is, a thing pleaſes, becauſe it is choſen ; 
not choſen, becauſe it pleaſes. Not to ſtrike 
at the foundation of this notion, by ſhewing, - 

that things are good or evil inde ndently of 
the Will, its abſurdity. is from hence appa- 
rent, that admitting the truth of the aſſer- 
tion, there can be no ſuch thing as a wrong 
choice; foraſmuch as the choice of any 
thing whatſoever, creates a goodneſs where 
it was not before. That Author indeed 
faith, «© Whoever knowingly chooſes what 
« he cannot injoy, or what will occaſion 
10 unneceſſary trouble to himſelf or another, 
« may be reckoned to have made an unwiſe 
« election.“ This is very true in itſelf, be- 
cauſe that which cannot be injoyed, is not 
Ts good to be choſen; and that which has evil 


conſe- 


. — Mali. pag. 118, 145, 147. 
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conſequences, which more than ballance the 
foregoing pleaſure, is really evil; and this 
antecedently to the election of the. Will. 


But though this be true in itſelf, it is not ſo 


upon our Agha s ſuppoſition, which makes 
things to be good, not in themſelves, but 
becauſe they are 4oz/led; and when he comes 
afterwards to aſſign the cauſes, of improper 
elections, he manifeſtly abandons his firſt 
poſition, and brings the matter back to the 
common way of ſolution. | 


3 UI. Not approving theſs 8 


I ſhall offer ſome other conſiderations to re- 


move the difficulty, 1 fay therefore, 

I. It is not true, that in every action a 
man performs „ he has wo goods in view; 
the greateſt of which, according to the pre- 
ſent appearance, he chooſes, and rejects the 
leaſt, - But oftentimes appetite and inclina- 
tion lean towards a certain particular, and 
this the man makes choice of without fur- 
ther deliberation; whereas he ought to have 
compared it with other goods which are 
greater, and with which it might have been 
found inconſiſtent. This it was poſſible for 


him to have done, and by this means to 


have avoided the action. The inclination 


of the ſenſualiſt is to his bottle, and his 


bottle-companions; and theſe, without any 


further thought af the matter, he takes the 


firſt | oppornnity to inoy, and comes off 
P - with 
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with the loſs of his ſenſes; when, had he 
duly conſidered the hazard he ran of depriv- 
ing himſelf of far better and more laſting 
pleaſures, he might have prevented this ex- 
ceſs. Von will be apt to interpoſe here, 
that he could not make à compariſon of the 
pleaſures of a debauch, with the advantages 
of ſobriety, without thinking of both. He 
could not think of them but one of theſe 
two ways, either by their preſenting them- 
ſelves to his mind, Without ſeeking for them, 
or by his willing to think of them; the for- 
mer was not in his power, as every body 
muſt own ; nor the latter, becauſe he could 
not will to "think of chem but he muſt have 
actually thought of tliem before. I'anſwer, 
there may be a general reluctance of conſci- 
ence not grounded in particular thoughts; 
and were this reluctance more heeded, it 
would quiekly conduct a man into a more 
cloſe and ſerious cotifideration of the matter. 
And even when a perſon makes not the leaft 
reſſection upon the hature of the 4 don, it 


Beete ovine oſten in his if, he bas 
"had thoughts of God, and of another world, 

preſſing inte his mind; which thoughts, 
had he entertained and purſued them as he 
: 2 have done, would have zaiſed his 
paſſions in reſpect of moral good and evil; 

and the paſſions onee raiſed; are a mi hty 
by help to the — Did a man Carry Hoi 
5 with 
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with him an awful habitual ſenſe of God 
and Eternity, the thought would return up- 
on every occaſion, and be a reſtraint from 
many actions, upon which, for want of this 
* he is not afraid to venture. 
In actions where a compariſon is made 
. — two goods, the Will is not neceſſa- 
rily determined to the choice of that Which 
ea. to be the greater. Either, 
1. Becauſe though it has the appearance 
of the greater good at preſent, yet my mind 
tells me, that a further examination of it 
might poſſibly diſcover the contrary; ſo that 
the Will is not forced upon it. Or. 
2. Becauſe the greater good is abſent, and 
ſo does not kindle the deſire to the ſame 
degree as the leſſer, which is preſent, and 
which the man flatters himſelf will not in- 
terfere with the acquiſition of the greater. 
In ſhort, the inclination to a leſſer good be- 
cauſe preſent, and a preſumptuous hope that 


it will not diſappoint him of the greater; 


and at the ſame time the idea of the greater 
good, and a conſciouſneſs that if the mat- 
ter were thoroughly ſearched into, the leſſer 
might prove irreconcileable with the greater; 
do upon the whole leave the Will a power 


of declaring on either ſide; ſo that, in ſuch 
inſtances, there is not what we can proper- 


ly call an ultimate di&ate of the Underſtand- 


ing, but rather two cotemporary views, 
which leave the Will in ſuſpenſe. 


P 2 3. Man 
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3. Man is made up of t parts, an ani- 
jt and a rational, each of which has its 
deſires and propenſions apart to itſelf. Thoſe 


belonging to the former are generally the 


moſt vehement and importunate, and fre- 
quently prevail with the Will to act in defi- 
ance of Reaſon, which, at the very inſtant 


we clofe with an object, enters its proteſt 
againſt it, and warns us of the ill conſe- 


qu ences that will probably attend the choice. 


= probably; becauſe a certain knowledge 


r perſuaſion, that miſery will unavidably 
follow that particular choice, ſeems to put it 


out of our power to make it. Nor do we 
thus ul evil as evil; for though the Will 


be on the fide of the leſſer FR yet it is not 


confidered as the leſſer good, or for its own 
| fake, but becauſe of the ſtrong and furious 


inclination which we experience in ourfelves 


towards that good. This inclination is what, 
pro hic & nunc, we are not able to hinder, 
though it be in our power to refuſe the grati- 
fication of it. This is much the fame with 


Mr. Locke's uneaſineſs. A man finds himſelf 
uneaſy in the abſence of thoſe ſenſual objects, 


to which by nature or habit he is paſſionate- 


ly inclined ; as there is likewiſe a great deal 
of uncafineſ 1 in crofling his defires ; which is 
the reaſon that men are too often governed 
by luſt and appetite, in oppoſition 'to the 
plain dictates of the mind. Yet though un- 
2 7 does * influence the Will in its 


choice, 
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choice, it has not always the ſame effect; 
ſince if this were ſo, there would be no ex- 
amples of actions done counter to inclinati- 
on; which on the contrary, is the caſe of 
every good man; that which puts the em- 
phaſis on his virtue, being the oppoſition it 
meets with from his inclinations. And that 
this ameafineſs does not always determine the 
Will, is a good argument, that when it 
does, it is not neceſſarily. Upon the whole, 
we are capable of two ſorts of pleaſures, the 
pleaſures of right acting, and the pleaſures 
of indulging to the appetites and paſſions of 
the animal life: either of theſe pleaſures are 
a ſufficient motive to action, ſince the Will 
can determine itſelf in favour of either; that 
when they come in competition, the Will 
prefers the pleaſures of indulged appetite and 
paſſion, to the pleaſures of right acting, and 
the reward and happineſs conſequent upon 
it, is intirely owing to itſelf, becauſe it will. 
To aſk a good juſtifying reaſon for this wrong 
choice, is to aſk what is impoſſible to be 
given. The phyfical cauſe of the wrong 
choice and action is the Will, the native to 
it is the ſenſual pleaſure or indulgence. 
It is our fault when we thus determine and 
chuſe wrong; ſince it is a matter of daily 
experience and obſervation, that we can, 
and often do, determine otherwiſe; and ſee 
it done by others in great numbers, by all 


the wiſe and good. li of 
3 Sxcr. 


. ohen, againf tbe PART II. 


gebr. Iv. z We are ud upon t to re- 
Ae the Ane Preſcrence with human Li- 
Berty; to get clear of which difficulty, ſome 
_ have diſowned one of theſe, ſome the other. 
Some have contended for God's foreknow- 
kuge of human actions; but at once to ob- 
me all objections, have faid, that there is 
'nothing of contingency in them. Others 
aver, that the contingency of human actions 
18 eſſential to the morality of them; but at 
the fame time judging it a contradictien, that 
any action ſhould be free which God cer- 
rain foreknowe, have therefore denied a 
rertain Herelnowledge of future contingencies. 
ITheſe, to me, ſeem both of them extremes, 
and do not untie but cut the knot. The 
truth lying in the middle between them, in- 
wolves us in theſe two difficulties.  _ 

1. How the actions of mankind can be 
ot, on ſup poſition God foreknows them? 
2. How it is poſſible God ſhould foreknow 

them, ſuppoſing they are free? 590 
1. How actions certainly foreknown by 
God can be free? Does not divine Preſcience 
neceſſitate the exiſtence of its object? My 
anſwer is, that the knowledge of things . 
are differs not in this reſpect from the 
knowledge of things paſt, or preſent. For, 
as things muſt be pa], in order to their be- 
Ing known to be paſt, and preſent e re they 
Gan be known to he prefent, fo they muſt 
be 


1 
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be future before they can be foreknown as 
ſuch. Things are not future becauſe they, 
N are foreknown, but foreknown becauſe future. 
Knowledge, which is an immanent act, can 
have no proper direct influence upon things 
external and future. And if we narrowly 
examine the nature of this objection againſt 
Liberty, we ſhall find it to be no way leſ- 
ſened in its force, by laying aſide the ſup- 
poſition of any ſuch thing as Preſcience; as 
thus, the action I did the laſt minute, or 
that I ſhall do the next, was future from all 
eternity; and what was from eternity Fu- 
ture, ſeems to be fixed and immutable in the 
train of events, and is really as much ſo as 
if foreknown, The fame anſwer. will ſerve i 
both, that an action being in its nature con- 
tingent, the futurity and foreknowlage of it 
muſt be conformable to its nature. Know- 
ledge muſt regard the real nature of things 
known: it has been proved, that human 
actions are free; they muſt therefore if 
Joreknown, be foreknown as free; for to 
know an action to be what it is not, is a 
1 contradiction, it is not knowledge but miſ- 
take; becauſe it is future and foreknown, 
it will be certainly, but not neceſſarily, be- 
cauſe, being contingent, it might not have 
been future, and conſequently not fore- 
known. It is the free determination of the 
Will in time, that is the groumd of its being 
future from eternity. The ſame anſwer 
P 4 may 
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may be applied to a like way of reaſoning 
Aches from Chryſippus by h Cicero, «that 


every axiom or propoſition relating to the 


Hiture is true or falſe ; and that whatever is 
© true muſt be certain; and that whatever is 


ee certain muſt be neceſſary, which will intro- 


« duce neceſſity and fate.” This, I ſay, is but 


a different repreſentation of the ſame objec- 
tion, and is to be anſwered after the ſame 


manner as that before. Let me, however, 
add, that if -foreknowledge- and certai wm 
ne- 


relation to future actions, really prove 


ceſſity, we muſt give up certainty and fore- 


knowledge ; and if a free action be really im- 
poſſible to be foreknown, it is no more a di- 
minution of the divine Ommiſcience not to 


know what is 7mpoſſible to be known, than 
of his Ommipotence not to work contradict; ons, 


which are in truth HARING, no objects of 
_ 11350 


Ade ow can God certainly foreknow 
them? A ſatisfafory account of this is, I 
doubt, a thing to be deſpaired of. The 
theory ſeems to exceed the reach of human 
Underſtanding, and therefore Carneades 


would fay, that Apollo himſelf could not 


** foretel things future, unleſs they were ſuch 


«© whoſe cauſes were ſo contained in the nature 


50 * of Wen that it was s neceſſary oy ſhould 

| "$6 wt x 

; „ De Fato, "<a Bs 
bid. F. 14. 


Suppoſng the freedom of Fwy 
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e be;” and he, upon the ſame account, *deni. 
s ed that things paſt, of which there were no 


ce ſigns or footſteps left, were known to this 
* fortune-telling god.” Now, though I can 
eaſily conſent that Apollo ſhould be excluded 


from this ſuper-eminent perfection of know. 
ing and predicting future contingencies, I 


muſt needs aſſert it as the glory of the true 
God, whoſe Underſtanding being infinite, is 
infinitely above our comprehenſion, and may 
have ways of knowing things wholly incon- 
ceivable by us, 5 


900 1. V. I ſhall cloſe this diſſertation of 


human Freedom with an obſervation, that the 
doctrine of Fate is commonly the refuge of 


the flothful and the vicious. To be virtuous 


and wiſe requires no little pains; to fave 
which, men have thought of a ſhorter way, 
and thrown all upon Fate; proceeding either 


from a concatenation of cauſes, or an uncon- 


ditional decree of God ; and while they ſwim 
.down the lazy ſtream of eaſe and pleaſure, 
would fain perfuade themſelves that they 


are carried along by the reſiſtleſs torrent of 


- / Neceſſity. The ancient * Philoſophers were 
x < 


therefore wont to call this agyos avyes the idle 
reaſon ; becauſe, if purſued, it would. be- 


numb all the faculties, and introduce an 
abſolute torpor and indolence into human 
life. But people are wiſer than to have any 


regard 


K Cicer, De Fato. 5. 12 
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regard to this reaſon in their common: affairs, 
and when the ſafety or intereſt of the body 
are viſibly concerned; and have woe not up- 
on this ſufficient ground to queſtion them, 
why they do not plead Fate here as well as 
in other caſes, and ſtarve themſelves, &c, 
out of Neceſſity, as well as ſuffer themſelves 
to be the fools or knaves of Fate? ! Chryfp- 
fus's diſtinction will not ſave them, of things 
fimple and copulate, or confatalia. They make 
uſe of a Phyſician for their health, — 
one is as fatal as the other; and ſo they 
would have uſed the means leading to Virtue 
and Wiſdom, if they had been fated to be 
wile and virtuous. This excuſe of theirs is 
abundantly expoſed, by only taking notice 
of the lucky concurrence of their. Fate and 
their Þrclination. Are they threatened with 
a mortal diſtemper ?; The Phyſician is imme- 
diately ſent for, and all his preſcriptions are 
ſubmitted to, however nauſeous and un- 
acceptable. The health and peace of their 
minds are in equal danger; and the inſtruc- 
tion of good Books, a Fabi of thinking and 
meditation, and the exerciſes of Virtue and 
Religion, much more infallible cures than 
any Recipes of the Doctor, and yet are neg- 
lected. Their liquor is poiſoned, and they 
refrain drinking ; the 9 ”ͤͤ⁊1 of ſin kill as 
effectually, and more terribly, and yet they 
will not „* themſelves. Their Reaſon 1 " 
| 0 


1 Cicer, De Fato. 5. 123. 
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. oa conſiderable ſervice to them i in the con- 
cerns of a corruptible body, and a-periſh- 


ing life, but of none at all to make them 
mind a more important intereſt, and to di- 
rect them in the management of it. All 
this ſhows that their Fate is nothing elſe but 
their oth and ſenſuality, their love of the body 
and the world ; and that theſe men might 
be, if they would, what » Tatian ſays con- 


cerning the Chriſtians, tpueppamns wy , ſupe- 


= rior to their Fate. 


m Orat. ad Grzcos. F. 4. 
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Conſult on a this Part of the Chapter, beſides 
the Authors refered to under the ond 
Part, | 


Carteſi Meditat. 4. 
King De Origine Mali. 
Lucas of Happineſs. S. 2. C. 5. 
Papers between Clarke and Leibnitz; ;and 
the Treatiſe ee to them. 
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# 4 H A f. IV. 


0 7 the external Wha ples of human 


Actions, God, Angels and M en. 


85 wot. I. T HE external ainciples: of 


human actions, are God, 
Angels, and Men. 


1. God, as the ſupreme and univerſal 


_ cauſe, has ſome intereſt and concern in all 
the actions of mankind ; thou gh wherein it 


conſiſts, and how far it — be not ſo 


well agreed. The cauſality of God is either 
common or ſpecial. The common or univer- 
ſal cauſality of God extends to all actions 
alike ; the ſpec:al is reſtrained to ſome cer- 
tain kinds of actions. 

1. The common cauſality of God 3 1s either 
remote or proximate. The remote cauſality 
of God conſiſts in his creating, and conti- 
nually preſerving a ſubſtance, and its power 
of acting. Durandus and his followers are 
poſitive, that this is the only cauſality uni- 
verſally neceſſary, Perhaps there is no abſo- 
Jute need of ſuppoſing all this. For- if by 
the preſervation of a ſubſtance be meant, a 
kind of continued and ſucceſſive creation, a 


3 pofitive 
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poſiti ve volition that it remain in being, in 


the abſence whereof it would preſently 


fall back into nothing, it is hard to con- 
ceive in what the neceſſity of this ſhould 
be founded. If there be ſuch a neceſ- 
ſity, it muſt proceed from a ſuppoſed 
tendency of all created Beings to become no- 
thing; which inclination in ſmething to be- 


come nothing, is to me, J confeſs, equally 


difficult to apprehend, as an inclination in 
nothing to become ſomething. And then if 
by preſerving the power of action be intend- 
ed an expreſs volition to that purpoſe, with- 
out which 'this power would immediately 
ceaſe, my Reaſon does not inſtruct me in 
any abſolute neceflity there is of this neither 
in all human actions. For inſtance, in the 


illicit acts of the Will, a power once com- 


municated to a 22 uncompounded ſub- 
ſtance, as the ſoul of man is thought to be, 
muſt continue in that ſubſtance, any created 
thing notwithſtanding, that may threaten 
its deſtruction. Nor can it be imagined 
there ſhould be a natural tendency in it to 
ceaſe ; for whence ſhould ſuch a tendency 
ariſe ? That there may be need of invigo- 
rating and regulating the intellectual powers 
of human nature, eſpecially as according 
to the preſent * * Jaws of union, they are made 
dependent on a compounded animal body, T 
readily —_—— but withal add, thi 
5 this 


* See Baxter of the Soul. Sect. II. 
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this is requiſite to the ſoul merely as in uni- 


en with a body, or to vivid and good actions 
EP not p to all actions. 


Bret: II. Beſides this remote xinfality of 
God regulating all actions, he may be faid 
to be the remote cauſe of human actions in 
another ſenſe, as the external motives to ac- 
tion are all from him. Thus he is ſaid &@ 
bar den Pharaob's heart, becauſe the hard- 
neſs of his heart was the effe& of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances in which God had placed him, 
his ſending the plagues upon him, and ſoon 
after removing them again. Not that it was 
the neceſſary effect, for then Pharaoh had 
been no way culpable ; nor that God put 
him into thoſe circumſtances with a defgn 
that they ſhould corrupt him. He knew 
they would be abuſed by my but he did 


; ant will that abuſe. | | 
Bac; BL. The Nen Aae candlity. of 


God is his contributing to the action By an 
immedeate Meiency, diſtinct from a bare 
conſervation of the power. 'Fhis is the cau- 
fality generally eſpdufed; but, if I may ven- 
ture to ſpeak y mind freely, is fo far from 
neceſſary, as to 1 — the aſſerters of it in a 
very manifeſt blunder. For if the power be 


preſerved in its vigour, what can be ima- 
min, further needful to action? If a further 


addi- 
U 5 Sherlock on Proy idence. C. 6. 


8 
n 


A 


additional influence be neceſſary, it will not 
be an active power, much leſs a natural power 
of action, which is the name given to it. 
A power to act, and cloged with no man- 
ner of impediments, yet nat able to exert it- 
ſelf, is really a power and no power, which 
is a plain contradiction... In behalf of this 
proximate cauſality an argument is ſqueezed 
from that well known maxim, Modus oper- 
andi ſequitur modum eſſendi, © the man- 
<« ner of acting muſt be conformable to the 
6 manner of exiſting; which if true, be- 
cauſe the ſubſtance is immediately from God, 
muſt infer the actions to be ſo too. To this 
I need only fay, that the maxim is in the 
general very true, that the ſub/iance being 
dependent upon God, all its actions muſt of 
conſequence be dependent. But if any one 
will take this maxim to conclude, that the 
manner of dependence is altogether the 
ſame, I make no ſcruple to deny it. The 
Being has God for its immediate cauſe, for 
this very good reaſon, that there is no mddle 
cauſe to produce it; whereas no ſuch reaſon 
will hold for the actions being the imme- 
diate effect of the firſt cauſe, but the direct 
contrary; another cauſe being here pre- ex- 
iſtent and preſuppoſed, namely a power of 
2 planted in the ſubſtance by God him 
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sxcr. IV The titl DF Es this proxi nate 
caufality, nay and the remote too, is known 
m the Seba, is God's concurrence' or co-opes. 
ration with his creatures; but you may be 
eaſily made ſenſible, that it is not properly 


ſo called, being diſtinguiſhed into famultanes: 


aus and antecedent; the latter of: which can 
by, no means ſubmit to be ſo termed. God's 


ſimultaneous * cauſality is his influencing the 


action in company with the creature,  with-- 
out influencing the creature itſelf, - T his in- 
fluence, as commonly explained, is-in itſelf 

looſe and indifferent, and determined to pars 
ticular actions by the ſecond cauſe. That 
God ' concurs after this manner to the acti- 
ons of his creatures, was once a pretty ge- 


neral opinion, the patrons of which were 


not inconſiderable. Of this party I could 
never make one, were it for nothing elſe, 


but that I find it impoſſible ſo far to abſtract 


the action from the agent, as to conceive, 
that the one may be influenced without af- 
fecting the other. As well may I contri- 
bute to the motion of a body, without any 
way operating upon that body. There can 


be no action ſuppoſed, where there is not 


ſome agent; and for the ſame reaſon, no 
one can be the cauſe of the action, but 
either by being the agent himſelf, or by i in⸗ 
fluencing the Being who is ſo. An action 
N to proceed from a cauſe that pro- 

QT duces 
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duces it not, either immediately by effecting 
the action, or mediately by operating on the 
agent, may with every jot as good ſenſe be 
ſuppoſed to exiſt without any cauſe at all. 
This reaſoning ſeems to be much the ſame 
with that of Durandus, and if ſo, I cannot 
forbear thinking that Durandus is wrongly 
criticiſed by Mr. Howe, whoſe words are, 
e Durandus flatly in ſeveral places denies 
« God's immediate concurrence to the acti- 
<« ons of his creatures, and this univerſally, 
« and upon ſuch a ground, as where upon 
ce the denial muſt equally extend to good 
eas bad, v22. that it is impoſſible the ſame 
«© numerical action ſhould be from two, or. 
« more agents, immediately and perfectiy, 
ce excepting the ſame numerical virtue 
« ſhould be in each. But he faith, he 
« ſame numerical virtue cannot be in God, 
and in the creature,” | 


Sect. V. God's antecedent or previous 
cauſality in reference to human actions is his 
determining the Will to action, by a poſi- 
tive, immediate, and irreſiſtible influx. It is 
called pbyſical premotion or predetermination, 
in diſtinction from that which is. moral, and 
influences the Will by an addreſs or appli- 
cation to the Underſtanding. This notion 
is thought to have been firſt ſtarted by Tho- 


Q-- mas 


e Poſiſcript to a Letter about the Reconcileableneſs of God's 
Preſcience with his Wiſdom and Sincerity. Vol. 2. P. 528. 
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mas Aquinas a Schoolman, but ſays Mr, 
4 Howe, he and Scotus held immediate eon- 


courſe not determinate; for which he ap- 
peals to a quotation out of each. But leav- 
ing that matter, as of no great importance 
to be decided, it is certain, that whoever 


Was the author of this ill-favoured opinion, 


he has had too many followers, as well 
among the Proteſtants as among the Ro- 
maniſts.'' For having been entertained by 
certain Dominicans, who were apprehended 
in ſome things to approach nearer to us, 
than others of the Roman Church, it came 
to receive countenance from ſome Divines 
of our own, of conſiderable note for piety 


and learning; ; Whoſe name and authority 


cannot but be expected to have much influ- 


ence on the minds of men. This remark 


comes from the ingenious Author mentioned 
above, and is worthy of him. Phyfical 


premotion labours under the oaks, = 2 | 


culties. | 

1; It is perfectly oppoſite to the nature of 
man! as @ rational agent. For obſerve,” this 
determination is, in the words of thoſe who 
defend it, phyſical and immediate; whereas 
ſhould we Allow of an unebntrelable deter- 
mination, it ought to be by the mediation of 
Reaſon, or by ſuch an overpowering eve 
nee in the _ _ ad Will ſhould: 


not 


© Poltfcript'to a Letter Ro PHE p. 528, 
I l . 1 „ 1 Lan mn 13 
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not be able to reſiſt it. But here the Will 
is immediately over-ruled; and though a 
dictate of the Underſtanding is pretended to 
go before every volition ; yet in truth that is 
not the real inducement to the volition which 
follows. The beſt account that can be given 
of the matter is this, we will a thing becauſe 
we cannot but will it; and we cannot but 
will it, not becauſe it is the greater appear- 
ing good, but becauſe we are made to will it 


by an almighty power, which to us is the 


ſame as a blind Neceſſity. If the views of 
our mind are a reaſon of any thing, they 
are only the reaſon why God determines the 
Will, not the immediate reaſon of our will- 
ing. N 


Scr. VI. 2. Phyſical predetermination is 
needleſs, contrary to what is affirmed, of its 
being abſolutely neceſſary to action. That 
it is needleſs can be no longer a doubt, after 
it is made appear, that a perſon not only 
may act, but cannot forbear acting, though 
under no predetermining influx. This I 
prove after the following manner. What- 
ever Being thinks and reaſons cannot but 
have a power of willing, and this power in 
certain caſes cannot but exert itſelf. As 
ſuppoſing a thinking Ring to have a pro- 
ſpect of the greateſt. pleaſures imaginable, 
and theſe pleaſures within its reach, if it 
will but deſire and purſue them; can it 
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otherwiſe than deſire them? Conceive we 
the ſame Being to lie under the moſt violent 
and exceſſive pains ; is it poſſible it ſhould 
not deſire eaſe? Is a particular and irreſiſti- 
ble influx from God neceſſary to raiſe ſuch 
a defire? Can a thinking Being remain in- 
aifferent to its own happineſs or miſery ? So 


it ſeems it may, if predetermination be ne- 
ceſſary; but the thing is in its own nature im- 


* therefore predetermination is need- 
eſs. i 15 

3. Phyſical predetermination will not con- 
ſiſt with human Liberty. E'er ſuch an alli- 
ance can be brought about, Liberty and Ne- 
ceſſity muſt be compatible; ſince it is plain, 
that an irreſiſtible premotion infers the 
ſtrongeſt Neceſſity. In conſequence of this 
particular. 


SecT. VII. 4. It makes God the Author 
of ſin. For taking away human freedom, a 
man ceaſes to be accountable for any thing 
he does; and his actions ought not to be im- 

uted to him, but to the Being that lays 
bim under a neceſſity of ſo acting. An in- 
ſpired Writer hath told us, that God is not 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man. But if this hypotheſis was true, he 
would more than tempt men, he would com- 


el them to fin. One would think this to 


be demonſtration ; but the predeterminants 
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do not want an evaſion. - They tell us we 


ought to. diſtinguiſh between an action and 
the form of it, its phyfical goodneſs and its 
moral evil. The matter or phyſical good- 
neſs of the action is from God; the form or 


moral evil, which is its diſconformity to the 


divine Law, being a mere privation, is the 
creatures, I might anſwer, that upon the 
principle of predetermination, there can be 
no diſconformity of an action to the Law, 
for as much as the Law is a meaſure of acti- 
on to none, but thoſe who are capable of 
obſerving it, But only mentioning this, .I 
ſay, that whatever diſconformity there be in 
the action to the rule, the proper efficient 
cauſe of that action is likewiſe the cauſe of 
the diſconformity; for this very obvious rea- 
ſon, that the diſconformity has an inſepara- 
ble connection with the action; and no one 
can be the author of any relation, unleſs by 
giving being to that on which the relation 
is. founded; -which foundation ſuppoſed, 
there is nothing further neceſſary to produce 
the relation, He: who paints two objects 
black.or white, or one of them black and 
the other white, is the true, the only author 


of the agreement or diſagreement in colour, 


which is found between them. If therefore 
the creature be the cauſe of the diſconfor- 
mity, it muſt be the cauſe of the action; 
but. it is not the cauſe of the action, either 


immediately or remotely. Not immediately ſo, 


© becauſe 
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becauſe God is affirmed to be the total cauſe 
of it, which certainly muſt exclude all cau- 


fality of the creature. We are told indeed 


that God and the creature are both total 
cauſes ; the meaning of which is, either that 
they are both total efficient cauſes, or that 
God only is the total efficient cauſe, and the 


creature the total inſtrumental cauſe. If this 


latter be the meaning, it will do the hypo- 


. theſis no ſervice, for an inſtrumental cauſe 


is properly no cauſe at all; to be ſure is not 
in the leaſt anſwerable for the action. If 
two total efficient cauſes be intended, nothing 


can be more abſurd; for that there ſhould 
be two total efficient cauſes to one and the 
fame attion is a downright impoſſibility. 


If you intirely produce an effect, and I intire- 
ly produce an effect alſo, the ſame moment, 
who does not perceive that they muſt un- 
avoidably be 72 different effects? This to 
me is as ſelf-evident, as that one and one 
make 7200, Or were it poſſible that there 
Mould be two ſuch cauſes, yet one of them 
muſt be needleſs, either of them alone if total 
muſt be ſufficient; and conſequently, the 
creature being à total cauſe of its acting, 


would be able to act though not predeter- 


mined, which muſt not be allowed of nei- 
ther. | | - | r 
. Sect. VIII. To proceed, the creature 18 
not the remote cauſe of its action, before it 
See 2 — can 
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can be ſo accounted. it muſt be the cauſe of 
ſomething, that is the condition or motive 
on which God predetermines the, action. 
Now this condition is either the Will's diſ- 
poſing itſelf to the action, as Bellar mine ſup- 
poſes, or the corruption of nature. The 
Will's determining itſelf, as the Cardinal ex- 
plains it, is no other than ſuffering itſelf to 
be moved and wrought upon by an object, 
Propoſed to it by the Underſtanding; By 
which -I cannot conceive what he ſhould 
mean, but an inclination to that object ſhort 
of an expreſs volition; But if this inclina- 
tion begin the fr// moment of the, object's 
appearance, a perſon cannot. prevent.it, and 
therefore is not the cauſe of it, and there- 
fore not the cauſe neither of the predetermi- 
nation to the ſubſequent volition. If it be 
occaſioned by the continued contemplation 
of the object, then indeed a man is in ſome 
ſenſe the cauſe of it, in regard this contem- 
plation is the effect of volition. But then it 
is natural to demand, what was the cauſe of 
this volition ? It muſt be ſaid a predetermin- 
ing influx. Well—But what was the mo- 
tive to that influx? It ought not to be anſwer- 
ed, the Will's diſpoſing itſelf to it, becauſe 
at this rate there will be a neceſſity of run- 
ing up the account in inſinitum. A corrup- 
tion of nature, or a depraved inclination to 
wicked actions, is therefore the only thing 
remaining, that can be ſuppoſed to be the 


4 8 motive 
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motive to God's predetermining a bad acti- 
on; but no man is the cauſe of this neither. 
All corruption is contracted or natural. Con- 
tracted corruption is the reſult of repeated 
actions; and conſequently a perſon is no 
otherwiſe the author of this corruption, than 
as he is the author of the actions from which 
it flows. But he is not the immediate au- 
thor of theſe actions, becauſe not in truth 
the immediate author, according to this 
ſcheme, of any action at all, as has been 
already (ſhown, If therefore he be at all 
the author of them, it can be only in a re- 
mote ſenſe, by being the cauſe of ſome vici- . 
ous inclinations, which were prior to them, 
and therefore natural ; with which natural 
inclinations a man cannot be chargable, un- 
leſs guilty of that ft fin, whereof they are 
the fad conſequences. Now granting the 
action of eating the forbidden fruit to have 
been as much His, as it was Adam's, it will 
not therefore follow that it was his, becauſe 
rightly conſidered it will appear not to have 
been Adam's. Adam could not act without 
being predetermined, any more than his 

poſterity ; their Will, at leaſt to that which 
1s bad, muſt have as much power as his. 
And why was Adam predetermined ? No 
recourſe can be had here to an antecedent 
corruption ; Adam therefore was not guilty 
of the fir/t fin; and if Adam was not, much 
lefs are we; and not being guilty of the firſt 


ſin, 
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fin, we are not accountable for the corrup- 
tion which is brought into human nature, 
nor the cauſe of God's predetermining us to 
action on the account of this corruption. 
The iſſue this drives us upon is, that God is 
the only cauſe of all the diſconformity be- 
tween human actions and his own Law. 

Ihe Law is from God as its Author, fo 
likewiſe is the action, and both the terms 

- proceeding from him, the contrariety be- 
tween them muſt be his too, Predetermi- 
nation therefore, in ſpite of this pitiful eva- 
ſion, makes God the Author of fin ; a worſe 
thing than which I defy any man to ſay of 
the Devil himſelf. I might further obſerve, 
that predetermination oppoſes the moral per- 
fections of God, his Sincerity, his Holineſs, 
his Juſtice, and Goodneſs ; but theſe things 
are too plain to need inſiſting on. So much 
then for the common or univerſal cauſality of 
God, it does not imply a phy/ical predeter- 

mination, nor any ſuch general influence as 
is directed to particular actions by the crea- , 
ture ; it ſignifies no more than God's creat- 

ing and maintaining a Being, and its powers 
of action, and ordaining the objects and cir- 
cumſtances, which are the occafional cauſes 
of action. 


4a ; SECT. IX. 2. God's ſpecral cauſality is 
5 reſtrained to ſome certain actions; as for 
| inſtance, to all good and virtuous actions, 
V and 
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and to all ſuch other actions as are requiſite 


in the nature of ' means, for the accompliſh 
ing ſome deſign of Providence; which acti- 


ons nevertheleſs would be "neglected, did 


not God interpoſe with a more than com- 


mon cauſality, As for actions morally good, 


the light of nature will inform us, that we 


are to aſcribe them to God, as their prime 


original. It was a chief principle of the So- 
cratic Morality, as we learn from Plato, 
<« that Virtue is the gift of God,” 344 Mage. 
Nay Seneca, who according to the manner 
of his Se was uſed to talk fo extravagant- 
ly, does in ſome places, which I have before 


cited, deliver {ſentiments not unworthy the 


humility of a Chriſtian. His ſaying, Nulla 


fine Deo mens bona, No mind 1 is good with- 


« out the help of God,” is an inſtance of 


this, and is much the ſame with that of C- 


cero, Nunquam vir magnus fine afflatu di vino, 
« There was never a man became truly great 
« without divine aid.” The Heathens un- 
derſtood this maxim not only of actions mo- 
rally good, but of all other actions and per- 

formances of an extraordinary character, as 
the inventions and works of - Poets, Laws 
givers, Muſicians, and the like; as you 
may ſee particularly in Plutarch's Life of 
Numa. Perhaps the notion taken in this 


latitude is not without its foundation in 


861 hem) 


f See Maxim. Tri Diſſert. 42. Ee 4 715 Heut aa 
ae. 
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Reaſon; without all queſtion it is not when 
limited to good actions. To theſe a more 
particular influence is required; nor is it im- 
probable, arguing only from the reaſon of 
the thing, that God is always ready to com- 
municate this aſſiſtance upon the humble ap- 
lication of his creatures to him; though 
in what meaſure it ſhall be vouchſafed, and 
whether it be ever irreſiſtible, is a contro- 
verſy that falls not within my province to 
— 8 


Scr. X. 11. For what relates to the 


agency of Angels whether good or bad, I 
ſhall not anticipate myſelf in what I have to 


ſay concerning this head in Pneumatology, 


where it falls in more naturally. I ſhall. | 


only in general take notice, that their agen- 


cy is of a moral nature by the conſent of all 
ſides. They can offer no violence to the 


Will; nay, they cannot ſo much as approach 


the Will, but by the Underſtanding ; nor 


the Underſtanding but by the mechaniſm of 
the Body. F241 | 


 Sxer, XI. 111, Men are either deficient 
or efficient cauſes of each others actions. 


1. Deficient cauſes. The propriety of 
this term I am not ſollicitous about, ſo it 


convey my meaning intelligibly. This hap- 


pens as often the faulty negligence of one 
man, 
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man, or his omitting to do what he ought 
to have done, is either really, or imputati ve- 
ty, the occaſion of ſome good omitted, or 
ſome evil done by another. In debitis cauſa 
deficiens efficit moraliter. Thus we are ne- 
ver wanting to inſtruct, admoniſh, reprove, 
diſſuade, or encourage others, according to 
the duty of the relation wherein we ſtand to 
them; but we may be reckoned to have 
contributed by way of defect to that cor- 
ruption of manners which it was our con- 
cern to have prevented. Oui non wvetat 
peccare, cum poſſit, jubet, ſays 5 Seneca. 
« He who does not reſtrain another from 
'« offending, who is under his authority, in 
© effect commands him to offend.” To 
the ſame purpoſe the * Civil Law. Qui 


prohibere potuit, teneatur, ft non fecerit. 


2. Men are efficient cauſes, when by ſome 


act of theirs they influence the actions of 
other men; and that either by diſpoſing, or 
impelling them. The firſt by Education, 
Inſtitution, Diſcipline and Example; the ſe- 


cond by Suafion or Diſſuaſion, by Command 
or Prohibition, by Advice or Reproof, and 


the like. For the explanation of theſe terms 
I remit you to Curcellzuss Compend. Eth. 


p- 16 & 17, Here the following Maxim 


will not kaun; be without uſe. 


SECT. 


s Troad. J. 289. 
V Þ Digeſt. L. 9. Tit. 2. ad Leg. Aquil. leg, 45. 
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SECT. XII. 1. Strictly ſpeaking every 
man 1s the ſole efficient cauſe of his own acti- 
ons. The cauſe of an action, and the agent 
or doer of it, are ſynonimous terms. Others 
may ſupply the motives or grounds of the 
action, they may promiſe, or threaten, or 
enſnare, Sc. but this is all they can do; 
for the proper and immediate cauſe of the 
action reſts with the agent, and with no one 
elſe. Ek 

2. According to the exactneſs of language, 
the ſame individual action cannot belong to 
more than one man; or if you will, to eve- 
ry ſingle action there can be but one agent. 
'This 1s as evident, as that the motion of ſe- 
veral diſtinct bodies cannot be numerically 
the ſame. Their conſpiring to produce one 
common effect does not confound their di- 
ſtinctneſs, ſo as to make the motion of one 


the motion of the reſt. In like manner, 


when a number of aſſaſſins join in the mur- 


der of a perſon, that perſon's death is but 
one effect; but the reſpective ſhares of the 


aſſaſſins in compaſſing it, make ſo many 


diſtin actions, compleat in themſelves, 


though not as to the effect produced by them 

in conjunction. 1 777 
3. The virtue or guilt of the ſame nume 
rical action is incommunicable. This is 
built upon the former Propoſition; for the 
virtue or guilt, the good or evil, is but an 
| adjuntt 
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adjuntt of the action, and accidentia non poſe 
font migrare a ſubjedto, « the individual qua- 
« lity of one action or ſubſtance cannot be 
the individual quality of anorher,” is an 
axiom that needs not the ſtamp of the Schools 
to make it pals — ops, To The ſame 
crookedneſs cannot be transferred from one 
ſtick to another; the ſame individual veloci- 
ty or obliquity cannot be attached ſucceſſive- 
ly to motions numerically different. 


SECT. XIII. 4. When therefore one man's 
action, whether good or bad, is imputed to 
another, it is only in a /eſs proper ſenſe ; for 
in the eye of the Law no man 1s anſwerable 
for any more than his own actions; for 
theſe it is he is rewarded or puniſhed. His 
actions indeed may have fome.communion 
with, or influence upon thoſe of another, 
and the good or evil of them may be 
heigthened by. this relation, which 1s all that 
is meant in Morality by the imputation of 
another's actions. They are imputed to me 

ſo as to inhance the good or evil, the re- 
ward or puniſhment; of my own, which 
EF 2 to the being of his. In this ſenſe 
wie are accountable 11 other mens actions, 
not only when we are the efficient cauſe of 
them, but deficient alſo. As to our own 
actions, we are accountable for all thoſe, 
and only thoſe, whoſe exiſtence OF NON-EX>: 
iſtence bus been in our N And on the 
28 contra- 
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contrary, that which depends not upon . 
perſon, either immediately, or in its cauſe, 


cannot, as Puffendorf truly obſerves, be im- 
puted to him in virtue of any obligation. 
But as to another's evil actions they ſhall be 
imputed to us, or we ſhall be reckoned the 
deficient cauſes of them, in caſe we omit 
what it is our duty to do to prevent them; 


even ſuppoſing all that we can do would in 15 


the event prove ineffectual, 

In all inquiries concerning the princi- 
pal in an action, or the perſon to whom the 
chief part of the praiſe or blame of it be- 
longs, the queſtion is not really about a 
ſingle action, but two or more; between 
which a compariſon is made, in order to 
know the moral quantity of each. For in- 


ſtance, a Servant robs or kills by the com- 


mand of his Maſter; to be able to deter- 
mine who is the Principal in tlie crime, we 
compare the action of the Maſter and of the 
Servant together. The Maſter commanded, 

the Servant executed that command; and if 
upon a compariſon of theſe two, it appears 
more criminal in a ſuperior to command an 
ill action, than in the inferior to obey ſuch 
an illegal command, we have nothing re- 
maining but to decide againſt the Maſter. 


In caſes where ſeveral are involved in the 


guilt, and their fault is equal, all are prin- 
cipals, and none acceſſaries. 5 
Conſult 


3 1 De Jure N. & G. L. 1. C. g. . Ho 
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Conſult further on this Chapter as 


Le Blanc s Theſes. 

Howe of the Reconcileableneſs of God' 8 
Preſcience with his Wiſdom and Sin- 
cerity . | 

Sherlock on Providence. Gt 

Claggett's Sermons. V. I. Ser.2. Joh.12. 37. 


Crouſaz;s Logick, P. I. F. 2. C. 6. 9.15. 


Sar 


Cn A ho Vp er "5h FL, 3 
of tho Ends Fi human Ain. 


Seer. 'I; Proceed now. to. "conſider the 
ends of human actions. Theſe 
in a larger ſenſe may be called principles ; 
nor indeed is it unuſual for them to paſs by 
that name, as in the queſtion ſo often aſked; 
What the principles are upon which a man. 
acts? But ſince they are known by another 
name, which is more proper and diſtin- | 
ouiſhing, I chooſe to aſſign them a ſeparate | 
place, This term is variouſly diſtinguiſhed, 
1. There is the end of the action, and 
the end of the agent. The end of the action 
is the event and conſequence of that action, 
whatever it be. The end of the agent is 
what he propoſed to himſelf in acting. 
Common to both theſe is the diſtinction in- 
to proper and accidental. The proper end is 
that to Which the action has a natural ten- 
dency, or which was expreſly in the inten- 
tion of the agent. An accidental. end is an 
event happening contrary to the nature of 
the 1 or the de/ign 1 the agent. 
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2. An end is principal or ſubordinate. 
The Principal end is that by which the 
agent is chiefly ſwayed; the ſubordinate that 
which is governed or over ruled by the 
other. The order of each end is to be fixed 
according to its dignity, It is contraty to 
Reaſon that a leſs noble end ſhould give 
laws to one of greater importance. Reaſon 
is nothing but order, and as often as we 
neglect that method Which Reaſon has eſta- 
bliſhed, we invert nature, and quit judge- 
ment to follow fancy and inclination.” 
| There is a neceſſary and an 3 
a” The firſt relates to good or happineſs 
in the general, which we cannot avoid in- 
ending the other to particular goods, in 
the choice of which we are more at liberty. 
Or we may underſtand this diſtinction in a 
moral ſenſe, and a neceſſary end is that which 
is neceſſary to render the action conformable 
to Reafon; an arbitrary ſuch an end, con- 
eerning the morality of which our Reaſon 
dictates nothing. 5 
4. There is a good ind a bud and, and an 

hl that is neither one nor the other, but 
indi erent. This diſtinction is too plain 
to need any more than 1 . 
Tayler quotes this Proverb from the Ara- 
Men « that a good end is the foul of every 

& ation.” \ 
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Szer. n. 5. An wy 18 en! or gurt. 
tual. The firſt having reference to the wel- 
fare of the body, and the injoyments of the 


preſent life; the other to things more im- 


mediately adapted to our intellectual nature. 
I ſhould not have taken notice of this diſ- 
tinction, but upon account of a queſtion 
which ſome have, viz. Whether in actions 
of a moral nature it be lawful to propoſe 
temporal ends? I muſt confeſs that this is no 


queſtion with me, who am perſuaded, that 


the end of the action, (I mean it not of an 
accidental, but proper end) may 2 . 
become the end of the agent. Nay, I know 
no better rule for the agent to proceed-by 
in ſettling his end, than to determine his 
end by the end of the action. For what are 
the ends of actions but their genuine fruits 
and conſequences, thoſe which their own 
nature hath fitted, and the Author of nature 


deſigned them to produce. In purſuing : 


theſe therefore we only follow the intention 
of God and nature. It is certain that Vir- 
tue, in a well regulated courſe of things, is 
the beſt and only infallible way to promote 
our temporal welfare ; for this reafon it can 
be no crime to have an eye to. our temporal 
welfare in the practice of Religion and Vir- 
tue. All that we are to be careful about is, 
that we make this but our ſubordinate end, 
placing it below * 4 which are Sinn, 
2 an 
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and as much below them in our eſteem, as 


it is beneath them in real worth and rh 


lency. In doing this we only obſerve the 
rule before laid down, of conforming our 
intentions to the ends for which actions 


themſelves were ordained. The principal 


end of Virtue and Religion is a good of a 
higher order, than falls within the compaſs 
of ſenſe and time; which, according to the 
natural ſubordination of things, leads us to 
propaſe this higher good in the firſt place. 
Which of theſe ends is predominant may be 
often eaſily known, fince every one who 


abandons Virtue when it lies croſs to tem- 


poral ends, or puts even Vice in the room 
of it, if that will better ſerve a preſent inte- 
reſt, may be ſure he is not influenced by 
right views. As he likewiſe may be con- 
vinced, the higher end does not weigh with 
him as much as it ought, who, though he 


forſakes not the cauſe 1 Virtue, yet grows 


cold in it, if he be not kept in heart W tem- 
"pi proſperity and ſucceſs. 


7 Aer III. 6. There is 11000 ty ad 


the intermediate end. The ultimate is that 


which terminates the view of the agent. 
An intermediate partakes of the nature both 


. of a means and an end, In reference to 


ſomething which went before, and had a 
tendency to promote it, it is an end; as it 
refers to ſomething Wand to Which it is 


ſub- 
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ſubſervient, it is in the quality of a means. 
Under this head it may be expected I ſhould 
ſpeak ſomething ; in anſwer to that grand in- 

guiry, What is the chief and ultimate end of 
man? The difference between this, and the 
queſtion concerning the Summum Bonum, is 
apparent. The queſtion there was, What 
among the variety of objects purſued by 
mankind, makes their chief Felicity? Here 
that queſtion } is ſuppoſed to be reſolved, 
and another founded upon it ſucceeds, What 
is the chief and ultimate end of man, his 
own happineſs, or the glory of God? Before 
I return a direct anſwer to this queſtion, I 
think it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh between a 
chief or ſupream, and an ultimate end, I 
know. nothing 'is more common than to 
confound. theſe two, though there be evi- 
dently a diſtinction between them. The 
ultimate end is that to which all earn; are 
referred; the chief that which, ſuppoſing a 
competition between them, a man would 
prefer to the reſt, It is poſſible there may 
be ſeveral ends, which are nothing akin to 
one another, and ſo have no ſubſerviency 
one to another, on which account neither of 
them can be faid to be ultimate with regard 
to the reſt; and yet one may be the chief 
end, namely, that which we purſue with 
whe greateſt ardor, and for the ſake of which 
we ſhould relinquiſh the other, in caſe they 
ſhould interfere with it. 
ls + JR SECT, 
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Arr. IV. This Rent I muſt rake + 
Fav0 queſtions of one. I. What is man's 
chief end, the glory of God, or his own 
happineſs ? 1 anſwer, © both in different 
reſpects. 

* Abſolutely tedkiig' man's 9wn apps 
neſs is his chief end; for ſhould any end 
overthrow this he would unavoidably re- 
ject it, and abide by this. Thus were it 
ſuppoſeable that the divine glory could not 
be built but upon my eternal ruin, it were 
naturally impoſſible I ſhould chooſe that glo- 
ry for my chief end; becauſe no Bein 
whatever can prefer its own miſery. And 
notwithſtanding the high, not to ſay extra- 
vagant ſtrain, in which ſome have talked, 
as if they could gladly ſubmit to be Janned 
for the gloty of God ; if by damned they 
mean perperually miſerable, I will be bold to 
fay that this is a perfect contradiction. For 
how is perfect miſery conſiſtent with that 
mighty ſarigfaction, which they pretend to 
take in the divine glory? Or the love of 
God, which makes. them content to be 
damned for his fake, with that hatred of 
God, which is a nectſlary, part of damna- 
tion? | 
rn glory of God! is ſuo genere, in its 

lin, man's chief end; that is, it is the fu- 

pream of thoſe ends, which depend , upon 
his choice, As for - happineſs it is what a 
a | tahink- 
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thinking Being cannot but paſſionately pur- 
ſue, never intermitting the degree of his 
motion; and therefore not to be reckoned 
in the number of thoſe ends, which it is 

our duty to propoſe; ſince nothing is pro- 
perly a matter of duty, which is not ſome 
way or other in our power. Now when 
we are ſpeaking of man's chief end, the 
meaning is not, what .is neceſſarily, and 
therefore actually his chief end, but what 
2ught to be ſo. No one faith, that man 
ought to deſire happineſs ; ; the reaſon is, that 
this deſire is natural and uncontrolable, and 
therefore in general not ſubject to law. The 
ſenſe of the whole is, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 
man does not make happineſs his end, 142 is 
rather carried towards it by an impetus of 
nature. In his deſire of happineſs he is 
not a free, but a neceſſary agent; even as 
neceſſary, as he is in the appetites of hunger 
and thirſt. Conſequently, if next to his 
own. happineſs a perſon may and ought to 
aim at 9 e glory of God, the glory of God 
may well be termed, his thief end. 78 


| Sew. V. Bei If it be in 1 Wh. 45 
man's ultimate or laſt nd 1 readily un- 
ſwer, the divine glory; fox A this 2 we 
: principally to direct all tien, at the 
ſame time that we are ob lig 

duty, nor by a neceſſity - nature, 1 1 to 


_—_ our on happineſs in Wen. For in- 
R 4 ſtance, 
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ſtance, in Wing my neighbour as myſelf, * 

love him with a love of benevolence, and 
therefore with an affection as to myſelf pure 
and drfinterefed. I do not, J ought not to 
wiſh his happineſs, principally as a means 

to my own. Pleaſure,” I acknowledge, is 

the companion of all our volitions, ſuch 

eſpecially as are rational and generous; but 
let it be noted; that this pleaſure is the con- 

comitant, not the principle or end of our vo- 
litions. / Conſequently, if beſides this in- 
ſtantaneous pleaſure | 1 Have no other in 
view, and it is very poſſible I may not, I 
do not refer the thing deſired to my own 
advantage. Did the fatisfaction that goes 
with a generous inclination make it ſelfiſh 
and mercenary, the moſt charitable perſons 
-would be ſome of the moſt ſelßſb, becauſe 
they feel the moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction in the 
kind wiſhes they beſtow upon others. Nay, 

God himſelf, rakes goodneſs is the ſpring 
of infinite delight, would be a narrow, not 
a diffuſive and beneficent Being. It is not 
impoſlible then to wiſh well to another from 
a principle of unmixed kindneſs, making his 
 happineſsour end, unconnected with our own; 
to be ſure without permitting our own to fill 

up the larger part of the proſpect. But the 
principal end we look at through all others, 
ougght to be the glory of God. In loving 
our neighbour as ourſelves, we ſhould have 
a greater regard t to the divine glory ariſing 
CITI from | 
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from our obedience, and our neighbour's 
welfare, than we have to him; greater 
there can be no queſtion than we have to 
our ſelves. 

To conclude. In relation to the deſire of 
our own happineſs, we ought to cheriſh it 
from a view of perſuaſion, that the glory of 
God never reflects. ſo brightly, as from the 
| happineſs of the creatures whom he hath 
made ſo. So that upon the whole, the di- 


vine glory appears to be the ultimate end of 
human actions. 
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CHAP. 


07 the Py Kinds re human Acti- 
ons, and particularly of good, evil, 
and ind; ifferent Actions. 


rer. I. HE next wing to be treated 
of are the ſeveral ſpecres or 
diſtinctions of human actions. Some, ſays 
* Curcellzus, are ſpontaneous, others involun- 
tary, a third ſort of a mixed nature, partici- 
pating of the other two. But obſerve: 1. The 
contradiction of Making voluntary a ſpecies 
of moral actions. A human or moral action 
is an action done by a perſon conſidered as 
a rational and free agent, i. e. an action 
properly imputable. Now of theſe actions 
that are moral and imputable, ſome are invo- 
luntary, or which is the ſame, not imputa- 
ble. 2. Obſerve the impropriety of placing 
* ſpontaneous or voluntary among the kinds of 
human actions; when it is acknowledged, 
that all human actions are voluntary. Upon 
this account you muſt be ſenſible, that the 
diſtinction of actions into voluntary, involun- 
tary, 


-.®.Compend. Eth. p. 30. © 


a 
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tary, and mixed, was not without reaſon 
handled in another place, nor without de- 
fign. To Proceed therefore. 


SECT. II 1. Actions are diſtinguiſhed in- 
to deliberate and indeliberate. A dehberate 
action is an action done by one, who had 
time and liberty to weigh its nature and con- 
ſequences, who premeditated it, and came 
to it with ſome kind of preparation. The 
contrary to this makes an action indeliberate. 
Deliberation turns upon the quality of an 
action, whether it be good or bad z upon 
the execution, whether it ſhall be done or 
forborn; and the circumſtances, relating to 
the manner, and time, and objects of it. 
Here it may be uſeful to obſerve theſe 
rules. 

1. If the action need E and 
there be leiſure for it, he is guilty of a cri- 

minal ra/hneſs, who ventures on it without 
due deliberation and inquiry, even though 
in itſelf it ſhould be a good ation, The 
action is right, but not being done with 
knowledge, is not done rightly. * Cicero's 
advice will here take place, Ne incagnita 
cognitis habeamus, &c. © That we ſhould 
never determine about ſubjects we do not 


** well underſtand, as if we thoroughly un- 


” derſtood them, and thus give our aſſent 
« raſhly ; 
» De Officils, Lt.” . 6. See alſo 5. 21. 


4 
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« raſhly; which fault he who deſires to 
& avoid, 170. we ought all to deſire to avoid 

it) will allow proper time and diligence 
for examining e comes before 
« him.“ 

2. Though it does not juſtify an ill ati 
on that it was done indeliberately, as upon a 
furpriz Ze, or through the violence of paſſion, 
yet it may be allowed to extenuate it. 'The 
© Antients therefore made a great difference 
between a fault committed 4 Tabs through 

paſſion, and en goes with deliberation ; as 
well they might, becauſe in the latter the 
intention is compleat, in the former imper fect. 
When the evil or hurt of an action 1s caſual 
it is then AJuxyue, no more than an infelicity, 
or misfortune ; when it was done yn 'Tiapeac- 
yes, ary de Kaxias, not contrary to what the 
agent might rMſonably expect would be the 
conſequence, yet without malice, and pro- 
ceeded from careleſneſs and inadvertency, it 
is Alafluts an error or fault; when it is done 
| knowingly, but not deliberately, from a ſud- 
den emotion of the ſpirits, not a. depraved 
diſpoſition of the Will, it is Ae an un- 
juſt action; but when it is deliberate, and 
out of choice, © TIpougnotws, not only the acti- 


on is an inſtance of injuſtice, but the er | 
himſelf Adore; an wyult man. RS 


or 


cc 


| SECT. 
© Ariſt. Eth. ad Nicom. L. 5. C. 8. 
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SECT; III. 3. In aQtions apparently good 
or evil, to deliberate whether we ſhall do 
the one, or forbear'the other, is a very great 
fault ; and generally the indication of a bad 
temper of mind. Whether a man ſhall do 
his duty or no, maintain or renounce his 
Integrity, ought never to fall under delibe- 
ration. Hear the“ Roman Moraliſt. Quam- 
obrem hoc quidem deliberantium genus pella- 
tur e medio, &c. © They are to be intirely 
rejected, as abſolutely impious and wick- | 
« ed, who deliberate whether they ſhall 
« follow what they know to be honeſt ; or 
knowingly pollute themſelves with wick- 
edneſs; for the being in ſuſpenſe 1 in ſuch 
a caſe, is being guilty of a crime, though 
they proceed no further. T hoſe things 
* 4 are not ſubjects of deliberation, 
6 to heſitate about which it is criminal.” 
Herodotus in his ſixth Book has a ſtory to 
this purpoſe worth relating, of one Glaucus 
a Lacedæmonian, who conſulting the Oracle, 
whether he might not perjure himſelf, in 
order to retain ſomewhat of conſiderable va- 
lue, that had been intruſted with him, was 
by the Pythia threatened with the deſtructi- 
on of his whole family; and when he beg- 
ed pardon for this offence was told, that his 
tempting of an. was the ſame as if he 


had 


A 


cc 
cc 
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+ #0: De Off L. 3. f. 8. 
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had done the crime. uvenal relates the 
ſame ſtory with great t. To the ſame 

effect Mucianus tells Veſpaſian, when deli- 

berating whether he ſnould ſubmit to Vitel- 

{us as Emperor, or ſet up for himſelf, Au 
deliberant, deſciverunt, © they who delibe- 

rate have begun to rebel.“ 

4. In good actions it may be ſometimes 
neceſſary to deliberate about the circum- 
fHances of doing them ; not whether we ſhall 
do them at all, but whether this way or 
that ought to be choſen, this time or that, 
this object or another. Cicero having gi- 
ven inſtructions for the conduct of our Li- 
berality, concludes, Hæc gitur, & talia, 

mil errcumſpictenda ſunt in omni officio, &c. 

Il « Theſe and the like circumſtances are to 

WW! c be taken into the account, in the practice 
ec of every Virtue, and we muſt exerciſe our- 1 
* ſelves in obſervations of this kind, that 
we may compute with readineſs and ex- | 
* actneſs in Morals ; and by making proper $ 
© allowances and deductions, fee what the | 
* fam of duty i is, upon the whole, rs, 

3 to ay one," 


15 Boar. Mt: II. Actions are internal | or 

external; internal ſuch as are tranſacted in 

the mind, and paſs no further, of which 

kind are the thoughts and defires. Ws” = 
ou 


0 8 cuidam reſpondit Pythias vates, &c, Sat. 13. 
f De Offic. L. 1. F. 18. 
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ſoul; external ſuch as are performed by the 
inſtrumentality of the body, as ſpeaking, 
writing, and the like. Somewhat akin to 
this is the diſtinction of the Schools into im- 
manent and tranſient, with this difference 
however, that in a ſtrict ſenſe an internal 
action is yet tranſient, if it carry in it an in- 
Clination or endeavour to break forth into 
act; and thus all our volitions, which for 
want of opportunity cannot diſplay them- 
ſelves in outward acts, are no other than 


tranſient actions of the ſoul. FIRE. 


111. There are elicit and imperate actions. 
An elicit action flows from the power imme. 


diately, non imperante alia facultate, with- 


out the interpoſition of any other faculty. 
An imperate on the contrary is the effect of 
a command from ſome ſuperior faculty. 
Note, no human actions are elicit beſides 
thoſe of the Will; the operations of the Un- 
derſtanding itſelf are 7mperate, as far forth 

as they are human actions. In fmple appre- 
henſion, as likewiſe in the perception of 


ſelf-evident Propoſitions, it is not ſubject to 


the Will; neither in theſe is a man a free 
agent. The actions under the command of 
the Will, and thoſe only, are free, and being 
under command are imperate not elicit. 


indifferent. A good action is an action mo- 
rally neceſſary to be done; that is, which a 
2 5 5 8 0 3 man 
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man cannot but do, if he will act agrecably 


to Reaſon and duty. An evil action is 7 
action morally neceſſary to be forborn; 


which a man cannot do without oppoſint 
his Reaſon, and violating his duty. An in- 
different action leaves a perſon at liberty to 
do or forbear it. The goodneſs of an action 
is either material or formal. An action for 
the matter of it good is ſuch naturally or 


 adventiouſly. An action naturally good obli- 


ges the agent antecedently to the conſidera- 
tion of any Law. Of this ſort are all na- 
tural duties, which, without ſuppoſing them 
inforced by the Will of a ſupream Law- 
giver, every man's own Reaſon would urge 
him to perform. The goodneſs of an acti- 


on is adventitious, when though in its own 


nature it is indifferent, yet being commanded . + 
it becomes neceſſary. Actions of this latter 
ſort are good becauſe commanded; of the 
former are therefore commanded . becauſe 
good. The formal goodneſs of an action is 
that which, added to an action materially 

good, renders it compleat in its kind, or 
ſuch as the Law requires it ſnould be. This 


formal goodneſs reſults from a right diſpoſi- 


tion of mind, and right views, from a love 
of order, an expreſs or virtual regard to the 


Law as the meaſure of human actions, and 


to the glory of their Creator as their end. 

I fay a virtual regard, becauſe it is not ab- 

ſolutely neceflary to a good action, that we 
— . 
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have actual explicit thoughts of the Law 
enjoining it. It is enough that a perſon 
knows the action to be ee and 
that this knowledge is the remote cauſe of 


the action, by having been the cauſe of the 


prevailing inclination to ſuch ſorts of actions, 
which inclination is their een ſpring 
or original. „ 


| Seer. VI. It is not expected chat in 
every good action the agent have the glory 
of God direfly. in his view; all requi- 
red. is, that he be habitually governed by a 
defire of pleaſing and glorifying this moſt 
excellent of Beings, and that this deſire is 
the remote cauſe ke thoſe actions, which he 
judges to have a tendency to promote this 
great end of life. In the ordinary courſe of 
a man's actions this is all that is needful ; in 
actions of a religious nature the glory of God | 
ſhould be more expreſly deſigned. It is alſo 
highly proper, that at other times we ſhould 
contemplate the Author and End of our Be- 
ings, in order to revive and increaſe the in- 
fluence of our laſt end, and to prevent our 
deviation from it. In ſhort then, a morally 
n action may be defined, an action con- 
ormable to the Law, which it cannot be, if 
not poſſeſſed of a formal as well as a mate- 
rial goodneſs. 
It is worth. . that of "Foam 
ations t the material and formal] goodneſs are 


S- inſepa- 


= oF He fuel Kinds Fi 1 


Inſeparable. such are the fincere Love of 
God, Reverence of his Authority, and Zeal 
for his Honour; and theſe are the actions 


which minglin with others conftitute their 
i boeh. | | 1 85 
A Shes: VII. An Com + il evil! 18 W 
racterized from its contrariety to the Law, 
which is broken when either the matter - 
br form of the action is evil. The reaſon 
is, that the Law equally forbids both. 
Hence i is that well known maxim, Bonum 
er cauſa integra, Malum ex puoliber defectu, 
A defect in any part makes an action evi, 
« but it muſt be in every part conformable 
1 to the Law to be god. Which we are 
to underſtand not of a Srudaul, but Peci- 
fal defect. A gradudl defect is found in 
Actions which have all the parts the Law 
requires ; but" not in that perfection which 
the Law Tigoroufh interpreted demands; 
and ſuch a defect as this c leaves to the very 
beſt actions of the beſt men. A ere. de- 
fect is a defect in ſome efſertial part, as ip 
the matter or the erm; and any! ſuch defe R 
Sives an action the denomination of evil; 
not a mere defoct neither, but mixing with 
the action fomething Foftti vely il. The 
reafon of this reſtriction you will ſee to- 
wards the cloſe of this C It is not 
the matter of an action, du good, that 
ean — it, the form of it being evil; 
| nor 
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good, refine and ſublimate the action, when 
the matter of it is cuil pd en n mm 
n to be ahn 3 1687-6 | 


1 


l VIII. 1. An es — = 

is yet evil, as often as the form of it js fo. 
The g giving alms is in itſelf a good action, 
but ta give alms for qſentation a fake, or to 
ſerve ſome wicked deſign, is + manifeſtly 
evil; nay, in one reſpect to be reckoned 
| avorſe than open injuſtice, becauſe. it is an in- 
deavour to make Virtue aſſiſting to Vice. 
® Videre etiam licet pleroſque non tam natura 
liberales, quam quadam gloria duttos, ut bene- 
fect videantur facere multa, Sc. We may 
« obſerve many, who. in their diſpoſition 
< are rather ambitious than generous, do a 
« great many things that they may appear 

* .beneficent ; which evidently proceed more 
c from oftentation, than a deſire of doing 
* 2 Such an affectation of appearing 
* generous has more of in than either 

cc of eee or ere 4 | {3 


ge or. IX. The intention, in : which, con- 
ſiſts part of the form of the aQion, has not 
virtue enough to change an action in its na- 
ture ſo apparently evil, that no one can miſ- 
take it for any other than it is, but through 


S gnorance or crimi nal pro ſudices. Be 
| 1 the 


: Gie. De Off. Lr. I. 72 i 
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the intention what it will, ſuch actions re- 
| tain a great deal of their own bad nature 
| notwithſtanding, - Perſecution on account of 
Religion is a plain outrage to common Rea- 
ſon and Humanity, and incapable of a tranſ- 
formation into good, even by the ſtrongeſt 
perſuaſion in the world, chat the beſt of 
ends are anſwered by it. This was the 
caſe of the Jeus in crucifying - our Savi- 
our, and of the Apoſtle Paul in his rage 
as oe the Chriſtians before his Converfion®. 
— verily thought that herein they did God 
Religion . ſervice, and yet were 

— the Jews of a moſt abominable crime, 
as may be gathered from the judgments i in- 
flicted on them for it; and Paul of à great 
In, as appears from the ſentence which he 
paſſeth on himſelf. And the reaſon of this 
is not ſo hard to aſſign, as ſome may ima- 
gine. The action it is granted is materially 
evil, neither if ſtrictly examined will it ap- 
pear to be formally good. There is indeed 
a good end Propoſed to be: ſerved by it, but 
this good end is not the true e of the 
action. It is, I acknowledge, the imme- 
date cauſe, but the remote or firſt cauſe 
(that is, the occaſion of miſtaking; actions 
for good which the Law condemns) muſt 
needs be ſome latent evil, A dad of love to 


John xy; ads. - xvi. 2. 5 Ads f iii. 17. xxvi. 9 
1 Tim. i. 13-16, See Groves Sermons. V. 1. Ser. xi. 
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God or men, or a want of due attention to 
the divine Law. Were the mind in a right 
temper it could never give ſo eaſily into a 
belief, that the moſt inhuman e were 
proper to carry on the beſt of cauſes, and 
compelling men to be hypocrztes, the way 
to render them acceptable to a God of 
knowledge and truth. 

The FJeſuits, by this * « art of direlt- 
ing the intention, have put their diſciples in 
a way of committing the greateſt crimes, 
without the leaſt danger from them. An 


“ action known to be forbidden, but done 
* not as forbidden, which is a diabolical, 


c but with an innocent intention, loſes all 


its malignity. It is unlawful to render 
ec evil for evil, notwithſtanding” which a 
e man may kill another, who'hath injured, 
<« or but — him, provided he does 
ce it not out of revenge, but for the repa- 


ce ration of his honour.” This notion, if 


true; will conſiderably reduce the number 
of ſins, and leave none under the guilt of 
wicked actions, but thoſe who have not 
ſenſe enough to direct their intention aright. 
Before I diſmiſs this particular I ſhall hke- 


wiſe animadvert upon a paſſage of & Ari- 


frotle's, © That every action takes its form, 


* and denomination, and name, from the 
end or anien. Thus * rho . 
I 3: VBL wi OG 


i See Paſeal's Provincial Letters, L, . 
& Andron, Rhad. L. 5. C. 3. 
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ee His Neighbour's/Wife; if he does it not 
* through intemperance, but to ger money, 
e js not an Adulterer, but covetous. For 
the ſame reaſon as the intention cannot 
tranſmute a bad action into x good one, it 
will not change the fpectes of evil actions; 
becauſe every kind of evil actions muſt be 
denominated from the Law' which is viola- 
ted. - He who breaks the Law forbidding 
Adultery is an Adulterer, whatever was the 
view he went upon. If he did it out of 
Covetouſneſs or Revenge, he at once broke 
two commands, and was guilty both of Co- 
vetouſneſs and gas or "of A mg and 
Ravens, 


” 


obete X. Having 3 thet inks 
nature of good and 70 actions, I deſcend to 
conſider them in their degrees. It is the 
opinion of the * Stoics, that whatever differ- 
ence there be between good actions and 
evil, neither of theſe differ among themſelves. 
on u th AukiThpalay I re Kartg Oer, all good 
a—_ are of equal goodneſs, and all evil acti- 


2 evil. It might be obſerved, that 
toics in this opinion are not very con- 


Hen with themſelves; for if there be no de- 
grees in Virtue, how come they to diſtin- 
guiſh it into'Kdlytope or' perfect Virtue, and 
Kabi Or the Virtue of the middle kind. If, 
as Cxcero ſays, Virtue be a Shed he, which 


o- 


: Cie. ng] III 


whoever tranſgreſſes is guilty of an error, 
and all errors or ſins are equal, what room 
is there left for the n medinm_oficium. or 
middle kind of Virtue ? Or for that queſti- 
 officium aliud alio majus fit, he 


4 0 


* | 


«* what duties are to be pre 


ty 


* Gods, the next to our Country, the next to 
< our Parents, and to others.in a regular 


T heaphraſtus, to have philoſophically determi- 


ned. the difference in the degrees of wicked- 


neſs between two ill actions, peg one 
of them from, concupiſcence, the other from 


« 


anger; though at the fame time, to ſave tt 


reputation of his own. Sect, he adds this K- 


mitation, judging of things according to the 
common notions of mankind, 


0 m Cie. De Offic. L. 1. $. 3 & Ig. | 
0 Ibid. | 1. J. 45. ks L. 2. 5. 10. 
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ther 
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WIPES XI. That TRY is an lh 


Verden good actions and bad reſpectiy 
is eaſily demonſtrated. 5 * 


1. Some are of a bigher rank and ſpecies 
than others. Martyrdom appears more illu- 
ſtrious than an act of Temperance, or Juſtice, 
which are Leniores Vi irtutes, as ? Cicero calls 
them, Virtues of a leſs exalted kind.” 
And among evil actions, ſome are in their 


-” 


vature more heinous thin others, as Mur- 


ther 1 is more deteſtable than Lying. 


125 In the ſame kind of good and evil 
actions there is a variety of degrees. A kind 
office done with freedom and chearfulneſs is 
as much better as it looks, than one per- 
formed not without grudging. A fault 
committed through inadvertence, or under 


A i ſtrong temptation, is more excuſable than 
one Which is 400i berate and unprovoked. 


Nor need we be at a loſs as to what makes 


this ineq quality, both as to the kinds of acti- 
ons, and the degrees in the ſame kind; for 
fome good actions argue a more perfect ha- 
bit of Virtue, and require a more intenſe 
exerciſe of it than others. As on the con- 
trary, ſome eyil actions diſcover a greater 
# depravity of nature, a more ſettled averſion 


of the heart from goodneſs, and a higher 
Aa of wilfulneſs than others do. In 


— things not ern of an act and 


1 „ oO off ** mathe- 
» De Offic. 15 1. CIs E's 
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© mathematical. meaſure, we may, faith 
« 4 Monfieur Titius, diſtinguiſh at leaſt three 
«© degrees, big. two extremes and 'a middle, 
« which ſometimes approaches nearer one 
extreme, ſometimes another. The in- 
© convenience of admitting a greater num- 
* ber would be, that we muſt determine 
e the preciſe point, where one degree be- 
ec gins and another ends. But how can this 
« be done? Or what mark have we by 
“ which to aflign this difference? This is 
according to the diſtinction of the Roman 
665 LW into ya lata, levis, & WO” : 


SECT. XII. That wich led che Stoies 
into this miſtaken opinion of the equality of 
actions, was a conceit that there muſt be 
the ſame reaſon of moral good and evil, as 
of logical truth and falſhood ; now all true 
P Avg are equally true, and all falſe. 
Propoſitions equally falſe. E. Annes Axnbes 
PGNNGV u Ee, vd Wau os Feuds; thus us Andy ATg- 
Ins, us Auaplnue Auapinyd)es Sec. As one truth 
is not greater than another, or one falſe- 
te hood than another; ſo fraud cannot be 

e greater than fraud, nor crime than crime. 
“He that is a hundred furlon gs diſtant 

from Canopus, is no more in Canopus, than 
e he that is but one furlong diſtant from 
8 it. 80 _ that oftend more or leſs are 


« equally 


« Obſerv. in Pufſend. De OW: &c. L. 1. C. 7. F. 16. Not. 8. 
; r Hiog. Laert. in Vita . 
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A: e e In anſwer to this 
1. Allowing ethos parallel between nuch 
and — to be exact, it will not prove 
all bad actions to be equally bad; becauſe 
indeed all falſe Propoſitions are not equally 
falſe, that is, equally diſtant from the truth. 
We will ſuppoſe there are ten perſons in a 
toom, one ſays there is but nine, another 
there are but /, both are out in their 
gueſs, but for certain he who affirms there 
are but Ax is furtber from the truth, than 
he who ſays there are nine. All truths are 
equal, becauſe truth is in the nature of a 
right line, and all right lines are equally 
ſtrait; but error being a departure from 
truth, juſt as a crooked line deviates from a 
{trait, muſt be various; for the ſame reaſon 
as one line may be more crooked than ano- 
ther, or more removed dem the. nature of a 
right line. | 
2. I deny that there is. any much poo; wide 
blance as is a between truth and good- 
neſs. Truth conſiſts in the agreement of 
ideas or words with the reality of things; 
but the goodneſs of an action does not mere- 
ly confiſt in its conformity to the Law, but 
depends very much on the difficulty of per- 
formance, and other circumſtances. And 
then every good action is not exactly con- 
fotmable to Law, or in other words, is not 


gradually Perfect; no more 18 required, as 
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was obſerved. before, than that there be no 
Jpecifical defect. Gradual defects there may 
and will be in this ſtate of imperfection, 


whence ariſes a vaſt n be GT 
tian —— 


| lob, XIII. The e e which * 
hance the good or evil of actions are * 
med up in this verſo, 


| Wis, Qui d, Di, plus duni, Ts ae 


e 


* From Ariſtotle 8 685 15 Ge. 7 Nie 
L. 3. Inſtead of adding the explanation of 
theſe terms, which you will find in the 
common Ethicks, I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage 
from © Puffendorf containing much of their 
ſenſe. The relative quantity of actions, 
© or their exceeding one another as to good 
e or evil, is meaſured. 1. With relation to 
« their object. For the more noble the ob- 
ect, the more does a good action termi- 
e nating on this object excel another; as 
the evil action on the contrary is the more 
« criminal. 2. With relation to the eſtate 
* and condition of the agent. Thus a-bene- 
« - fit received from an enemy paſſes for more - 
tc conſiderable, than one received from a 
<« friend; on the contrary, an an injury received 
«from a 1715 end is more ſenſible and aggra- 


i. © vated, 


= Elem. OE] Uaivat.” 
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ce vated, than that which proceeds from an 
e enemy. 3. With relation to the nature 
« of actions themſelves. According as there 
Was more or leſs trouble and difficulty 
« attending the performance of them. A 
e good action the more difficult the more 
e ſaudable, other circumſtances being equal. 
cc On the contrary, in proportion as an evil 
c action was more eaſy to be avoided, it is 
« worſe than another of the ſame kind. 
4. With regard to the es and conſe- 
ce quences of an action, ſuppoſing thoſe 
= conſequences might have been foreſeen. 
« p. With relation to the circumſtances of 
* Uh and place.” And beſides there is this 
4 particular in the compariſon of good acti- 
et Ons, that ſome are more excellent than 
15 others; ; as the practice of the latter ought 
to give place to the former, when both 
cannot be done at the ſame time. 80 
far Puffendorf. We may add. 6. With re- 
lation to the manner of performance. A 
good action done with heſitation and reluct- 
ance, in ſo much that the ſcale but juſt 
turns on the right ſide, loſes a great deal of 
its beauty; as by the fame circumſtance an 
evil action does of its guilt. ' 7. With rela- 
tion to the frength or weakneſs, the greater 
or leſs influence of the principle. A good 
action muſt have a good principle, and the 
more that principle predominates in it, the 
better is the action. If the ee or end 
Tenn 1 wad oof 
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of an evil action be bad too, it exceedingly 
aggravates it, and ſo much the more as it 
„ more powertally. 


sxcr. XIV. I haſten, now to 17 5 4 


a little of indifferent actions, that is, actions 
neither morally good nor evil. And that 
there are ſuch indifferent actions, not only 
ſecundum: genus, or as to the End of them, 
which the Schools will allow, but in indivi- 
duo, or as really exiſting, cloathed with all 
their 1 circumſtances, may, I 


think, be deciſively proved by this one argu- 


ment. If there be actions, both the matter 
and form of which are neither good nor evil, 

then there are indifferent actions; but there 
are actions whoſe both matter and form are 
neither good nor evil. No one, I preſume, will 
quarrel with the jir/t Propoſition, and in proof 
of the ſecond I will aſſign ſome actions, which 
are indifferent both in their matter and form. 
Paying a debt in filver or gold coin, dining 
at twelve or one a clock, wearing leather or 
wooden heeled ſhoes, with a thouſand ſuch 


more, are actions in themſelves both for the 


form and matter of them ind ifferent; nei- 
ther is it neceſſary that the form of them be 


morally good. No one is obliged to have 
an eye to the glory of God in doing them; 


for when it is ſeen that there is no . 
on between ſuch actions and the glory * 
: 57 * Go 


* 
———— — — —6——— — — — — 
IS i : 
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God, it would be a fooliſh ere to 
make that the end of them. 8 


SECT) XV. hom of the x ates Phi- 
loſophers were of opinion, that uo actions 
are indifferent, but all poſitively either good 
ot evil, Not that no actions are indifferent 
in their vw nature, but that no actions are 
indifferent in fach. For they lay down this. 
3s a rule of moral wiſdom, that every man 
78505 to fix goa. nen, as _ called it, that is 


T K 


ably to Fine eb And hereupon To | 
further determined, that ſo long as Ibis pur- 
poſe was fixed in the mind as a principle, 
and a man had his eye upon it, ſo long all 
his actions, even tho ARS were in them 
ſelves indifferent, wee made wiſe and good. 
But on the contrary, all a man's actions, 
however indifferent in their own nature, bel 
came irrational and evil, where this general 
right purpoſe was wanting. This was the 
docteine of the §toics. We may grant this 
to be true in the ain, without' grving up. 
what has been offered to prove thete are in 
fact indifferent actions; ſince there are a 
thouſand inſtances occur in Hife, where- 
in various actions, in their eu. nature 
. indiffer- 


t See Dean Young's Sermons, V. 2. p. 103. 
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indifferent, may be equally conſent with 
this general plan, and conſequently it is a 
matter morally indifferent in theſe caſes, 
which of thoſe actions we chooſe to per- 
-'Sxer. XVI. If it be objected, that every 
man is obliged to conform his actions to 
Neaſon, which will ſuffer none of them to 
be indihferent. To this it is uſually anſwer. 
ed, that in caſe an action be negatively con- 
formable to Reaſon, that is, not condemned 
by it, nothing more is expected. It fre- 
quently happens that Reaſon is ſilent, and 
leaves us to act this way or that, as fanc 
or temper lead us, or to give à proof of ot 
liberty. To which I further add, ever 

reaſonable action is not morally good, be- 
cauſe the reaſon we proceed upon may be 
ſomething of very little moment, and yet 
enough to determine ſuch actions; and there- 
fore where no higher reaſon is to be pro- 
duced, ſufficient to render the action rea- 
ſonable, though not morally good. Again, 
it may be ſaid, every one is bound to make 
the glory of God the ultimate end of all his 
actions; now the doing this, though it be 
only by a general dedication, ſanctiſies thoſe 
of our actions, which are in their own'na- 
ture moſt indifferent. My anſwer is, that 
an implicit or 'general aim at the glory of 
God can affect none but thoſe actions, 
9511 which 


" L 

4 
4 

4 

* 
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which are adapted to ſerve that end. Then 
is an action done to the glory of God, when 
either immediately or remotely the divine 
glory is the reaſon or motive of its being 
done. But there are innumerable actions 
which can in no degree be producd by a 
regard to the glory of God, and which there- 
fore can have no {uch intereſt in the general 
purſuit of that end, as thereby to become 
formally good. To know when an action 


| indifferent! in its kind ceaſes to be ſo, pro hic 


& nunc, in preſent circumſtances, there is 
this general rule. Suppoſe any ſuch action 
or the omiſſion of it to be neceſſary, as a 


means of performing an acknowledged duty, 
or of avoiding ſomething evidently ſinful, 
in theſe circumſtances the doing or forbear- 


ing of this action is no longer a matter of in- 
difference. Speaking is in itſelf equally in- 
different with ſilence, but neither ſpeaking 
nor ſilence is indifferent in the publick Con- 
gregation; the firſt being neceſſary to the 
Miniſter that he may diſcharge his duty, 
and the latter to the Hearers that they m 
acquaint themſelves with theirs. 11 
Sect. XVII. Another queſtion Rill 9 
hind, and perhaps of greater importance 


than the former, is this, Whether thoſe 


actions, which practiſed upon the beſt prin- 
ciples, would be virtuous, as acts of Libera- 
lity, 2 Temperance, Chaſtity, and 

the 
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the like, in a bad man who acts only from 
a natural generoſity of temper, or with a 


view to his own temporal intereſt or fame, 
or to the good of civil ſociety, are to be 
eſteemed good, evil, or indifferent ? On the 
one hand theſe actions labour under an , 


ſential defect, for want of that which ſhould 


be the governing principle in all our virtu- 


ous actions, the reverence of our ſupream 


Lawgiver ; fo that they cannot be account- 


ed religious actions, nor even morally good, 
except in one of the caſes mentioned, vi. 


when they proceed from a view to the 


good of civil ſociety ; for this is a moral- 


ly good principle of action, as a pears from 
its being the principle on which God him- 
ſelf, the moſt benevolent of Beings, con- 
Rantly acts. And this caſe excepted, I 


cannot pronounce the actions proceeding 


from the other principles to. be merely Splen- 


dida Peccata, Splendid Sins, * © Pagan Vir- 


« fues, faith Dr. Vaterland, are mean and 
« l things in compariſon with Evangeli- 
ce cal Virtues, or Chriſtian Graces; and 
“ have indeed, according to the true and 
« expreſs dodrine of our excellent Church, 
Art. 13. the nature of Sin; as being de- 
« fective in principle, and in direction, and 


« wanting the grace of God.” But I can 


by no means agree with this learned Doctor 
in reckoning them ſuch. For though a re- 
T gardleſneſs 
Ha The "ne and Efficacy of the Chriſtian Sacram. p. 6. 
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gardleſneſs of the Sovereign of the world 
cannot but be ſinſul, yet theſe actions of a 
Pagan, or any other man, ſo diſregarding 
his Maker, are not therefore evil, for this 
evident reaſon, that this want of reſpect to 
a divine Being, and to the divine Law, is 
not the principle, or cauſe of the actions be- 

' fore mentioned; but on the contrary, where 
this reſpe& is found, there is an additional 
motive to the performance of theſe actions. 
The real principle is a natural goodneſs of 
diſpoſition, or a prudent conſideration of the 
preſent expediency of things ; both which 
as they are themſelves innocent, cannot in- 
fuſe a malignity into the actions proceeding 
from them. It therefore remains, that ſuch 
actions as theſe be numbered among actions 
phyſically good, but morally indifferent, From 
whence, by the way, it appears, that the 
form of an action i is evil, not from a mere 
defeft of a good end, but the preſence of ſome 
evil end, or principle, which either in 
whole, or in port; is the cauſe of the 
action. 

I ſhall conclude with obſerving what 
ſhould have been remarked before, that the 
term action in Morality is not always 
underſtood after the vulgar manner, for 
ſomething done; but is to be extended even 
to omiſſions themſelves, which paſs under 
the common name of actions, becauſe im- 

9 putable, either to our praiſe, as forbearing 


all 
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an action forbidden, becauſe forbidden ; or 

to our blame, as the omiſſion of an action 
commanded, though known to be com- 

manded. 


— —_CC 


Books proper to be. read on the ſubject of 
this Chapter are, 


| Pufſenderf De Offic. L. 1. C. 2. 

— De Jure &c. L. 1. C. 7, 8, 9. 

Curcellæi Eth. C. 3. 

Ciceronis Paradoxa. 

Mpitbii Eth. L. 1. C. 2, 3. 

Mollaſton's Religion of Nature. Sect. 1. 

Provincial Letters. Letter Seventh. 

Claggett's Serm. V. 1. 1 Cor. 10.23. Phil. 3. 20. 

Taylor's Ductor Dubitant. about indifferent 
actions. 
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nnn . 


07 the Paſſions in general, their 
Mature, Objects, Innocence, Te- 


fulneſs, and Seat, . and the Regu- 
lation of them. _ | 


Srer. I. HE other object of Virtue 
are the Paſſions, in diſcourſ- 
ing of which Dr. More will be my principal 
guide, as Des Cartes was his. Not but I 
ſhall' take -the liberty to leave him, as often 
-as I apprehend him to miſtake the way, Or 
to go too far about. The Paſſions are di- 
vided into 7wo ſorts, the proper Paſſions, 
which by common aſe have had that name 
appropriated to them, and the inproper; 
for in ſome ſenſe all the impreſſions made 
upon the ſoul by the mediation of the body, 
which if not heedfully obſerved, might be 
prejudicial to the mind in its judgment of 
things, are ſo many Paſſions. I begin with 
the proper Paſſions; and here the Nature, 
the Objects, the 3 the Uſefulneſs, the 
Seat, and the Regulation of the Paſſions, will 


comprize all that is neceſſary to be ſaid con- 
cerning them in general, 


SECT. 
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WINTA 1. Paſion i is an affection of the 
ſoul, attended with a peculiar and extraor-. 
dinary emotion of the animal ſpirits. From. 
which definition you may learn, that Paſſi- 


on is a kind of medium between a ſimple af- 


fection of the mind, and the appetites and 


ſenſations of the body: Paſſion is an affec- 


tion of the mind, which diſtinguiſhes it 


from the appetites of the body, ſuch as hun- 
ger and thirjt, and from bodily ſenſations ; both 


which are indeed perceptions of the mind, 


but however have a more immediate * 


tion to the body, and ſeemingly their abode 
in it. Paſſion is attended with a peculiar 
and extraordinary emotion of the animal 
ſpirits, which differences it from pure af- 
fection, (for there may be love or hatred 
that is not a Paſſion,) and from the ſeveral 

T3 = forts 


2 Tabs erm anoyns dorms Kina ts e es 76 
N pio tes eile duſlern. Andron. Rhad. Tlepe Ia 9s. 
1 Paſſion is a motion of the ſoul, that takes not its riſe from 

© Reaſon, and that waits not ſor its determination,” When 
dien agreeing with the Staics, declares a inſt the Paſſions 
under the name of Perturbations, he thus efines Perturbati- 
ons, Adwersa ratione, contra naturam auimi commotio, & 
appetitus qui procul abfit a nature conſtantia. A commo- 
« tion oppoſite to Reaſon, and to the nature of the mind, 
« and an appetite very e with the feddy regularity 
« of the rational nature.” But there was never a man who 
defended the Paſſions thus explained. The Kimors ce, 
or motion not excited by Reaſon of the Peripatetics, fine Reti- 


one, is very different from, the Stoics adver Ts 1 Rationem, in 


oppoſition to Reaſon, contrary to Nature, and to its ſteddy re- 


gularity. A thing may be Ayo or not excited by Reaſon, 
yet very conſiltent with it. 
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ſorts of ſenſation, in all which, though 
there be ſome motion of the blood and ſpi- 


rits, yet that motion is natural and regular; 


e in the agitation occaſioned by the 
Paſſions, the ſpirits are moved after a more 
zehement and tumultuous manner. The 

undation- of the Paſſions is in the body, 
its -natvraf cow plection, or ſome accidental 
diſorder arifing Ford exceſs in eating and 
drinking, from the weather, from diſeaſes, 
and the like. The indications or ſymptoms 
of the Paffions are likewiſe in the body; for 
whether a man conſents to it or no, they 


many times betray themſelves by diſtorted 
poſtures, odd motions, or ſudden and vari- 


ous alterations in the countenance, fo that 
the look, the poſture, the voice, conforms 


irſelf to the ſtate of mind into which a man 


happens* to be thrown. 


Format enim Natura prii us nos intus ad omnem 

Fortunarum habitum ; Juvat, aut 2 ad 

mer; Millan 69-2: 7 

Aut ad humum marore gravi deducit, & angit; ; 

Pot 2. ani mi motus . lingud. 
Hor. De Arte Poetica. L. 108. 


For Nature forms and foftens us within, 
And writes our Fortune's changes in our Face. 
Pleaſure inchants, impetuous Rage tranſports, 
And Grief dejects, and wrings thetortur d ſoul, 
and 1 are Al e by ſpeech.” 
4 Neſcommon. 8 
Cicero 
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b Cicero had made, and well expreſſes. the 
ſame obſervation. Licet ora % cernere 


iratorum, aut eorum, qui aut libidine ali ge, 


aut metu commoti ſunt, aut volußtate nimiæ 
geſtiunt; quorum omnium vultus, voces, mo- 
tus, Ratuſque mutantur. You may ſee 
* the prevailing Paſſion in the countenances 
« of the angry, or of thoſe who are diſturb- 
<« ed by eager deſires, or by fears of any 
« kind, or who exult in exceſs of pleaſure ; ; 
9 their look, their voice, their motions and 

«* poſture are all changed by it.” This is 
wiſely ordered by the Author of nature, 
both to communicate the Paſſions, when it 


is neceſſary, or to raiſe correſpondent ones, 


and to put others on their guard, He 
they are troaened with ay danger from 
them. 


| Seer. III. According to the Carigſaus 
the body is likewiſe the leading cauſe in all 


the Paſſions, the firſt alarm to which is 


given by an univerſal hurry in the animal 
ſpirits. But this is certainly a miſtake, ſince 
a mere thought or © Whom Bade may and 


often does give birth to the moſt violent 
Paſſions. Nay, I am inclined to think, a 
ſenſation in the ſoul generally precedes. a 


change in the ſpirits ; external objects not 


being able to raiſe a ferment in {4 4 
a till ey have firſt ſtruck the mind with an 


| 1 4 idea 
þ e De Offi. L. 1. F. 29. De Oratore. L. 3. 5.57. 5 
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idea of ſomething noble, frightful, amiable, 
hurtful, or the like. From this account of 
the nature of the Paſſions it may be infer- 
red, that Angels and all ſeparate Spirits are 
not ſubject to them, becauſe the body muſt 
"concur as well as the ſoul ; nor perhaps brute 
creatures, becauſe the ſoul muſt contribute 
to them as well as the body. The © Stoics 
gave the name of Ilafy to all extraordinary 
emotions of the ſoul, as accounting them 
Diſſes the word according to Cicero hav- 
ing that ſignification; which therefore he 
chooſes rather to call Perturbations, than 
Hahn Paſſions or Diſeaſes. The name of Paſ- 
ſions belongs to thoſe mixed perceptions, be- 
"cauſe the mind in certain circumſtances, and 
within certain degrees, has no dominion 
.* over itſelf or the body, is in a manner paſ- 
7ve, can neither help. the agitations of the 
blood and ſpirits, nor help being itſelf affec- 
ted by them. Omnes enim motus, qui non 
voluntate noſtra fiunt, invicti & inevitabiles 
ſunt ; ut horror frigida aſperſis, ad quoſdam 
ftus afpernatio, ad pejores nuntios ſubrigun- 
tur pili, & rubor ad improba verba ſuffundi- 
tur, fe uiturque vertigo prarupta cernentes. 
WE « All thoſe emotions, which depend not up- 
on our Will, are not to be reſtrained or 
* avoided by us; ſuch as ſhuddering upon 
having cold water ſuddenly throwin upon 
us, and diſlike upon being touched in a 
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" particular manner; on receiving very 
« bad news the hair ſtands on end, the 
* countenance is fluſhed upon hearing im- 
4 modeſt words, and the head grows giddy 
« with looking down a precipice.“ It is 
d Seneca a Stoic who talks thus, which, to 
omit other quotations that will be inſerted 
in their proper places, may convince us, 
that the Stoics when they recommend the 
deſtruction of the Paſſions, did not mean 
the natural impreſſions of objects, from 
which they were ſenſible it would be a vain 
endeavour of any man intirely to free him- 
ſelf. And therefore the ſame Author ſays, 
Nihil ex his que ani mum fortuito impellunt, 
Hectus vocari debet. Ita, ut ita dicam, pa- 
titur magis animus quam facit. None of 
** theſe ſudden impreſſions ought to be call- 
«ed affettions of ours, : becauſe in them the 
«© mind is paſſive not active. This latter 
part of the ſentence is very true, but oddly 
brought as a reaſon of the former, when it 
is a reaſon of the direct contrary; for be- 
cauſe the ſoul is paſſive in receiving theſe 
impreſſions, they ought therefore to be call- 
ed affectus, affections; the word neceſſarily 
denoting Paſſion, and being uſed by the beſt 
Latin Authors to expreſs the Gat word 
Tlaves. 


- SECT, 


4 De Ira. L. 2. C. 2. 
E Ibid. C. 3, 


ParTIE 


* 1 of the Paſſion: 


live, IV. T hat objects by; the Paſſions 
are moſtly things ſenſible; for theſe having 
a nearer alliance to the body, as parts of the 
fame whole, that is, of the corporeal uni- 
verſe, are more fit to operate upon it, and 
to produce in it conſenting motions and af- 
fections. This accounts for the obſerva- 
tion of an ingenious * Author (of which he 
himſelf aſſigns not the reaſon) c that the 
*:nobleſt deſire in our nature, that of uni- 
* verſal happinefs, is generally calm, and 
6 holly free from any confuſed uneaſy 
« fenfation.” The reaſon is, that the ob- 
jets of this defire is ſo far from being ſenſi- 
ble, as not eaſily to ſtrike the imagination; 
which is the reaſon of its not cauſing any 
corpareal emotion; as that is the reafon of 
its being without any ſenſible pain, and 
what the Author calls a confuſed ſenſation 
But though things ſenſible muſt be owned to 
be the chief objects of the Paſſions, yet they 
are not the only. The object may be ſpiri- 
tual and inviſible though the Paſſion be en- 
fible; Fhe love of God, the hope of Hea- 
ven, the dread of Eternity, and the joy of 
Aſſurance, may become proper Paſſions, and 
have the ſame general nature with our com- 
mon love, hope, fear, and joy, while the 
objects are exceeding different. But then it 
is remarkable, that theſe Paſſions are not ſo 
h eaſily 
* Hutcheſon of the Paſſions. Sect. 11, | 
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eaſily raiſed, are leſs violent, and muſt bor- 
row the aGſtance of the imagination, The 
Paſſions which terminate on ſenſible objects 
often ſurprize a man, and take forcible pot= 
ſeſſion of him, they need not be invited or 
cheriſhed, they intrude into the mind, and 
grow upon us without our approbation. 
On the contrary, the more refined Paſſions 
are kindled by collecting the thoughts, and 
centering them for a long while together on 
the object, they increaſe by ſlow degrees, 
and muſt be carefully cultivated and im- 
proved. Our other Paffions are too often 
impetuous and ungovernable, theſe are ge- 
nerally remiſs and languid ; the others need 
to be cooled, theſe to be inflamed. Pinab- 
| y Spiritual objects draw forth the Paſſions, 
but it muſt be by the help of the imagina- 
tion, a faculty next bordering upon ſenſe. 
The mind is forced to have recourſe to ſer- 
ſible repreſentations, in order to tranſmit the 
efficacy of Go things to the body, to 
ingage the fancy firſt, and by that the Paſ- 
ſions. And this muſt be the reaſon, that 
ſpiritual and heavenly 3 are in Scrip- 
ture ſo frequently illuſtrated by ſimilitudes, 
taken from the common objects and occur- 
rences of life. 


Sxcr. V. The Paſſions are in their na- 
; ww ind: 5 8 nat KY 8x Gig, of at Ape lau, 
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ovf a1 Kaka. The Paſſions are neither 
e good nor evil,” but according to the good 
or ill ſe that is made of them, and the de- 
grees to which they are permitted to riſe. 
Of the innocence of the Paſſions, or that 
there is no eſſential vitioſity cleaving to 
them, we cannot deſire a better proof, than 
that they are aſcribed to Gd himſelf, who 
in the ſacred Writings is repreſented as an- 
gry, grieved, repenting, jealous, paſſionately 
Aefirous of his. people's happineſs, and the 
like. It muſt be granted, that theſe expreſ- 
ſions are to be underſtood in a qualified 
ſenſe, by way of reſemblance or accomo- 
dation, not rigorouſly. But what then ? If 
the Scripture in condeſcenſion to the weak- 
neſs of our apprehenſions, and the frame of 
our beings, deſcribes the bleſſed God by our 
imper fections, yet ſtill they are our innocent 
rot our inful ones. Should this not be 
thought ſufficient to eſtabliſh the point, the 
hiſtory of our Saviour puts it beyond all 
_ controverſy, whom we find to have been a 
man of like Paſſions to ourſelves, though bet- 
ter attempered and regulated. From — 
mult follow, that Paſſion is an original ap- 
pendix of human nature, not a part of its 
corruption. ( 


Scr. VI. The vſefulneſs' of the Paſſions 
is in general owing to the nion of the ſoul 
and body, from hence they have their ori- 


- - ginal, 
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ginal, and were given us for a kind of ſþring 

or elaſticity to correct the natural fluggi/hneſs 
of the corporeal part. The Mathematicians 
Vis Inertiæ (we owe this term to Kepler) by 
which every body oppoſes its removal out 
of the ſtate it is in, may be applied here. 


The body is an unactive principle, and by 


the laws of union would communicate an 


indolence and heavineſs to the mind, did not 


the Paſſions help to agitate the dull maſs of 


lumpiſh matter, and thereby to invigorate 


the thoughts and affections of the ſoul. 
n « Man never exerts himſelf but when he 
ce is rouſed by his deſires; while they lie 
% dormant, and there is nothing to: raiſe 
« them, his excellence and abilities will be 
for ever undiſcovered;and the lumpiſh ma- 
«* chine,without the influence of his Paſſions, 
* may be juſtly compared to a huge windmill 
without a breath of air.” This obſervation 
has ſome foundation in truth, tho' like moſt 
of the obſervations of the ſame Author it is 
ſtretched to an extravagance. * Motus ani- 
morum duplices ſunt ; alteri, cagitationis; alteri, 
appetitus. Cogitatio in vero exqui rendo maxi. 


cc 


c 


8 


me ver ſatur; appetitus impellit ad agendum. 


There are two powers in the ſoul, Rea- 
“ ſon and Deſire; Reaſon 1s chiefly im- 
* ployed in finding out Truth; Deſire im- 
« pels to Action.” I diftinguiſhed before 
92 2 60 between 


* Author of the Fable of the Bees. p. 200. 
i Cic. De Offic. L. 1. F. 36. 
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between pure Affection and Paſſion ; pure af- 
fection does not ſeem to have any uneafineſs 
connected with it, but the Paſſions, at leaft 
in the abſence of their objects, do. This 
uneaſineſs ſupplies the imperfection of our 
Reaſon, and excites us to action, where that 
alone would fail to do it. 


Sect. VII. The Pafþ Ons gave birth to 


Poetry, E « As it is natural upon certain oc- 
„ cafions to run or to dance, to fing or to 


* cry; though theſe kinds of voices and 


* motions are not the moſt ſimple, or the 


© moſt ealy ; ; ſo great Paſſions make men 
c ſpeak in a manner which appears forced 
ce to thoſe who are in cold blood, abounding 
« with more exaggerations, compariſons, 
* bold figures, and extraordinary words, 


than common language. Moreover, the 


<«« ſame principle which makes men fing i is 
ce the cauſe of their meaſuring their words, 
* that they may fing them more commodi- 
e ouſly, obſerving a certain quantity and 
«© number of ſyllables, the peculiar ſound 
«© and harmony, and in fine, a cadence 
*.which ought to return from time to time. 


We ought not therefore to wonder, that 


« we find among all nations, and of all 
c times, ſome kinds of verſa, as well as 
1 ſinging and dancing, eſpecially among 
cc the 


k Abbe Fleury's Diſcourſe on Poetry i in general, inſerted in 
Galmet's Diſſertations. V. 1. 
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« the Orientals, who being naturally more 
ce witty and paſſionate, have been ſome ot 
ce the firſt who cultivated this natural incli- 

« nation, and reduced it into an art,” To 
this obſervation of the Abbe Fleury I would 
add ſome paſſages of Father Calmet, in his 

tract on the Poetry of the Hebrews. «© There 
« are wo forts of Poetry, the one natural 
ce the other artificial. Natural Poetry is as 
« antient as men. Reaſon and cool blood 
ce ſpeak in a manner /imple and direct, but 
Paſſion expreſſes itſelf with force and vi- 
te vacity, A vehement and figurative ex- 
ce preſſion, and an elevation of ſentiments 
ce ſuited to the greatneſs and quality of the 
« ſubje&t, conſtitute what I call natural 
« Poetry; and this gave birth to what I 
ce call regular and artificial Poetry. This 
ce latter kind paints the ſentiments and Paſ- 
« ſions in a ſtrong and pathetic manner, 
which is common to it with natural 
« Poeſy; but then it repreſents them in 
* choſen and ſtudied phraſes, ranged in a 
« certain meaſure, and with a proper Ca- 


« dence. This is what diſtinguiſhes it wm 
« the other.” 


cc 


SecT. VIII. From hence we may ob- 
ſerve, that all the politer arts which mini- 
ſter to pleaſure, ſuch as Poetry, Painting, 
Muſic, and the like, have their original 
from the Paſſions. And what is ſaid here 


in 


r 
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in general of the influence of the Paſſions 
on Poetry, 1s more particularly true of Ad- 
miration. Dr. Jackſon hath ſome obſerva- 
tions on this head very well worth tran- 
ſcribing. © Were Arts to begin anew, 
« Poetry, which was the i and moſt com- 
« mn amongſt the Antients, in all proba- 
« bility would ſpring the laſt, and grow the 
ec {loweſt amongſt us. For which he af. 
« ſigns this reaſon. He is @ Poet by nature 
<« (faith an excellent Poet and divine Philo- 
c ſopher) who is apt to be raviſhed with the 
© true and native beauty of ſuch objects as are 
« repreſented to his ſenſes, and can expreſs 
His conceptions by ſuch pleaſant reſemblances, 
05 often as he ſhall have occaſion to utter his 
* mind in uriting or ſet ſpeech. This incli- 
« nation or diſpoſition is the ground or ſoil 
e whereon Poetry doth naturally grow, 
« whether in antient or modern breaſts ; 
ce but the antients had this advantage. The 
ce faſhion of the world in their times was 
« more apt to raviſh their thoughts with 
« admiration, wonderful events were then 
« frequent, nor did their frequency abate, 
but rather increaſe wonderment, becauſe 
their variety was great, and the appre- 
« henfion of inviſible or ſupernatural powers 
« in them uſual. So that admiration was 
<« then inforced upon men, and the breaſts 


of ſuch as diligently obſerved theſe events, 
Cc Or 
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« or were any way diſpoſed by nature for 
« the faculty, were inſpired with lively and. 
te ſublimate affections, apt to vent them- 
« ſelves in ſuch poetical phraſe and reſem- 
« blances, as we cannot reach unto, unleſs 
ce we raiſe our invention by art and imita- 
« tion, and ſtir up Admiration by medita- 
te tion and ſtudy. And becauſe neither our 
te ſenſes are moved with any extraordinary 
ec effects of God's power, nor our minds 
« bent to obſerve the ways of his wiſdom, 
« ſo as we might be ſtricken with true Ad- 
ee miration of them, we have fewer good ſa- 
ce cred Poems than of any other kind.” 


A 


* 


srcr. IX. I ſhall be eaſily 8 if I 
cloſe this account of the influence of the 
Paſſions on Poetry, with ſome obſervations 
relating to the ſubject borrowed from the 
learned and ingenious Author of the Inquiry 
into the Life and Writings of Homer. Sect. III. 
The Geographer Strabo, a wiſe man, and 
« well acquainted with antiquity, tells us, 
ce That Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecatæus 
« firſt took the numbers and the meaſure 
te from ſpeech, and reduced that to Proſe, 
© which had always been Poetry before. 
« And the admired judge of the ſublime, 
« in the fragment of a treatiſe we have un- 
<« happily loſt, has this remarkable ſen- 
© tence. Meaſure, faith he, belongs pro- 
ec r to Poetry, 11 it perſonates e. vari- 

<« ous 
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ee 


* 


ous Paſſions and their language, uſes 
fiction and fables, which naturally pro- 


duce numbers and harmony. It was for 


this reaſon that the Antients in their ordi- 
nary diſcourſe delivered themſelves rather 


in Verſe than Proſe—He thought the life 
of the. Antients was more expoſed to 


accidents and dangers, than when cities 


were builded, and men were protected 
by Society and a Publick ; and of conſe- 
quence their diſcourſe was more paſſionate 
and metaphorical—T do not in the leaſt 
queſtion, but that the firſt things which 
were committed to writing in Græce, as 
Oracles, Laws, Spells, Prophecies, were 


in Verſe—The primitive parts of the Lan- 


guages reputed original are many of them 
rough, undeclined, imperſonal, mono- 
ſyllables; expreſſive commonly of the 
* higheſt Paſſions, and moſt ſtriking objects, 
that pretent themſelves in ſolitary ſavage 


<« life,” The Author introduces this ac- 
count of Language with the deſcription, 
which 'the antient Heathen Writers give of 


the beginnings of the human race, which | 


he ſeems to approve, or ſays nothing! in diſ- 
like of. So that the © origin of Language 


cc 


ce 


ſeem tõ have been certain rude aceident- 
al ſounds, which that naked company of 


de ſcrambling mortals emitted by chance. 
cc Upon this ſuppoſition it will follow, 


ok that at firſt they uttered theſe ſounds in a 


„much 
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te much higher note, than we do in our 
& words now ; occaſioned, perhaps, by 
“ their falling on them under ſome Paſſion, 
Fear, Wonder, or Pain; and then uſing 
c the fame ſound, either when the object 
cc or accident recurred, or when they want- 
% ed to deſcribe it by what they felt from 
* its preſence — Hence came the antient 
ce opinion, that Poetry was before Proſe,” 
Though I cannot intirely approve this ac- 
count of the original of Language, becauſe 
not agreeing with the account which Moſes 
gives of the firſt Language, which the pa- 
rents of mankind ſeem to have been taught 
immediately by God, yet it is a probable 
account of the riſe of the various Languages 
formed by the rude Colonies diſperſed over 
the earth after the confuſion at Babel. To 
return. N 1 


Sxcr. X. The Paſſions have a 7hreefold 
uſe, with reſpect to Knowledge, to Virtue, 
and to Happineſs. As to Knowledge and 
| Truth itſelf they have their uſe, in as much 
as there is ground to queſtion, whether in 
the preſent ſtate of human nature, if there 
were no Paflions, mankind would not by 
degrees fink into the moſt profound igno- 
rance. A perſon ſeldom makes a conſider- 
able progreſs in any art or ſcience, for 
which he has not a ſort of paſſionate pre- 
poſſeſſion. And were it not that men ap- 
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Reaſon alone theſe great men acted, without 
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ply themſelves to different ſtudies, one to 
cultivate this part of learning, another that, 
how ſmall would the common ſtock of 


knowledge be. The learned as well as the 


trading world ſubſiſt by mutual labours, 
helps, and improvements, and are addicted 
to different purſuits by the various Paſſions 
which God hath placed in them, as the 
ſprings of their ſeveral motions. * Philoſo- 
pbiæ denique ipſius Principes numquam in ſuis 


Audiis tantos progreſſus fine flagranti cupidi- 


tate facere potuiſſont. Ultimas terras luſtraſ- 
fe Pythagoram, Democritum, Platonem 
accepimus. Ub: enim quidquid eſſet, quod diſci 
poſſet, eo ventendum judicaverunt, Num pu- 
tamus hæc fieri ſine ſummo cupiditatis ardore 
poturſſe ? The prime maſters of Philoſophy 
ce would never have been able to make ſo 
ec great a progreſs in their ſtudies, if they 
ce had not been puſhed on by an ardent de- 
« fire of knowledge. Hiſtory informs us, 
« that Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato 
« viſited the moſt remote countries, think- 
< ing themſelves obliged to go wherever 
« any knowledge might be gained. And 
© can we think this could be done, if their 
ce paſſion for knowledge had not been very 
e great? ®* C:cero indeed, who takes the 
part of the Stoics, pretends that it was from 


_ 


= Cic. Tuſc. Quzſt, L. 4. f. 19. 
» Ibid. . 25. = 
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any thing of paſſionate deſire. Quid? Vos 


Audia, libidinem vocatis? Que vel optimarum 


rerum, ut ea ſunt, que profertis, ſedata ta- 
men & tranquilla Zh debent, © What 
e Would you call the deſire of truth a hot 
« Paſſion, libido? When the deſires of the 
te beſt things, ſuch as thoſe which you in- 
« ſtance, ought to be ſedate and calm. 
If by libido Cicero means ſuch a deſire as 
puts a man out of the command of himſelf, 
vebementior appetitus, qui procul abfit a 


nature conſtantia, F. 21, it is certain the 
ſtudy of Philoſophy does not preſuppoſe 


any ſuch perturbation as Philoſophy con- 
demns. Nor did the Peripatetics by their 
ardor animi, ardor of mind, underſtand any 


ſuch irregular motion, but a ed inclina- 


tion, in which ſound Reaſon concurred with 
bodily temper to carry a man towards a par- 
ticular object. 


Sect. XI. If we conſider the Paſſions in 


relation to Virtue, it will appear they are of 
_ admirable, uſe, for the acqui/ition, for the 


trial and exerciſe, and for the evidencing of 


it. The conviction of the mind, and recti- 


tude of the judgment are not enough ; there 
may be theſe where not one ſtep is made 
towards the attainment of Virtue. This 
was the firſt foundation of Eloquence, which 
in its original intention is nothing elſe but 
the art of ingaging the Paſſions on the ſide 

5 1 of 
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of Reaſon and Virtue, ' And therefore an 
Orator deferves not that name, who addreſ- 
ſes himſelf only to the Underſtanding, and 
who is a maſter of ſtile and argument, but 
not of the Paſſions. Such a one does but 
half his work, while he poſſeſſes himnſelf of 
the Reaſon of his hearers, without capti- 
vating their hearts. A people inured to 
war grow bold and hardy, which is the 
view upon which ſome politic princes act in 
lending out their troops to foreign nations 
and ſtates, when they have no quartel of 
their own upon their hands. So Virtue 9 
ten exerciſed in combating the Paſſions, gains 
ftrength and vigour, and improves into à ha- 
bit and complexion of ſoul. From the 
conflict between Paſſion and Reaſon, when 
victory declares for the latter, it is obvious 
to conclude; that there is an empire in the 
ſoul of man, and that it is the indefeafible 
right of the intellectual part to govern and 
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direct the inferior powers. 
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2 Sgere XII. This conflict the * Carigſtans 


10 ta be in an "eſpecial manner preſent in 
the, rn. And becaüſe all the parts of this 
are double, the Glndu⁰l Pinealis excepted, 
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vhs: choſen for its reſidence than this gland, 

which lies in that part of the brain, where 
there is the greateſt concourſe of animal ſpi- 
Tits. As often as any Paſſion 1s raiſed, the 
ſpirits are in a commotion, and ſmartly 
ſtrike upon this gland; whereupon the ſoul 
exerts its authority to quell the mutiny, and 
moves the gland according to the advice of 
its own Reaſon, not-by the impulſe. of the 
Paſſions. I mention this notion for the fan- 
cifulneſs of it, rather than any probability 
attending it; for indeed it is intirely incon- 
ſiſtent with fact, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing anatomical account given of the 
brain by ? Monfieur Le Clerc. Ventriculi, 

ſc. Cerebri, qui quaſi receptacula ſpirituum 
animalium habebantur, plerumque inveniuntur 
pituitd pleni; ut Claacarum potius ſint loco, 

quæ ſuper uam humorum partem excipi- 
ant, & per Infundibulum ejiciant. Conarion 
nhil eft preter Cerebri quamdam excreſcentiam, 


que pituitd, non ſpiritibus ant malibus, unde- 
n adluitur Ig | 


sSxcr. XIII. The beſt 5 moſt ee 
ſtrative evidence a man can have of his beu 
virtuous is drawn from the Paſſions. A 
man may be deceived with reſpect to his 
ee but not as to his Fan. In a 
955 - Loh; 4 dream 


5 Phyſica, Tb C7; . 1. "be as + Memoire de 
Mr. De le Peyronie in the Hiſtory of the Academy of Scienees, 
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dream he may fancy himſelf to ſee what he 
does not ; but can never think himſelf to be 
angry, or forrowful, or glad, when he is 
not fo. From whence flows the ſatisfaction 
that Virtue brings with it, to be preferred 
before the pleaſures of ſpeculation, as well as 
the delights of /n and ſenſe. Pleaſures of 
ſpeculation may be built on a miſtake, but 
Virtue, conſiſting in the conqueſt and due 
government of the Paſſions which we feel 
within us, can never be a deception. And 
it is the ſame as to the progreſs which a per- 
ſon makes in Virtue, and the price at which 
he values it. This is beſt known by the 
greater or leſs degree of the Paſſions, the 
moderation of them towards earthly objects, 
and the intenſneſs of them towards ſuch as 
are ſpiritual and divine. The love of Virtue 
is not wrought up to the degree it ſhould be, 
if it is not followed with a paſſionate 
, warmth, which ſhall impart its influence to 
-the mechaniſm of the body, and create a ge- 
nerous indignation againſt Vice, as a thing 
unworthy the dignity of a human ſoul, and 
- anſuitable to its expectations. Not but 
great allowances muſt be made for difference 
of temper and conſtitution, That degree 


of Paſſion which mixes with the Virtue of a 


man, whoſe diſpoſition is hvely and ſan- 
guine, cannot be expected from one of a 
cold and flegmatick complexion. Yet, as 
there is no man without his aer in a 

lower 
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lower degree, the obſervation how th 

work - upon different objects will afford 
him a great deal of light into his own cha- 
racter. For it is groſs hypocriſy to pretend 
a love to Virtue, and yet from an affected 
tranquility to continue unmoved, when the 
publick rights of mankind, and the eternal 
laws of Reaſon are violated; though at the 
ſame time we can warmly reſent the moſt 
trifling 1 e offered to ourſelves. _ 


src. XIV. As for Ha ppineſs, the Paſ- 
ſions by being ſubſervient to Virtue are of 
courſe ſubſervient to Happineſs. The no- 
bleſt ſatisfactions of life ariſe from a warm 
love to God and man, from the clear and 
full teſtimony of a good conſcience attend- 
ing a Virtue thoroughly tried and greatly 
advanced, and raiſing high our hopes from 
God and for eternity, and from the eaſy 
and abundant practice of what is good and 
excellent, to which our Paſſions well direct- 
ed carry us. And as to our other injoy- 
ments, it is to be aſcribed to the Paſſions 
that life has any briſtneſ: in it. Theſe 
ſtrike a vivacity through all our operations 
and injoyments, of which they are deſtitute 
without them. Without theſe a man is 
ſcarcely awake, exiſtence, is inſipid, the 
ſcene of the warld affects him no mare than 
the fleeting images of a dream. This is the 
f caſe of a i indolent ſoul. While the 
ä man 
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man who has lively Paſſions, under the di- 
rection of ſtrong and ſedate Reaſon, has the 


trueſt injoyment of - himſelf and all things 
around him. As the winds purge the air 
and preſerve it wholeſome, ſo do the Paſ- 
flons f put the blood in motion, and by this 


means promote the health and vigour of the 


body; upon the vigour of whoſe organs in 
2 great meaſure depends the vigour of the 


mind; as from both together ariſe all the 


pleaſurableneſs and entertainment of life. 


If it be objected, that the Paſſions often 


eloud and pervert the judgment, plunge 
men in Senſuality and Vice, puſh them on 


do commit a thouſand extravagances, and 


are accountable for more than half the tra- 
gedlles, and complaints of human life. I 
ow theſe to be effects of the Paſſions, but 
deny chat they are the neceſſary effects. 


Tae beſt things way be abuſed; and when 
they ate ſo, prove more hurtful than others. 
They who think this the crime of the Paſ- 


ons, ſhould therefore abſtain from meat 
and drink, ' becauſe they ate by many made 
the occafions of exceſs ; to prevent diſeaſss 
they ſhould try to clear the ody of all its 

Humours, and break 41 the ſtrings of un 
inſtrument, as the beſt way to avoid diſcord 
In the notes. To which I might add, that 
though the Paſſions themſelves belon g to 
Tncorrypted natute, yet the over ballance of 
ſome one particular Paſſion or other which 


4 we 
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we may obſerve in every conſtitution, may 
be joſtly reckoned a conſequence of the 
Full, and of the gradual degeneracy of man- 
Kind ſince, (ie 380 1 


Scr. XV. The controvetſy about the 
Seat of the Paſſions may be ſoon ended; for 
as Paſſion ſignifies a ſenſation of the ſoul, 
it muſt be lodged there, and not in any 
part of the body. As this ſenſation is join- 
ed with a tumult or agitation of the ſpirits, 
the Paſſion muſt go along with the fpirits 
moved. Thoſe in Admiration (which ſeems 
to be a more ſpeculative Pafhon, as being 
imployed chiefly about the novelty of gran- 
deur of objects) are in the Brain, the 
great inſtrument” or condition rather of 
thought and contemplation, In other Paſ- 
ions, which reſpecting the good or evil of 
objects, proceed from a principle of ſelf- 
preſervation, the ſpirits agitated are in the 
Heart, the fountain of life and fitteſt reſi- 
dence of theſe motions of the animal ſpirits, 
which are intended for the benefit and pre- 
WR ß OOTTOD 


Sxcr. XVI. To know whether and how 
far the Paſſions are under the regulation of 
Reaſon, it will be of uſe to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Awtnos Or baiſacia, the firſt ftroke' or 
ſur prize on the ſudden appearance of the ob- 
ject » and TIeanLis Or ulla, the opi nt 07, 
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conſent, or approbation of the mind added to 
the former. This diſtinction is made by Auto- 
ninus, Seneca, and other Stoics, with this fur- 
ther remark, that the ſiſt is out of our power, 
but the orber in which the ſoul is voluntary and 
active may and ought to be prevented. *Afec- 
tus git, non ad oblatgs rerum ſpecies moveri, ſed 
permittere ſe illis; & hunc fortuitum motum 
Perſequi — Illa pri ma agitatio animi, quam 
ſpecies injurie inculſit, non magis ira eft, 
guam ipſa injurie ſpecies ; ſed ille ſequens im- 
petus qui ſpeciem injuriæ non tantum accepit 
fed approbavit. Paſhon is not bein — 
« ved with the firſt appearance of 
« but giving up ourſelves to them; and el. 
<« Jowing this accidental impulſe. The firſt 
* commotion of mind which the appear- 
te ance of an injury excites, is no more the 
« Paſſion of Anger, than the Appearance it- 
te ſelf is; but the following impetus. is the 
of Paſſion, which not only entertains the 
. « apprehenſion that we have been hurt, but 
« owns it to be a right apprehenſion,” It 
is then an allowed fact, that the firſt com- 
motion of the ſpirits cannot be prevented, 
the phy/ical reaſon of which ſeems to be this. 
All- ſenſation and motion is performed by 
means of the Nerves. * The Nerves are of 
. Zwo 


1 Anton. L. 5. F. 26. | 
r Epiſt. 57. & Aul. Gell. I. 19. e. H. vid. & Solmas, in 

Epic. & Simplic. p. 50. 
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tuo kinds, ſuch as are derived to the ſpinal 
marrow from the Cerebrum or fore part of the 
Brain, and thoſe that come from the Cere- 
bellum or hinder part, Of theſe two ſorts 
the former only are under our command, and 
the inſtruments of all our vo/untary motions ; 
the latter are not immediately ſubjef to the 
direction of our Will; and it is on theſe the 
Paſſions of the ſoul depend, as far as they 
communicate with'the body. For as the 
motions of the Heart, the Stomach, the 
Bowels, and the like, are performed by theſe 
Nerves, ſo in violent Paſſions it is certain 
that theſe ſeveral parts are liable to be con- 
ſiderably affected. This ſhows why the 
firſt impreſſions of the Paſſions are not im- 
mediately in our power; as it is likewiſe 
not in our choice (the eye being open, and 
the object preſented, and all the other re- 
quiſites ſuppoſed) whether we will ſee or no. 
What we do to ſecure the mind againſt vio- 
lent impreſſions muſt be by way of pre ven- 
tion, or, after the firſt ſurprize, by frongiy 
directing the mind another Way. | 


SecT. XVII. As for the opinion or judg- 
ment of things whether preſent or future, 
as being good or evil, this according to the 
» Stoics is a falſe judgment, and in our 
power. It is a falſe judgment, becauſe ac- 
cording'to them Virtue is the only good, 00 

| | ice 


* Vide Salm. 
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Vice the only evil; This is the ground up- 
on which they condemn the Pafſions; by 
Which they do not mean thoſe ſudden com. 
motions which prevent all thought, but thoſe 
which flow from our opinion of things. 
Chryfppus places the Paſſion in this opinion 
itſelf; Zeno in the emotion of the mind 
conſequent to it ; but the followers of one 
and the other agree in this, that it is the 
falſe opinion of things that makes the Paſ- 
ſion blameable. Cicero argues at length 


a gainſt all Perturbations of mind, as the 


fame with what the Sroics meant by their 
Paſſions, who, according to him, allowed of a 
reaſonable defire: of what are uſually called 
geed-things, which they termed woluntas, 
arid delight in them, which they called gan- 
dium; but declare againſt the Perturbations 
which they called libido and lætitia. They 
further allowed of caution againſt evil, 
though not of what Cicero calls metus or 
* by which again they meant a Per- 
turbation or diſturbance of mind. 80 far 
they ſeem to differ in words only from the 
Peripatetics, but in condemning all Grief 
under preſent evils, ægritudo animi, they 
Not * oppoſe all other Philoſophers, but 
common ſenſe too. Cicero ſeems liable to 
the ſame charge alſo, when he finds fault 
with the Per ipatetics for ſaying, that An. 
br was uſe fully given us by nature, and 
| declares 
r Tale, Gl. L. 4. . 6. 17 Ac. | | 
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declares his opinion that it ought to on in- 
Nau diſcharget. % U 


SeCT. XVIII But nigh: the 1 * Gia 


cero and of the Storcs, I muſt declare on the 


fide of a Philoſophy more agreable to the 


neceſſary feelings of human nature, and to 
common ſenſe. I cannot think the opinion 
with regard to things external ſo much in 


our power, but that though we allow Vir- 


tue to be a principal good, and Vice the 


evil moſt to be dreaded, we muſt judge other 
things to be good or evil beſides theſe, 
though not in an equal degree. But then, 
whether we ſhall induuge to the Paſſion we 
feel is certainly matter 5 our choice; as it 
is further certain, that without this indul- 
gence the Paſſion would expire much ſoon- 


er ; I mean the ſenſitive part of it, or the 


diſorder into which nature is thrown, For 
though this be at firſt involuntary, yet by 
being countenanced it gets ground, and 
owes its ſtrength and duration to us. Not 
that I imagine our authority to be ſo abſo- 


Jute in this caſe. as Adam's was. It is not 


improbable that during the ſtate of inno- 
cence man had a greater. command over 
the Paſſions, even in reſpect of the part 


which the body hath in them, than We can 


now pretend to have. As the fluids of his 


body were better tempered, than to ſubject . 
him to the incurſion of violent Paſſions o 


. the 
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the unexpected appearance of things, ſo we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe it was more in his 
power to ſtop the career of a Paſſion, by 

2 a reſtraint upon the impetuous cur- 
rent of the blood and ſpirits. To this pur- 
poſe I think it very obſervable, that the 
Evangeliſt (Fobn xi. 33.) deſcribing what 
paſſed at the grave of Lazarus, does not ſay 
concerning our Saviour, that he was troubled, 
as we have tranſlated it, but fapaZe caſo, he 
troubled himſelf. The meaning whereof 


ſeems to be this, that finding in himſelf the 


fame tender emotions of humanity which 
others feel on like occaſions, though he 
could have reſiſted and over ruled them, yet 
he rather choſe to give free way to them, to 
ſhew that he was truly a man, and framed 
' with the ſame Paſſions as other men, though 
better able to controul them; wherein it is 
likely he was reſembled by innocent man. 


SECT. XIX. The two general rules for 
the management of the Paſſions concern the 
direction, and the moderation of them; the 
firſt their object, the latter their degree. 
The firſt is called ob ,,, or Paſſion right. 
ly determined. Grief is in general an inno- 
cent Paſſion, but Grzef at the excellent qua- 
lities, or noble actions, or happy ſucceſs of 
another, which is then known by the name 
of Envy, offends againſt this rule of chuſing 
a proper object of our Paſſions, Joy is a 

FT 85 delight 
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delightful Paſſion, but to rejoice in miquity, 
though it may be pleaſant, is highly crimi- 
nal. The latter is called Megowaviz or Paſ- 
fron duly moderated, pro portioned to the va- 
| lue of the object, and to its own intention 
and end. Efficiendum autem eſt, ut appeti- 
tus Rationi obediant, eamque neque pracurrant, 
nec propter pigritiam, aut ignauiam deſerant; 
ſimtque tranquilli, atque ommi perturbatione 
animi careant. Ex quo elucebit omnis con- 
ftantia, omnisque moderatio. © We ſhould 
“reduce our appetites into ſubjection to 
ce Reaſon, never ſuffering them to run be- 
« fore it, nor yet through ſloth or cowardice 
<« to. deſert it; preſerving them ſedate, and 
« the mind undiſturbed by them. This 
will give us the ornament of a ſteddy and 
«© compoſed temper.” So. that according 
to Cicero there may be both an exceſs and a 
defect; in which ſentiment he forſakes the 
Stoics, who allow not of the Paſſions in any 
degree as far as they are voluntary. A 
« wiſe man will not yield to the impreſſi- 
<« ons of Anger, Joy, Grief, or Pity, but 
« ſtrive againſt them all he can; wherein 
they make him wiſe beyond the intention 
of nature, which cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
given a man Paſſions with a deſign they 
ſhould be oppoſed in their whole kind, but 
only __ and regulated. Nimis mag- 

* na 
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na promi Hitis, nimis dura præcipitis. Nos hu- 

munciones ſumus; omnia nobis negare non poſ- 

Jumus. Dolebimus, ſed parum. Concupiſce- 
mus, fed temperatè. Iraſcemur, ſed placabi- 

* « You Stoics pretend to things too 

great for human nature, and give pre- 

« cepts too ſevere, We are weak men, 

«© who cannot deny ourſelves every thing. 

« We will grieve, but not violently, We 

« will defire, but with moderation. We 

« will beangry, but not implacably.” This . 

plea for the Paſſions Seneca mentions with 

diſlike, and infiſts on an abſolute diſpaſ- 

ſionateneſs; ; and * Cicero argues for the ſame 

thing; and this is the Stoical Apathy fo much 

talked of. "The Epicureans and the Stoics 

were guilty of an extreme on either hand, 

one declaring a perpetual war againſt the 

Paſſions, the other ſuffering themſelves to 

be ſubdued by them; and perhap both 

theſe eren had their original rom the 

ſame project, of putting an end to the con- 

teſt between Paſſion and Reaſon. The 
Epicureans were for renouncing their Rea- 

fon, and finking human nature to a level 

with the beaſts; the Stoics diſclaimed all 

voluntary Paſſions, and aſpired to be Gods, 


5 Sxcœr. N. The particular Directions 
proper to be obſerved for well regulating 

| the Paſſions are ſuch as theſe. 
| 1. Let 
# Tuſc. Quaſi. L. 4. z. 17. 
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1. Let us endeavour to improve our 
minds in ſound knowledge, and particularly 
to furniſh it with right notions of - thoſe 
things which are the common incentives to 
the Paſſions. The Underſtanding was ap- 
pointed for a guide to the Aﬀections, but 
before it can perform this part as it ought, 
it muſt be furniſhed with light in itſelf. 
According to the doctrine of the Stoics the 
Paſſions do either immediately conſiſt in 
opinion, or depend intirely upon it, ſo that 
we ſhould have no Paſſions if we were not 
led away by falſe opinions, Though this 
be not a true repreſentation of the matter, 
ſince opinion and Paſſion are two things, and 
where the opinion is right, the Paſſion may 
be wrong, for want of ſerious conſideration 
and firm reſolution, yet it is too plain to 
be denied, that opinion is the uſual cauſe or 
foundation of exceſſive Paſſions. We diſtin- 
guiſh things into the good or evil things of 
the ſoul and of the body, of this fe and the 
next, of time and eternity. Let us get and 
ſettle juſt notions of theſe things with re- 
ſpe& to their different weight and value, 
conſidered abſolutely in themſelves, and com- 
faratively one with another, and often re- 
volve theſe in our thoughts, and we ſhall 
find this ſingle rule of unſpeakable uſe. 
Do the objects of ſenſe and time raiſe fre- 
quent commotions in our breaſts? And is it 
not : eaſy to apprehend what is commonly 
: 07 EIT" ou _ 8 
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the reaſon of it? Did we judge theſe things 
to be triſſes, ſhould we give them ſo much 
power over us? And are they more than 
rifles in compariſon of thoſe things, which 
affect the well-being of our ſouls, and our 
everlaſting ſtate? Are we not reaſonable 
and immortal, I ſpeak as to our better part, 
and what then are thoſe things which we 
are to eſteem of real importance to us, but 
ſuch in which we are intereſted, conſidered 
as reaſonable and immortal? What does not 
make us better or worſe in our moral and 
religious character, or as to the ſtate of our 
ſouls; - what does not promote or hinder 
our preparation for eternity, cannot be good 
or evil in a high degree, and therefore will 
not juſtify a ſtrong Paſſion. They are fine 
words of a Heathen Moraliſt. * Quid enim 
ei videatur magnum in rebus humanis, cui 
eternitas omnzs, totiusque mundi nota fit mag- 
" nitudo? © What can appear great in human 
things to that perſon, to whoſe view all 


eternity lies open, and the greatacls. of 
<6; the univerſe ? ” 


- the, XXI. 2. Bo: careful- to obſerve a 
proper medium in reſpect of bodily gratifi- 
cations, not uſing too much indulgence on 
the one hand, nor too great ſeverity on the 
other. The former of theſe extremes is by 
far the moſt dangerous and the moſt com- 


mon, 
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mon, but both of them are to be avoided- 
A life of ſenſuality gives birth to number 
leſs Paſſions; for when nothing elſe is mind 
ed but pleaſing the ſenſes, and the appetites 
of the fleſhly part, the Paſſions grow head- 
ſtrong and mutinous; the reaſon of which 
is plainly this, that the Paſſions being root- 
ed in the body, are conſequently fed and 
nouriſhed by the ſame methods, as the body 
is pampered and rendered leſs fit to obey 
the mind. Whoever therefore would not 
be ſubject to the impulſes of violent Paſſi- 
ons, let him be temperate in all things, and 
live in the practice of frequent inſtances of 
ſelf-denial. A few there are who run into 
the extreme of giving the body 700 little, 
ſome through a ſordid parcimony, and others 
through miſtaken principles of Religion. 
Whatever the principle be, if perſons do not 
keep the golden mean, but deny themſelves 
what is convenient as to meat and drink, 
ſociety, and other innocent relaxations, there 
are certain Paſſions to which they are pecu- 
liarly liable, and of a very bad kind too, 
ſuch as ſp:ritual pride, a blind zeal, and un- 
_ charitableneſs, and a ſavage ſourneſs, and 
moroſeneſs of temper. The accounts we 
have of the temper and behaviour of many 
| Monks and Recluſes, both of the Roman and 
Greek Church, and of thoſe who: far out-do. 
them, both in ſuperſtition and auſterity, 
%% 06t ins ENCE. among 
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among the Eaſtern Bramins, are a ſufficient 


| demonſtration of the evil of Tuning into 
this extreme. | 


-SecT. XXIII. 3- Another cod diredtion 
for regulating the Paſſions is, either to make 
the object familiar to our minds, or to keep 
out of the way of it, according as we per- 
ceive one or other of theſe tends to abate 
the Paſſion. Love, and Anger, and Envy 
are generally fed by thought, while Fear 
leflens. Do we find in ourſelves the ſeeds 
of Ambition, Covetouſneſs, or Senſuality? 
Are we inclined to doat upon the pomp or 
riches, or pleaſures of the world; do theſe 
things dazzle our eyes, and bewitch our 
hearts? Let us turn away our eyes from be- 
holding vanity. If we ſuffer our imagina- 
tion to dwell upon theſe things, the effect 
will be near the fame as from the fight of 
them: by dur Paſſions will be awakened, and 
we ſhall envy the proſperous wicked, and 
be — — ways. We muſt 
therefore either not think at all of theſe 
things, or view them on the dark fide, for 
they have all'a dark fide as well as a bright 
one. Let us think of the dangers that at- 
tend thoſe which the world reckons its beſt 
thingy, and the cares and troubles and diſ- 
appointments: which are bred out of them. 
Tale thoughts, if we entered deep Tm 
them 
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them, would convert our Admiration into 
Contempt, our Love into Indifference, and 
our Envy into Pity. Are we inclined to 
fear where no fear is? Let us bring our 
minds up cloſe to the object, in order to 
_ convince ourſelves that there is no ground 
for ſuch terrible apprehenſions. Ignorance 
is in this reſpect like darkneſs, it breeds un- 
reaſonable fears and ſurmiſes, eyery ſhadow 
becomes a frightful ſpectre; and we ſtartle 

at the firſt appearance of that, which when 
we come to examine it hath nothing in it 
dreadful. This method would ſometimes 
be of uſe to qualify the fear of death itſelf; 
I mean to the truly good man, who per- 
| haps is more afraid of death itſelf, - than of 
the ſtate which follows after death. The 
pain of dying in all likelihood is nothing ſo 
great, as that we ſuffer in many diſtempers 
of the body; and generally ſpeaking it is 
ſoon over. This moment we are ſtruggling 
with the agonies of death, the next we are 
entered into everlaſting reſt, 


Ser. XXIII. 4. Another very important 
rule to be obſerved is, that we watch againſt 
the beginnings of Paſſion. What the wiſe 
King remarked of Strife is true of other 
Paſſions, the beginning of them is as when one 
letteth out water; the breach at firſt may be 

E 


Prov. xvii, 14. 
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eaſily ſtopt, but let alone ſoon widens, till 
at length the banks are tho down, and 
the flood deluges the neighbouring plain, 
It is ſeldom if ever any Paſſion riſes to its 
heigth in a moment, it does not take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſoul all at once, but by de- 
_ grees; ſo. that uſually we have ſufficient 
warning to think of our danger, and ſuffi- 
cient time to put ourſelves in a poſture of 
defence. This is very wiſely and kindly 
ordered by nature, or rather by the God of 
nature; ſince we ſhould find it a much 
harder taſk to quell and reſtrain a Paſſion if 
we were always to ingage it in its full 
ſtrength. . How many, for the ſake of vent- 
ing their. Paſſion, when they have been an- 
gry, have given their tongues a liberty to 
run on, till they have talked themfelves in- 
to the heigth of Paſſion, thus as it were fan- 
ing the flame with their own breath ; which 
| ſhows Ciceros advice to his Brother, a man 
of a ' paſſionate temper, was very good, 
“That as much as poſſible he ſhould keep 
% ſilence when he was provoked, that he 
10 might not further incenſe himſelf by his 
« own words. And there is the fans rea- 
ſon why we ſhould watch the beginnings of 
other Paſſions, for the Paſſions not reſtrain- 
ed chafe themſelves, and like the wheels of 


a Chariot ' take fire by the rapidity of their 
own motion. 
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Sxcr. XXIV. 5. Let us conquer one Paſ- 
fion by the help of another, either of the 
ſame kind, as Fear by Fear, and Love by 
Love; or of a different, as Anger by Love, 


Fear by Hope, Sorrow by Joy, as we ſee 


there is occaſion, and prudence ſhall dire& 
us. To overcome a Paſſion which grows 


upon us, we may frequently imploy another 


of the ſame kind with good ſucceſs ; as the 


Fear of God to baniſh the Fear of man, 
and the Love of God and of our Neighbour, 
to get free from the Love of the world. 
Hear what the living © Oracle of truth ſays, 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and 


after that have no more that they can do, 1 


il forewarn your whom ye ſhall fear; fear 
him, who after he has killed, has power to 


caſt into Hell; yea, I ſay unto you, fear him. 


Let us fear to offend him, and then we 
' ſhall have no great cauſe to be afraid of any 
thing elſe ; becauſe all things elſe are under 
his controul and direction, and compared 
with his diſpleaſure are as nothing. On the 
other hand, in combating a Paſſion we ma 
borrow help from a Paſſion of a different 
kind. Are we prone to be angry with our 
brother without à cauſe, and beyond meaſure? 
Let us cheriſh brotherly love in ourſelves, as 
a moſt excellent and amiable affection; let 


© Luke xii. 4, 5. 


2 


* l 9 
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us conſider the reaſons we have to love our 
Neighbour as ourſelves, till we come to be 
acquainted with this love from our own ex- - 
perience, as well as in the notion of it; and 
then whenever our Anger begins to grow 
extravagant, our love and benevolence will 
be at hand to check and ſuppreſs it. Is our 
temper inclined to ſadneſs, ſo that ſorrow 
filleth our hearts upon ſmall occaſions, and 
ſometimes we hardly know why ? Let us 
ow more upon the foyous views and pro- 

&s which Religion affords us; let us 
think often of the goodneſs of God, and how 
many things we injoy which are fitted to 
promote gladneſs of heart ; that the good 
things of life are abundantly more than the 
evils of it; that the good things of it flow 
from. the divine benevolence, and even the 
evil things of it ſhall, by the fame goodneſs, 
be made to contribute, ſome way or other, 
to our final happineſs ; ; always ſuppoſing 
that we ourſelves concur with the deſigns 
and methods of the divine benny, 


Sx er. XXV. 6. Would we 1 in 
our endeavours to regulate our Paſſions, our 
watchfulneſs over them muſt be conſtant, 
and our care to govern them habitual. Eve- 
ry ſingle victory obtained by our Paſſions 
concurs to eſtabliſh their empire; as on the 
contrary, a continued vigorous reſiſtance 


will 


— 
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will in time deſtroy it. To be ſometimes 

' vigilant, at other times careleſs, now ſtrict 
and ſevere, and then remiſs, is but trifling 
in a matter of the greateſt moment. Who 
that wiſely conſiders. his true intereſt, would 
be content to ſpend his life. in rolling a 
ſtone up hill, and then leaving it to run 
down again? Let me further take notice, 
that though we ſhould exerciſe ſome rule 
over our ſpirits for the greater part of our 
time, and only now and then let our Reaſon 
ſleep, yet even this would not be. ſuf- 
ficient. For beſides the miſchiefs our 
Paſſions may do in the intervals of licence, 
they will prove much more untractable at 
other times. An habitual command of our 
Paſſions is ſooner obtained, than one which 
is every now and then interrupted ; ; it be- 
ing the ſame here as in other habits, what- 
ever we would have to be eaſy in the prac- 
tice, we muſt make habitual; and that it 
may become habitual we muſt be conſtant 
in it, 

 +f« Ws ſhould . often on the ſhame 
and evil of diſordered Paſſions, and the ho- 
nour and happineſs which attend the re- 
ducing them within the bounds of Reaſon. 
As we are reaſonable creatures, and natu- 
rally purſue good and fly from evil, if we 
clearly ſee that the government of our Paſ- 
lena is every way for our intereſt, and their 
2 er 
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governing us in every reſpect oppoſite to it ; 
that one brings us to the injoyment of the | 
beſt ends we can propoſe to ourſelves, and 
the other ſets us at the greateſt diſtance from 
them ; if we clearly diſcern this, and often 
and attentively conſider it, we are not ſuch 
enemies to ourſelves, or ſo ndiffdreat to what 
concerns our own intereſt and happineſs, 
as not to be influenced by theſe motives. 


IN er. XXVI. 8. Let us not Redet our 
dependance upon God, and to beg of him, 
that as his hand hath formed us with this 
variety of Paſſions, ſo by the ſame hand he 
would over-rule their motions, and guide 
the veſſel in this perilous voyage of life, un- 
til it arrive ſafe at the haven of eternal reſt. 
Beſides, our being qualified by humble and 
fervent ſupplications to receive aſliſtance 
from heaven, the apprehenſion that our 
ſucceeding herein is highly pleaſing to God, 
and the hope of his favourable influences will 
naturally give a gon degree of ſtrength and 

ſpirit to our endeavours ; for to our prayers 
we muſt join our moſt reſolute and conſtant 
endeavours. This minds me of the laſt 
advice. 

9. Be perſuaded that we can do a great 
427 in the government of our Paſſions; and 
hereupon reſolve that you will rouze the la- 
tent e e of your ſouls, and exert it in this 


CON. 
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conflict. Remember it is in our power to 
follow the preceding advices; and let this 
excite you to follow them. You can watch 
againſt the incurſions of Paſſion ; you can 
reſiſt and fight againſt them, when they in- 
vade your quiet; if you do not ftr:ve againſt 
them, you muſt not call this weakneſs, but 
ſloth. The uſe of this ſingle direction can- 
not be eafily conceived; men fancy they 
can do nothing, and therefore will not ab- 
tempt any thing, but tamely deliver them- 
ſelves up to be bound by the enemy, and 
uſed at diſcretion. *Seneca's words are worth 
remembering, (applying them to the mode- 
ration of the Paſſions, not as he does, to 
the total denial of them) Would you know 
*© why we cannot do theſe things? It is be- 
4 cauſe we do not believe that we can. We 
« love our vices, and then defend them; 
« and had rather be at the trouble of ex- 
« cuſing them, than ſhaking them off. Na- 
ture has been liberal enough, would men 


< uſe the ſtrength that ſhe has given them; 
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e and collecting their forces imploy them 

ce in their own defence, inſtead of turning ba 
« them againſt themſelves. The 7rue cauſe vi 
* 1s that we wil not, that we cannot is only it 
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Read on the ſubje ect of this Chapter, 


Canet Tul, Queſt. L. 4. 


Curcellæi Eth. C. 4 

Mori Encheir. Ech. L. F, . 6, 12. 

Mpitbii Eth. L. 1. C. 8. | 

orga Poſth. Works. Vol. 4. Tract 6. On 
the Government of the Paſlions. 


: N on the Paſſions. Se. 4 & 6. 
Matis of the Paſſions, and of the Uſe and 


Abuſe of them in Religion. 
Cheyne of Health and Long Life. C. 6, 
Claggett's Sermon on Prov. 25. 8. 


Clarke's 17 Sermons. Ser, 6. ; 


CHAP, 


CHAP. VIII. 
07 the primitive Paſſms, Aint 


= Love, and Hatred. . 


LL the Paſſions are redud- 
ble to theſe three heads, of 
Ar Love, and Hatred, which may nh. 
therefore be ſtiled the primitive Paſſions. 00 
Admiration is that ſudden ſurprize at the We 
novelty of an object, by which the ſoul is 
faſtened down to the contemplation of it. 
The inclination for novelty is univerſal, 
and fo prevalent in its influence, as to be 
almoſt neceſſary to recommend the beſt and 
moſt excellent things; which no ſooner 
ceaſe to be new, than they are looked upon 
with indifference. Which, by the way, 
xi be one ground of the expediency of 41 
feep ; (and there is the ſame reaſon for the i 

variety 5 the Seaſons) for though the time _ 


SECT, J. 


— —ä — — 


| 
ſpent in ſleep may ſeem to be all loſt, yet 2 
when it is conſidered that by this retirement = 
from the world every twenty four hours, i 
by this ſuſpenſe and in action of the ſenſes, 
the ſcene appears with a freſh beauty every NJ 
morn—- N 1. 
1 
| 


. V Aamiration, | Pax A. 


morning, juſt as a man's home is more 


agreable to him, after he hath been ſome 


time abſent from it: we ſhall diſcern one 


reaſon more to admire the wiſdom of the 
Creator, in appointing ſo great a portion of 
our time for ſleep. But may we not admire 
things for their antiquity ? We may ſo; and 
the reaſon is, that in this caſe even "heir 
25 is a novelty, in regard of our not hav- 

obſerved the like before, or not often. 
T at novelty ſhould carry the mind to a 
more fixed and attentive view of objects is 
not difficult to be accounted for, ſince no- 
"7 is attended with pleaſure. 


Sect. II. There are theſe few things 
which I would remark concerning this 
Paſſion. 
I. In Admiration every man, where he 
can do it, ſecretly regards himſelf as the 
meaſure of all things round about him, both 
as to his body and his mind; and 1 believe, 
where this unobſerved com pariſon i is made 
between the things admired and ourſelves, 
the Admiration is generally ſtronger than in 
other caſes. If a man admires the vaſtneſs 
of the Whale, or the almoſt imperceptible 
dimenſions of the Mite, it is becauſe he 
himſelf is but a kind of Mite to the one, as 
he is a Whale to the other. And yet he ad- 
mires not other men for this reaſon, becauſe 
thou gh compared with the Whale or the 
Mite 
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Mite they are exceeding great or little, com- 
pared with himſelf they are neither. Does 
he admire one man's courage and another's 
puſillanimity? The cauſe is, that he comes 
ſhort of the one, and ſurpaſſes the other. 
e What the real Magnitudes of Bodies are, 
« I doubt no one can juſtly tell, nor were 
<« it of any uſe to us to know, fince their 
* Analegical Magnitudes to the Magnitude 
<« of our Bodies is all that we have any con- 
“ cern about. Thus taking our own Hand 
<« or Foot or Height for our Standard, all 
things about us are repreſented in a con- 
« ſtant uniform proportion to theſe ; ſo that 
ce we are thereby informed of that Diſtance 
* and Magnitude of objects that is moſt na- 
© tural and familiar to us, and is alſo moſt 
e neceſſary for our ſecurity and preſervation, 
And the ſame is true of every other animal 
« ſmall or great, Thus take an Elephant, a 
* Man, and a Mite, and preſent the ſame 
c object to them all three, and it ſhall ap- 
* pear not of the ſame Magnitude to them, 
“ but in a Magnitude in ſome ſort recipro- 
* cally proportional to their own bulks, 
« that is, to the Elephant leſs than to the 
% Man, and to the Mite much greater than 
te to either. And this of neceſſity from the 
<« different Magnitudes and Fabrick of their 
Neryes and viſual Organs, and from the 
* neceſſity 
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" neceflity of their preſervation and ſeeking 
** their 12 4 


Scr. III. 2. Greatneſs or barely is 
the moſt general and moſt proper object of 
Admiraticn. Even when Yer eneſs 1s the 
immediate object, this is commonly the ob- 
jet that terminates the view. The works 
of nature or art, which are of an unuſual 
ſmallneſs, are admired, not ſo much for 
their ſmallne 405 as for the greatneſs of the 
wiſdom or {kill conſpicuous in them. For 
we can behold a particle of mere undiverſi- 
fied matter, though incomparably ſmaller, 
without any ſuch wonder. 

3. Novelty is eſſential to Admiration as a 
Pallion only; for though as the object 
grows familiar the Paſſion leſſens, and is at 
Kufen ſcarcely diſcernable, yet the intellec- 
tual affection may ſtill continue. Upon 
this account knowledge, which deſtroys the 
Paſſion of Admiration wholly, if the object 
of it contain things worthy of our contem- 
plation and acquaintance, does proportion- 
ably increaſe that Admiration, which is 
founded not in their novelty, but in their 
real beauty, greatneſs,. or excellence. Were 
1 to adviſe how the pleaſure of the Paſſion 
might be beſt continued, I would fay, do 

Hot keep the mind too long attentive to 

what ; it admires. On the contrary, to one 


Who 
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who is deſirous of injoying the pleaſure of a 
rational Admiration I would recommend 
the cloſeſt and longeſt attention, and the 
moſt familiar acquaintance with great and 
noble objects. The Paſſion of Admiration, 
after Adam had been uſed to contemplate 
the glorious ſcene above, and around him, 
cannot be ſuppoſed as great as it was the 
firſt moment he opened his eyes upon it; 
but the rational impreſſion muſt be the ſame 
or ſtronger, and the intellectual delight 
greater, as he grew better acquainted with 
the immenſe wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
diſcoverable in the frame of things. 


SECT. IV. 4. The alteration cauſed by 
the Paſſion of Admiration, is confined to 
the ſpirits lodged in the Brain. The Heart 
lies quiet and undiſturbed, the reaſon of 
which was given before, namely, that the 
object immediately under contemplation is 
the novelty of the thing, not its good or 
evil qualities, It is acknowledged that 
pleaſure is joined with 7zove/fy, and plea- 
ſure is the fame as good, but then pleaſure 
is not directly the object of Admiration, but 
rather the conſequence of it. Novelty is 
the cauſe why a thing is admired, and the 
object of Admiration; though perhaps did 
not pleaſure go along with the novelty, we 
might admire but ſhould not continue the 
contemplation of an object, becauſe we 
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324 / Admiration, PRT H. 
ſhould be without any 7 motive to do it. In 
other words, novelty is the cauſe and the 
object of Admiration, and the pleaſure ari- 
ſing from novelty is the true cauſe of cu- 
riofity, in which Admiration generally iſſues. 
And then further, the pleaſure. of novelty. 
is. not a good inherent in the thing felt. 
The ſame thing may cauſe Admiration in 
one and not in another, becauſe its being 
new or old is purely accidental, and makes 
no change in the thing itſelf. 

5. The commotion that follows Admira- 
tion 18 ſoon over. At the inſtant that the 
object firſt preſents itſelf, the ſpirits are 
mightily alarmed, and (as Monſieur Des 
Cartes obſerves) forcibly determined to that 
part of the Brain where the image is newly 
formed, and to the Muſcles which ſerve to 
hold the external ſenſes in the ſame poſture 
but when this is done they ſettle in a fixed 
and quiet ſuſpenſe. 


- Seer. V. Admiration was in general diſ- 
grace among. the Antients, and condemned 
particularly for theſe two reaſons ; that it 
was the diſcaſe only of weak and ignorant 
minds, and that 1 it laid the foundation of an 


unbappy life. This is the thing objected to 
it ** 4 Horace. 


Nis 


2.1.4 Rk 6. 
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Nil admirari, prope res of una, Numics, | 
Solaque que po it facere & ſervare beatum. 


Not to admire, is all the Art I know, 
To make men happy, and to keep them ſo. 


In anſw-er to this I fay, that the Antients 
do not ſeem to have taken Admiration in a 
ſerif and philo 9 ophical ſenſe, but for an ex- 
travagant opinion of things, expreſſing it- 
ſelf by exceſſive hopes and fears about EAR 
as it is certain, from the following lines, 
that Horace underſtood it. 


— . quid cenſes munera Terre ? 

Vid Maris, extremos Arabas ditantis & Indos? 
25 cra quid, plauſus, & amici dona Quiritis, 
Quo ſpectanda modo, quo ſenſu credis, & ore? 

Qui timet his adverſa, fere miratur eodem 

Nuo cupiens patto ; Pavor eft utrique moleſtus ; 

Improviſa fimul ſpeci es exterret utrumque : 

Gaudeat, an doleat, cupiat, metuatne, quid ad 

rem ; 

Si, qui dquid videt melius, pejuſve ſud ſpe, 

Defixis oculis, animoque & corpore tor pet 5 
Ep. 


Admire we then what Earth's low entrails. | 


bold, 

1 ſhores, or Indian ſeas unsdld; rio 
All the mad trads' of Fools and Slaves for 
Gold ? 
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Or Popularity ? Or Stars and Strings ? 
The Mob's applauſes, or the gifts of Kings ? 
Say with what eyes we ought at Courts to gaze, 
And pay the Great our homage of amaze ? 
If weak the pleaſure that from theſe can 
ſpring, 
The fear to want them is as weak a thing : 
Whether we dread, or whether we deſire, 
In either caſe, believe me, we admire ; 
Whether we joy or grieve, the ſame the curſe, 
Surpriz'd at better, or ſurpriz d at worſe. 
Thus good or bad, to one extreme betray 
Th' unbalanc'd mind, and ſnatch the man 
away. 


Pope. 


And if this were their meaning they were 
much in the right to brand it with a note of 
infamy ; ſince a man of ſuch a temper for- 
feits the credit of his underſtanding, and 1s 
infallibly wretched. Fortis animus ( ſays 
© Cicero) in rerum externarum deſpictentia 
cermtur, cum perſuaſum fit, nibil hominem 
nf quod honeſtum decorumque fit admirari 
ortere, © A truly great mind diſcovers it- 
ce ſelf in a contempt of things external, from 
« a ſettled perſuaſion that a man ought to 
« admire nothing but what is virtuous and 
« morally beautiful.” But according tothe 
explanation before given of this Paſſion, no 
jeadonable man will condemn it. Admira- 
tion 


e pe Offic. L. 1. 
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tion, though the daughter of Ignorance, is 
the mother of Knowledge. It ſhows igno- 
rance, but it is as nature gives indications of 
diſtempers, in order to their cure. Accord- 
ingly it is very obſervable, that this Paſſion 
operates moſt powerfully in Children, ma- 
king them inquiſitive and willing to take 
pains to ſtock and improve their minds, 
which otherwiſe would be waſte and unfur- 
niſhed. * $7 quas res in vita videmus parvas, 
ufitatas, quotidianas, eas meminiſſe non ſolemus ; 
propterea quod nulld nifi noud aut admirabi- 
fore commovetur animus. At fi quid videmus, 
aut audimus egregie, turpe, aut honeſtum, in- 
ufitatum, magnum, incredibile, ridiculum, id 
diu meminifſe conſuevimus. If we ſee any 
<« thing trifling, uſual, and of daily occur- 
cc rence, we do not commonly remember 
ce {ach things, becauſe the mind is not na- 
ce turally much affected but with what is 
<«. new or admirable. But if we ſee or hear 
* any thing in a great degree vicious, or 
© excellent, uncommon, great, incredible, 
*« or ridiculous, theſe things uſually make 
« a deep and laſting impreſſion on the me- 
« mory.” This is another great advantage 
we owe to this Paſſion, that the memory is 
confiderably aided by it; for whereas the 
images of things would elſe paſs by unheed- 
ed, and ſcarce leave any print behind; Aa- 
miration, by fixing the view of the mind, 
—Þ< impreſſes 

* Cie. nee . | 
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impreſſes ideas, and renders them more clear 
and laſting; and thus by degrees ſupplies us 
with the materials of the intellectual build- 
ing. From this end of Admiration it is ob- 
vious to infer, that whoever admire things 
purely for amuſement, not to increaſe their 


knowledge, are juſtly to be condemned for 
contradicting the deſign of nature. 


SECT, VI. Curz/ity is the effect of Admi- 
ration, and to Curigſity we are indebted for 
all thoſe fine diſcoveries which have been 
made in the ſeveral Sciences. © Ai 70 J- 
| Ce ot Artpers! Xe. vuy Mat To paſſov np xi lo ÞIA9T BEV, 
Jays the Prince of the Peripatetics. © It 
« was from their. proneneſs to admire that 
© men heretofore, as well as now, learned 
to phzloſophize.” I ſhall advance no more 
than admits of eaſy proof if I add, that Re- 
ligion itſelf is in great meaſure bred by Ad- 
miration. For what is it imprints on the 
mind the belief and reverence of a divine 
Being, but an admiring view of his works? 
Jovis omnia plena. The creation is nothing 
elſe but a heap of wonders, all proclaiming 
the wiſdom of the Deity in forming them, 
and of man in adoring him upon that ac- 
count. With how much reaſon therefore 
. does Milton deſcribe the firſt man, from 
the contemplation of the ſurpriſing ſcene 

| Yo 4 around 


Ariſt. Metarh. L. 1. C. 2. 
Paradiſe Loft. B. 5. L. 152. &c. 
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around him, riſing to this noble acknow- 


ledgment and veneration of the boundleſs 
perfection of the great Creator. 


Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of nod. 
Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thy ſelf how wondrous 

then 

Unſpeakable, who ſitteſt above theſe heavens 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 

In theſe thy loweſt works, yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and a 


divine. 


Sperr. VII. Admiration, according to the 
different character of its object, is called 
Eſieem or Contempt, Eſteem is the admi- 
ration of an object on account of its excel- 
lence; Contempt for its inſgnificance or 
worthleſneſs. Hence it is eaſily apprehended 
what is meant by ſelf-eſteem and ſelf- abaſe- 
ment, and what by our eſteem or contempt 
of others; whereof the former is ſtiled Vene- 
- ration, the latter Slight or Scorn. Eſteem 
and contempt are in the nature of things the 
ſame, whether they regard ourſelves or 
others ; the oy or ſorrow that mingles with 
them in one caſe or the other, is extraeſſen- 
tial to the Paſſion itſelf, * and proceeds 
from ſelf-love, joining with either of them. 


Some 


2 See Mori Ench, Ech. L. 1. C. 8, 14. 
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b Some meaſure of ſelf-eſteem 1s neceſlary to 
give a man a modeſt aſſurance, as this lat- 
ter is neceſſary to preſerve a man from be- 
ing trampled on by the world. Tu mods 
enitere, ut tibi ipſe fis tanti, quanti videberis 
aliis. Was good advice of Pliny to a friend. 
6 Strive to be as deſerving in your own im- 
« partial judgment, as you would be thought 
ee by others.” The chief thing we are to 
guard. againſt here is ſelf-conce:f, eſpecially 
if we are in proſperity. Tales enim nos Func 
efſe putamus, ut jure laudemur : ex quo naſ 
cuntur innumerabilia peccata, cum homines 
inflati opinionibus, turpitur irridentur, & in 
MAaximis verſantur erroribus. At ſuch a 
cc time we are apt without reaſon to think 
te ourſelves deſerving of praiſe. This vanity 
te betrays us into numberleſs faults, and ex- 
te poſes us to the moſt juſt and ſevere ridi- 
te cule,” Self-conceit thus defeats its own 
deſign, and by diſcovering an overweaning 
value of a man's ſelf, renders him contemp- 
tible to others, and reduces him to the con- 


dition which ! Horace humourouſly de- 
ſcribes. 


Quin ſine Rivali teque & tua ſolus amares.. 


Left without Rival to admire yourſelf. _ 
| Self- 


n See Spectator. V. 8. n. 538. 
. 

* Cic. De Offic. L. 1. $. 26. 
De Arte Poet. L. 444. 
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Self- eſteem, or contempt, ſeem deſigned to 
intimate to us, that it is our duty to be and 
do what may deſerve our own approbation; 
and to avoid all ſuch things as would juſtly 
leſſen us in our own opinion. They ſhould 
alſo teach us to be more humane and chari- 
table in our judgments of others, it being 

reaſonable, that when we differ ſo little 
from others, and yet are ſo prone to think 
well of curſelves, we ſhould not be back- 
ward to acknowledge the merit of any 
man. 

The only juſtifiable cauſe of ſelf-eſteem 

(as Cartes with good reaſon remarks) is the 
right uſe of one's Liberty; becauſe this is 
the only thing a man can properly call his 
0WN. The conduct of this by the dictates 
of ſound Reaſon is true generoſity, and of 


great ſervice to fortify the mind againſt 
{lander and defamation. 


m 


hic murus 3 eſto, 


Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 


Be this your brazen wall, your ſure defence, 


Thoughts free from guilt and conſcious 
innocence. 


Sect. VIII. Veneration is an eſteem of 
ſome free agent, as in a capacity of being 
beneficial or hurtful to us, joined with a de- 
Wo 
m Horat. L. 1. Ep. 1. 
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fire of fubjecting ourſelves to himi. There 
may be Admiration of a Tyrant's grandeur 
and dominion, which, being without atiy 
deſire of putting ourſelves within the reach 
of his power, cannot be called Yeneration. 
The account which “ Cicero gives of true 
Glory differs little from Veneration. Summa 
igitur & per fecta gloria conſtat ex tribus his; 

i diligit multitudo, fi fidem habet, fi cum 
admiratione quadam honore dignos putat. 
c They have attained the higheſt glory, 
ce who have gained the affection and conft- 
<« dence of a people, and whom with an in- 
e ward eſteem they declare worthy of the 
© chief honours in the commonwealth.” 
The uſe efulneſs of this Paſſion is beſt diſco- 
vered in civil and religious ſocieties; nor 
does it obſcurely hint to us, that we ought 
to honour our ſuperiors ; and that there is a 
Providence which hath wiſely ordered this 
Paſſion, to ſecure the performance of the 
duties owing from the inferior part of man- 
kind to thoſe above them. Dedignation or 
Scorn is Admiration in conjunction with ſe— 
curity; or the contempt of a free agent as 
unable to benefit or to hurt us. Deſpiciunt 
autem eos, & contemnunt, in quibus nibil vir- 
tutis, nibil animi, nibil nervorum putant. Non 
enim omnes eos contemnunt, de quibus male ex- 
itimant. Nam quos improbos, maledicos, frau- 
| dulentos 


= De Offic. L. 1. F. 26- 
© Ibid. L. 2: $. 10, 
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dulentos putant, & ad faciendam inju- 
riam inſtructos, eos haud contemnunt quidem, 
ſed. de his male exiſtimant. Men look 
« down with contempt on thoſe who want 
« reſolution, prudence, and ſtrength of 
et mind and body, but they do, not contemn 
« all of whom they think ill. Thoſe whom 
« they look upon as wicked, flanderous, 
« deceitful, and qualified to do miſchief, 
« though they think ill of and abhor them, 

% they by no means deſpiſe.” The uſe of 
this Paſſion is to, guard the tranquility 
of the ſoul, and to lay that fear of men 
againſt which our Saviour cautions (Luke. 
xli. 4.) and which has been ſo fatal to many 
in tempting them to abandon a good cauſe, 

to which they wanted courage to. adhere. 
Socrates will be for ever quoted as an illu- 
ſtrious example, for his contemning the im- 
potent malice of Anytus and Melitus, who 
might kill his body, but could do no more. 
And this is the only caſe wherein this Paſſion 
is to be admitted. A ſcorn of others, as ſunk. 
too low for us to apprehend any thing from 
them, is founded in a miſtake. The con- 
temptuous neglect of any man is not pru- 
dent, foraſmuch as there is no man of ſo 
little conſideration, but he may one time or 
other have it in his power to do us a kind- 
neſs or the contrary. Theſe are the ends 
and uſes of Admiration, which it never fails 
. anſwering, while kept within bounds. 


If 


, . 
A n 
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If we ſuffer it to paſs its proper limits it 
may be of ill conſequence. The exceſs of 


this Paſſion is often followed with a ſtupor 
or aſtoniſhment; and not ſeldom with that 


diſtemper which the bo penn call Catalep- 


ie, whereby a man is held motionleſs and 


Riff like a ſtatue. This ſhould caution us 
againſt the exceſſes of this Paſſion, but is no 


argument againſt the Paſſion well regulated. 


- SxcT, IX. The next claſs of Paſſions are 
Love and Hatred, with their dependants. 
The antient Philoſophers meant much the 
ſame by their Eai0upun Xa Ouyos, the c oncupiſct- 
ble and the 7rafcible part. Nothing is more 


known than Lowe, and yet nothing almoſt 


harder to be defined. You may take this 
general idea of it; Love is the gravitation 
or weight of the ſoul towards good, I chooſe 
to deſcribe it thus, rather than by a moticn 
of the foul, becauſe there is ſuch a thing as 
Love at reſt. But even then, though the 
motion be over, the gravitation continues, 
and is the cauſe of the ſoul's adherence to 
the beloved object; much after the ſame 
manner as it fares with a heavy body when 
ſettled on its center. This affection may 
be conceived ſeparate from any alteration in 
the body, and 1s then what we call intellec- 
tual or rational Love; or is attended with 


an agitation of blood and ſpirits, and then it 


is called ſenſitive or paſſionate Love; it is 
= 28 
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as a Paffion we are at preſent concerned 
with it. Hatred is au hdd Fr of the ſoul 
to iſunite from that which it apprehends to 
be evil. So that the object of theſe Paſſions 
are good and evil; each of which is either 
negative or pofitive, Negative good or evil 
is nothing but the negation of the contrary 
in a ſubject capable of it. Poſitive good' or 


evil are terms equivalent to pleaſure or 


fam, 


'SxcT, X. Before I deſcend to a more 
particular view of theſe Paſſions, I would 


make a few general obſervations concerning 
them, N . ö 
1. The pleaſures or pains conveyed by 
the Body, and occaſioned by ſenfible objects, 
are aninarily much more lively and forcible 


in the perception, than thoſe which are 


purely intellectual. The thing is undeni- 
able, and the reaſon of it, T believe, not 
hard to be produced, being probably ground- 
ed in the different manner of converſing 
with ſenſible objects, and the objects of the 
Underſtanding. With the former we have 
a direct ee ee with the latter only 
by reflection; the former we know to exiſt 


by a kind of immediate perception, the 


other by reaſoning and deduction. It is 
therefore no more to be wondered at, that 
the pleaſures and pains of ſenſe ſhould be 
commonly moſt pungent, than that the 
. ſight 
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336 Of Admiration, Pak II. 
ſight of any thing ſhould affect more than a 
mere report about it. However that be, 
the conſequence: is plain, that the ſtrongeſt 
Paſſions are produced by ſenſible objects. 
The pure Affection may be greateſt to drin 
and PET things, when the Paſſion ex- 
ceeds on the fide of ſenſe. 'The good man 
grieves moſt for his fins, and yet, perhaps, 
at the fame time, ſheds more tears for the 
loſs of a near relation ; and while he loves 
God and Ne in him above all P- 


e 


rer. XI. 2. We have a more lively 
Fiuy of miſery than of happigeſs. The 
cauſe of this lies in the advantage which 
9 has above pleaſure in the preſent con- 
itution of things. We are not ſo happy 
for the time We injoy pleaſure, as we are 
miſerable while we ſuffer pain. The greater 
any pleaſure is, che ſhorter is its ſeeming du- 
ration; whereas pain, on the contrary, ap- 
pears 0 much the longer. The ways of re- 
ceiving pleaſure are of a ſtinted number, but 
pain aſſaults us innumerable ways. Every 
part, every member, every pore of the 
body, as well as every faculty of the foul, 
may be an inlet to pain. A leſſer de- 
gree of pain overcomes a greater de- 
gree of pleaſure, and one trouble is e- 
povgh. to embitter many comfor ts, I take 
notice 


; a5 
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notice of this to introduce another obſer- 
vation. 
. The Paſſions that haye evil for their 
object ( other circumſtances being equal ) 
work more violently, than thoſe which ter- 
minate on pgſſtive good or pleaſure, ? Sunt 
enim, qui in rebus contrariis parum ſibi con- 
ent; voluptatem ſeveriſſime contemnant, in 
dolore fint molliores ; gloriam negligant, Fran- 
gantur infamia; atque ea quidem non ſatis 
conſtanter. It is common to obſerve perſons 
« who in contrary circumſtances do not pre- 
« ſerve a conſiſtent character of Virtue ; they 
c can ſteadily reſiſt the ſollicitations of plea- 
ce ſure, but yield to the violence of pain; are 
« indifferent to glory, but cannot ſtand againſt 
ce diſgrace.” We ſee theſe words of Cicero 
often made good. The hope indeed of a 
vaſt good may weigh more than the fear of 
a ſlight evil; but let the evil be conſider- 
able, and conceived to be approaching, men 
will do more to avoid it out of fear, than 
they will to ſecure an equal good that is 
the object of their hopes. The inſtruction 
to be drawn from hence regards the wiſe 
Providence of the Creator, ſince ſelf- preſer- 
vation is more neceſlary than affluence, the 
abſence of evil than the preſence of good, | 
and pleaſure may better be dh: even with 
than pain can be borne. 


2 SECT. 
? De Offic. L. 1. $, 21. | | 
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SecT. XII. 4. The ill actions, which 
men are AF; 32 on to commit through 
their hatred of evil, are for the moſt part 
more excuſable, than thoſe which are done 
out of the love of pleaſure. 4 Eu lab 
told y n AzxoAdoit Ths Aga, &c. * Incontinence 
« has more of the Vill in it than Fear ; for 
< the object of that is pleaſure, of this pain. 
Now pain does as it were put a man be- 
„ ſides himſelf, threatening deſtruction to 

nature; but it is not ſo in regard to plea- 
« ſure, in regard to which therefore we are 
* more voluntary. This juſtifies the ob- 
ſervation of Cicero. Non eft autem conſen- 
taneum, qui metu non Jrangatur, eum frangi 
cupiditate : nec, qui invidtum ſe a labore 
preſiiſterit, vinci a voluptate. © It is no 
“ way reconcileable with a virtuous-charac- 
ec ter to yield to luſt, when we conquer fear; 
« and when have proved ſuperior to la- 
« bours, to be ſubdued by pleaſure,” For 
beſides that Fear takes away more of our 
liberty than the other Paſſion ; the exceſs of 
this laſt is reckoned an argument of a more 
corrupt and profligate temper, and to have 
a complacency in the vicious practice which 
the other has not. And as Reaſon, ſo Law, 
puts a difference between them; he that 

kills 


4 Ariſlot. Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. C. 1. See alſo an ex- 


cellent paſſage to the ſame purpoſe quoted from Theophraſlus 
by Antoninus. I.. 2. $ 10. 


De Offic, L. 1. F. 20. 
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kills a man out of anger ſhall eſcape better 
than another, who commits the ſame fact 
that he may ſucceed to the poſſeſſions of his 
neighbour. He that ſteals to prevent ſfarv- 
ing ſhall have more favour, than one who 
robs to maintain his luxury. c 


SECT. XIII. 5. The Paſſions in which 
Love predominates are more agreable to the 
original intention of nature, than thoſe 
which are ranged under Hatred. This is 
plain from hence, that they have a more 
friendly influence upon the body, and tend, 
within proper bounds, to the preſervation 
and happineſs of life which the other do 
not, * It is a thing well known to Natu- 
te raliſis (faith * Biſhop Cumberland) that 
e Love, Defire, Hope, Joy, eſpecially 
© when converſant about ſome great good, 
« do mightily aſſiſt the motion of the Blood 
« and Heart, which is neceſſary to animal 
cc life; ſo that the Arteries and Veins are 
&« filled with a fluid of a milder nature, and 
© more fit for circulation; ſpirits of a more 
„e agile kind are generated, and the whole 
ce circulation of the Blood, and by conſe- 
& quence all the animal functions, are per- 
« formed with greater freedom. On the 
« contrary, in Hatred, Envy, Fear, Sadneſs, 
ce the motion of the Blood is obſtructed, and 
© the Heart fo oppreſſed that it cannot exert 
a Oe = 

T De Legibus Nature. C. 2. f. 19. 
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« jtſelf as it ſhould. From hence the coun- 


cc 


tenance becomes pallid, and innumerable 
inconveniences follow in the intire œco- 
nomy of the body, more eſpecially in the 
« functions of the Brain and Nerves; as 
c for inſtance, the diſeaſes uſually attribu- 
«© ted to the Spleen and Melancholy.” Af- 
ter which having given, from Dr. Harvey, 
the hiſtory of a perſon who conſumed away 
with the deſire of a revenge which he could 
not accompliſh, he makes this reflection. 

That men are admoniſhed by the very 
« nature of the animal affections, that it is 
for their advantage to be of as benevolent 
a diſpoſition towards all as poſſible ; ſince 
the hatred of a ſingle perſon was ſo fatal 
ce to the man who harboured it.“ To pro- 
ceed now to particulars, 


cc 


cc 


cc- 


A , 


. 


sxœr. XIV. Love regarding its object as 
abſent begets Defire ; as preſent either imme- 
diately or in proſpect, in reality or imagina- 
tion, it breeds Foy. Love of Defire, ab- 
ſtractedly confidered, is a fimple tendency to- 
| wards good, and retains its name of Deſire. 
When conſidered as wiſhing the good de- 
ſired to ſome Being or other, it is called 
Benevolence. Theſe two are in fact inſepa- 
rably united, it being impoſſible that any 
one ſhould deſire a thing for no one's ſake ; 
however, it will be never the worſe if we 


treat of them diſtinctly. Deb re being a 
molt. 
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moſt vigorous and ſpritely principle is the 
original of Diligence and Activity. All the 


powers of nature without this would be 
dormant, and the moſt charming objects be 
unable to provoke us to the purſuit of them. 
The motion of the Heart in ſtrong deſires is 
extremely vehement, and from the Heart 
great forces of ſpirits are detached to the ſe- 
veral members of the body, which diſpoſe 
a man for action, and give a briſkneſs and 
chearfulneſs to his endeavours. For as m 
t Lord Bacon ſays excellently, Human life 
« deſtitute of ſome great end, either really 
* {0,..or:..n. fancy, hath nothing of Race, 
nothing of vigour in it, but is faint and 
© languiſhing for want of deſire to animate 
« it. Which ſhows the miſerable caſe of 
« Kings, who have few things to de efire, 
« and many things to fear. Whence it 
« comes, that Princes many times make 
« themſelves deſires, and ſet their hearts 
* upon toys. The reaſon is, that the mind 
ce of man is more cheared and refreſhed by 
« profiting in ſmall things, than by ſtand- 
“ing at a ſtay in great.” As we would 
have Defire to be a bleſſing, and anſwer 
the ends for which it was planted in our na- 
ture, we muſt neither let it looſe to objects 
that are not in our power, nor indulge it to- 


wards thoſe that are to an exceſſive degree; 


which would create a pain greater than the 
„ pleaſure 
Eſſay of Empire. | 
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pleaſure of fruition amounts to; nay, and 
prevent the ſatisfaction which we ſhould 
otherwiſe derive from the injoyment ; for 
this is found by conſtant experience to be 
always the 1%, in proportion as it was over- 
valued in the deſire and expectation. Upon 
this account we ſhould conſider the end of 


this Paſſion; and ſeeing that is manifeſtly to 


excite and quicken us in the proſecution of 
ſome good, we ought as it were to ſuſpend, 


or lay it aſide, till we are upon the point of 


execution, leaſt it ſpend itſelf in fruitleſs 
efforts; the conſequence of which will be, 
that the ſpirits will be exhauſted, their edge 
blunted, and we ſhall have little heart or 


ſtrength left when there is occaſion for 


them. 


 Srcr. XV. Benevolence or Defire conſi- 
dered as having at once ſome good thing in 
view, and ſome perſon on whoſe account this 
good is deſired, either centers in a man's 
ſelf, or in ſome other perſon ; if in himſelf 
it is Self-love, if in another Charity, or Be- 
nevolence in the more uſual acceptation of 
the word. Sezlf-love is a word of itſelf in- 
nocent enough, did not cuſtom apply it to 
fignify a very bad thing; nor is the affecti- 


on to be found fault with, when it is well 


regulated; for it can be no crime ſurely for 
a man to love himſelf. Se//-/ove is infepa- 
rable from our Beings ; and as to the gene- 

ND — — 
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ral Paſſion no way in our power. Prin- 
cipio gener! animantium omni eſt a Natura 
tributum, ut ſe, vitam, corpuſque tueatur, 
declinetque ea, que nocitura videantur, om- 
niaque, quacumque ad vivendum fint ne- 
cefſaria, inquirat, & paret. This is the 


« firſt deſire implanted in every kind of 


* animal by nature, the deſire of preſerving 
ce itſelf, its body and life, and avoiding what- 
< ever appears hurtful, and of finding out 
and procuring whatever is neceſſary for 
* ſupporting its life.” Self-love is alſo 
made the meaſure of that love we owe our 
neighbour ; and, as ſhall be ſhown in ano- 
ther place, is the plaineſt and moſt com- 


pendious rule that was ever thought on. 


As they revile human nature who deny the 
poſſibility of any ſuch thing as a d:/ntereſted 
Benevolence, ſo they, on the other hand, 
ſeem not well to underſtand it, who allow 
little or nothing to Se/f-love. Concerning 
which“ Cumberland hath this ingenious ob- 
ſervation. © That they who would be 
ce thought to negle& rewards, and endea- 
« your to deduce all the Virtues from Gra- 
ce titude only, are yet under a neceſſity of 
« acknowledging, that Gratitude flows from 
ce the memory of benefits received. Now 


« it argues as much Self-love, that we are 


ce excited to do well by benefits already 
2 1 | &« con- 


u Cc. De Offic. L. 1. 4. 4. 
De Leg. Nat. Prolegom. F. 23. 
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« conferred, as when we are influenced by 


ce the hope of the like to come. Vea, in 


“ ſome reſpects he acts more generouſly, 
« who is excited by a good only hoped for 
ce (ſince hope always ſuppoſes ſomething of 
te uncertainty) than another, who does the 


« ſame things for the ſake of equal advan- 


ce tages, of which he has already the cer- 
« tain poſſeſſion.” That Gratitude ſhews 
more of Se/f-love than Hope does, or even 
as much, I cannot think with this Author ;- 
for though Gratitude ſuppoſes Self-love as a 
remote foundation, yet as the grateful per- 
ſon has no regard to his own advantage in 
being grateful, and the benefits he requites 
would be as much his own if he was un- 
grateful, it is but juſt to him to acknow- 
ledge, that Gratitude as ſuch is diſintereſted, 
being excited by a ſenſe of the goodneſs of 


the diſpoſition, and directly terminating in 


the good of the benefactor. That Grati- 


tude and Hope are plain indications that 


Self-love is a part of human nature is cer- 
tain, and ſufficient to our purpoſe. 


SECT. XVI. Were it not for Self-hove 
the Laws of God in the preſent degeneracy 
of mankind, would be of little or no force. 
Even that ingenuous obedience which good 
men perform to the divine Commands, tho 
it be the immediate fruit of Love to God, had 
its firſt riſe from Sel//-Iove. The Paſſion 

| then 
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then is not poſſibly to be extinguiſhed, and 
if it were, ought not to be ſo out of pru- 
dence ; but it is according to our manage- 
ment of the natural affection, the meaſures 
we take to gratify it, and the good or bad 
principles upon which we cheriſh it, that 
we make a Virtue or a Sin of Neceſlity. 

There are theſe two Rules which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten in the government of 
Self-love. The firſt is, that we do not 
 miſapply it, miſtaking one part of our com- 
poſition, and that the worſt too, for ur- 
ſelves, being more careful for our bodies than 
for our ſouls, for the intereſts of this life, 
than about the concerns of eternity, The 
ſecond rule is, that we do not ſuffer Sel/- 
love to ingroſs us ſo far, as to exclude the 
love due from us to others, or the love of 
God for himſelf, and the love of Virtue as 
ſuch ; for as * Cicero well obſerves. Qui 
Summilm Bonum ſuis commodis, non honeftate 
metitur, fi fibi ifi conſentiat, neque amiciti- 
am colere poſſit, nec juſtitiam, nec liberalita- 
tem. He who places the chief happineſs 
« of man in any private advantages or in- 
« joyments, ſeparate from Virtue, if he be 
« conſiſtent with himſelf, can neither be a 
« friend, juſt, or liberal. „This minds me 
of the other branch of Benevolence (to 
which in common language the name Bene- 
wolence is confined) which is ſtiled. 


| SECT. 
* De Offic. L. 1. F. 2. 
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 SecT, XVII. Charity, or the love of 
others, Some have thought (as particularly 
Mr, Hobbes, who herein, as well as in ma- 
many other of his opinions, was a follower 
of the Epicureans) that the love of others 
however diſintereſted it might ſometimes ap- 
peur, is only Self-love in diſguiſe. But how 
little reaſon there is for ſuch a narrow no- 
tion as this will be ſeen, if we only conſi- 
der, that we are commanded vo love our 
Neighbour as ourſelves ; which we are ſo far 
from doing (if Mr. Hobbes fays true) that” 
we do not love him at all. That Benevs- 
lence is à natural affection is thus eaſily pro- 
ved. In all intelligent Boings, whoſe fa- 
culties are undepraved, it is natural for the 
affections to be conformable to right Reaſon. 
Where Reaſon directs one way, and the af- 
fections of the ſoul draw another, nature 
cannot be in its original rectitude. Now 
every man's Reaſon, at the ſame time that 
it directs him to ſeek his own happineſs in 
the moſt likely methods of acquiring it, will 
tell him, that it is fit every other man, who | 
has not forfeited his title to it, ſhould be 
happy as well as himſelf, and that he ſhould 
contribute to it, ſo far at leaſt as he will not 
prejudice himſelf by ſo doing, This natu- 
ral Reaſon dictates, and to this therefore the 
affections muſt be naturally HR... 
ee j SECT, 
7 Luke x. 27. | 


| SecrT, XVIII, But to proceed from-Reg- 
ſon to matter of fact; the pity which natu- 
rally and immediately ariſes in the human 
boſom on ſight of perſons in diſtreſs, and 
the ſatisfaction of mind which is the conſe- 
quence of having removed them into a hap- 
pier ſtate, are inſtead of a thouſand argu- 
ments to prove diſinteręſted Benevolence to be 
natural to man. We appeal to every man's 
own feeling, and may well truſt the cauſe 
upon this iſſue. Did pity proceed from a 
reflection we make upon our liableneſs to 
the ſame ill accidents which we ſee befal 
others, it were nothing to the preſent pur- 
poſe ; but this is afligning an artificial cauſe 
of a natural Paſſion, and can by no means 
be admitted as a tolerable account of it ; be- 
cauſe Children, and perſons moſt thoughtleſs 
about their own condition, and incapable of 
entering into the proſpects of futurity, feel 
the moſt violent touches of compaſſion. If 
we reflect upon what paſſes within, do we 
not find our compaſſion for others, and de- 
fire of relieving them, and our good wiſhes 
for others, and joy in their proſperity, in a 
thouſand inſtances going before, and wnat- 
tended with any conſideration of our being 
in any —_ from their evils, or having 
any intereſt in their proſperity ? Remove 
the ſcene to the moſt diſtant ages and nati- 
ons, and we as naturally and readily fee/ = 
15 4 
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the unfortunate, and ww7/h well eſpecially to 


the honeſt, the kind, the brave, and well 
_ deſerving, and ! injoy peculiar ſatigfaction in 
their proſperity. And then as to that 
charming delight which immediately follows 
the giving joy to another, or relieving his 


ſorrow, and which, when the objects are 


numerous, and the kindneſs of i importance, 
is really inexpreſſible, what can this be 


owing to, but a conſciouſneſs of a man's 
having done ſomething praiſe worthy, and 
expreſſive of a great ſoul? Whereas, if in 


all this he only ſacrificed to vanity and 
Selfelove, as there would be nothing gene- 
Tous in actions that make the moſt ſhining 
appearance, ſo nature would not have re- 


warded them with this divine pleaſure; nor 


could the commendations which a perſon 


receives for benefits done upon ſelfiſh VIEWS, 


be at all more ſatisfactory, than when he is 


applauded for what he doth without deſign, 
becauſe in both caſes the ends of Self-love 
are equally anſwered. The conſcience of 


approving one ſelf a benefactor to mankind 


is the nobleſt recompence for being ſo; 
doubtleſs it is, and the moſt intereſted can- 
not propoſe any thing ſo much to their own 
vantage ; notwithſtanding which the in- 
 Clination is never the leſs unſelfiſh. The 
_ pleaſure which attends the gratification of 


our hunger and thirſt, is not the cauſe of 


theſe appetites; they are previous to an 
| | fuch 
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ſuch proſpect; and ſo likewiſe is the deſire 
of doing good, with this difference, that 
being ſeated in the intellectual part, this laſt, 
though antecedent to A may yet be 
improved and regulated by i t, and is no 
otherwiſe a Virtue than as it is fo. 


SEC. XIX. This love to others as it re- 
gards all in common ſtill keeps its name of 
Charity, of which I ſhall have occaſion to 
diſcourſe more at large hereafter. As it is 
contracted like the beams of the ſun in a 
burning glaſs, and falls in a more eſpecial 
manner on ſome ſelect perſon or perſons, 
there are theſe 7awo remarkable ſpecies of it, 
Friendſhip, and natural Aſtection. Thoug h 
Friendſbip may ſeem too refined to be a Paſ- 
ſion, yet that it is ſo is viſible enough; for 
when two friends meet or part, the counte- 
nance puts on a different air, the heart beats 
faſter or ſlower, and the ſpirits fink or riſe 
after the moſt ſurpriſing manner. Few na- 
tures are ſo ſavage but we diſcern the ſeeds 
of this Paſſion in them, by the choice which 
they make of ſome particular companions or 
favourites, for whom they have a ſtronger 
fancy and kindneſs than for others. It has 
been very unjuſtly made an objection 
againſt Chriſtianity, © that it has nothing in 
© commendation of Friendſhip,” ſince the 
Founder of this Religion was himſelf an 
eminent example of it ; who, together mw 

tne 
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the generous love he had for all mankind, 


and more eſpecially for his Diſciples, ho- 


noured one of them with the diſtinguiſhing 


character of his * beloved Diſciple, By this 


Paſſion nature hath intimated the great im- 


portance of Friendſhip to human life, and 


the care which ſhould be taken in the choice 
of a friend, and in the regulation of our 
commerce after he is choſen. 


Sect. XX. The Sroyn of the Greeks, in 


Enghſh, natural Affection (as the word is 
tranſlated Rom. i. 31.) is that Paſſion which 
endears natural Relations one to the other, 
The affection between Parents and Children 
is more eſpecially denoted by this word. 
Commune animantium omnium eft cura qua- 


2 eorum, que procreata ſunt, * There is 
4 planted by nature in all animals an affec- 


<« tion to their off- ſpring. But there is a 


great difference betwixt the natural affection 


of mankind, and that of other animals to 
their young. Theſe latter as ſoon as their 


young are capable of ſhifting for themſelves 


abandon the care of them, while mankind 


extend their cares not barely to the preſer- 
vation of their Childrens lives, but the 


adorning of their minds, and are prompted 
by an affection which dies not with their 


Childrens want of them, but outlives that, | 


2 John xix. 26, 27. | 
* Cre. De Offic. L. 1. 5. 4. 
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and the Children themſelves too. As Self- 


love was deſigned for the conſervation of the 


individual, the intention of this was to per- 
petuate the ſpecies. This affection extends 
alſo to other natural Relations. Sanguinis 
autem conjunctio, & benevolentia devincit ca- 
ritate homines. Magnum eſt enim, habere 
eadem monumenta majorum, iiſdem uti ſacris, 
ſepulchra habere communia. © The ties of 
blood unite men ſtrongly in affection and 
ce friendſhip. For it has great weight with 


« men, to have the ſame monuments of 


ce their common anceſtors, to uſe the © ſame 
ce facred rites, and to have the ſame bury- 
« ing place.” Theſe are the words of Ci- 
cero, upon which I ſhall make a Reflection 
which I judge to be well grounded. It is 
not merely the relation itſelf that in gages 
mens affections one to another, but the hav- 
ing an intereſt in the ſame progenitors, and 
perhaps not ſo much the former as the latter. 
The mutual reſpect for theſe common 
fountains in which they unite, creates an 
eſteem for each other. A ſecond thing I 


would 


d Cie. De Offic. L. 1. F. 17. | 
© In ipfis veterum ædibus erant Penates cuivis familiæ pro- 
prii, & eo ipſo differebant a Laribus, quippe qui erant commu- 


nes omnibus Utriſque ſimulachra dedicata erant, & aræ 


poſitæ ac foci, res in domo ſanctiſſimæ; a quibus nemo pote- 
rat ſine ingente ſcelere abſtrahi. Quemadmodum vero ad 
hæc ſacra non niſi illi admittebantur, ad quos aliquando tran- 
ſitura eſſet ſacrorum hæreditas; ita non arctior poterat eſſe 
conjunctio, quam qua quis in alterius gentem & ſacra tranſierat. 
Heineccii. Antiquit. Roman. Syntagma. V. 1. p. 144. 
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would retürk is, that this Benevolence ge- 
nerally ſprings from external conſiderations, 
ſuch as thoſe mentioned by Cicero, which 
makes me think, that there is not ſo much 
endearment now between Relations, as in 
- thoſe times when there were ſo many things 
common to perſons of the ſame kindred and 
family. The ſame nature, the ſame coun- 
try, the ſame blood, attract love, both as 
they are common and as they are di/t1nguiſh- 
ing; and the affection is more intenſe the 
leſs common theſe are, and the more diſtin- 


guiſhing. 


SECT. XXI. It is worthy of obſervation, 
that the love is uſually greater of Parents 
to their Children, than of Children to their 
Parents. This is a manifeſt proof of the 
wiſdom of divine Providence, which has 
ſuited the degrees of this Paſſion to the ends 
which it was deſigned to ſerve ; for the love 
of Parents to their Children is more neceſſa- 
ry for the preſervation of their helpleſs off- 
ſpring, and of more conſequence to ſociety, 
than, vice verſa, an equal affection in Chil- 
dren to their Parents. Parents can do more 
for _ hildren than their Children for 
them and it is much ſeldomer that theſe 
need the help and direction of the other, 
than that the other are obliged to theſe. 
And from hence we learn what boundaries 
are to be ſet to this Paſſion. For the uſe- 
| fulneſs 
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fulneſs of it being what the Author of 
nature intended in planting it within us, we 
ſhould never let it run to that extreme, 
which would make it prove an injury rather 
than a benefit, either to Parents or Chil- 
dren. This is done, when by over indul- 
gence Parents ruin their Children while 
alive, or by their too paſſionate affection for 
them when dead (at what time it can ne- 
ver anſwer nature's end in giving this ten- 
derneſs) prejudice their own health and tran- 
quility. To this reaſon of the extraordina- 
ry Love of Parents to their Children I ſhall 
add two others. | | 

1. The defire of immortality; which ob- 
tains ſo far, that there are few who would 
Not be immortal in every thing belonging to 
them, and are not loth to die even in their 
names and memories. Hence it proceeds, 
that Children giving us a proſpect of injoy- 
ing this imaginary kind of immortality, our 
affection to them is raiſed to a higher de- 
gree than otherwiſe it would be. 

2. There is in man, as a ſociable crea- 
ture, a deſire of being beneficial to the 
world, and Children affording us hopes that 
they will prove ſerviceable in it (by which 
means we ſhall become uſeful, at leaſt at 
ſecond hand; the Parent having ſome kind 
of intereſt in his Childrens virtuous actions, 
if the effect of a good education) nature 
hath taught us, in purſuance both of the 

| A a prin- 
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principles of Self-love and of univerſal Be- 
Mes to love Children likewiſe upon 
this account. So much for Defire, or Love, 
regarding its object as abſent. 


sxcœr. XXII. When the object is ts, 
Love produces Joy or Delight. And a 
thing may be really preſent, or preſentiated 
to the mind, and this two ways. 1. A 
good may as it were be made preſent by 
Faith and Hope, of which it will not be 
proper to treat here, but under the mixed 
Paſſions. 2. It may be made preſent by 
pure Fancy and Idea. Perſons of a ſtrong 
imagination can tranſport themſelves into a 
Paradiſe of their own forming, and are of- 
ten ſo taken up with the creation of their 
own brain, that they have ſcarcely the lei- 
ſure to reflect, that it is otherwiſe than real. 
The folly of indulging to ſuch imaginations 
you may ſee ingeniouſſy expoſed in the Spec- 
tator, in the ſtory of the Glaſs Man, and by 
Gay in his Fables. This extraordinary force 
of imagination is commonly ſeen in mad 
people; and it being neceſſary that there 
ſhould be ſome degree of it in moſt of the 
productions of wit, eſpecially thoſe of Poets, 
hence came that ſaying, Nullum bonum : in- 
genium ſine mixtura Dementiæ. 


Great Wits to Madneſs ſtill are near allied; 

” And thin partitions do the bounds divide, : 

| Dryden. 
SECT» 
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er. XXIII. As to theſe leaſures of 
Fancy we are to take heed. hat we do 
not entertain ourſelves with 9 too often, 
leaſt thereby we bring ourſelves out of con- 


ceit with our real condition, and are kept 


from aiming to better it; which however 
ſtrange it may ſeem, is the natural conſe- 
quence. One would think that after havi 

repreſented a fine and delightful ſcene to 
ourſelves, and found how far it ſurpaſſes 
our real circumſtances, the next thing we 
ſhould do would be, endeavour to ſupply 
what is wanting. But on the contrary, the 
Uſual effect is, that we repeat thoſe plea- 


ſures of the imagination the oftner, and co- 


ver the defects of our condition with gay 
but falſe colours; and thus content our- 
ſelves with a dream of Learning, Virtue, or 
Riches, while we are in reality ignorant, 
vicious, and poor. And as long as we can 
do this, we ſhall never be at the pains 

to lay a ſolid foundation of ſatisfaction. 
2. When we give Way to ſuch imaginations, 
we ought never to indulge them ſo far, but 
that we ſhould carry with us this reflection, 
that it is all mere imagination. It may be 


objected, that the pleaſure will hereby be 


deſtroyed. It will be leſſened, I confeſs, 


but not intirely taken away; 3 and, which 
will more than ballance this inconvenience, 
we ſhall by this method prevent the regret 


A393. that 
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that would otherwiſe ſeize us when the play 
is over, and waking as it were out of this 
pleaſant dream, we find ourſelves to have 
been under a deluſion. m— 


SECT. XXIV. As to that Foy which 
' ſprings from the real preſence of the beloved 
object, there are theſe two rules to be re- 
membered. 1. Our Yoy ſhould never ex- 
ceed the value of the object. The reaſon 
is, that though Toy may riſe, as it is too 
apt to do, at the firſt poſſeſſion above its ex- 
_ ternal cauſe, it gradually ſubſides and ſinks 
ſo much the lower, as it was before too 
high, When we ſee ourſelves to have been 
in a miſtake, we are always diſguſted with 
that which led us, though innocently, into 
it. 2. Our Foy ſhould be leſs or greater in 
proportion to the fixedneſs or uncertainty of 
the injoyment. The thing injoyed may 
poſhbly be of conſiderable worth, notwith- 
ſtanding which I ſhould be very imprudent 
to let looſe the reins to Foy, if I am in dan- 
ger every moment to be deprived of it. 
For who does not ſee, that the more I am 
taken up with the fruition, the leſs prepared 
I ſhall be for the loſs ; which will be felt 
the more, for the unallayed pleaſure which 
I had in the injoyment ? What an unan- 
ſwerable argument is this againſt the exceſ- 
five love of this world and its good things, 
1 TR that 
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that they are not 9 of little worth, but 
uncertain too. 


Seer. XXV. Beer I leave this head of 
Foy, I would take notice of one peculiar ſort 
of Delight, which ariſes from the contem- 
plation of Beauty. Some appropriate the 
name of Complacency to this ſpecies of De- 
[:;ght, and confine it to the objects of WAR ; 
giving this as the reaſon why thoſe defires 
which ariſe from Complacency and Horror 
are the moſt violent, namely, becauſe they 
are owing to ſenſible objects, which are al- 
ways molt forcible in their operation. But 
certainly there is ſuch a thing as intellectual 
Beauty. Virtue is ſo, being nothing elſe 


than the ſymmetry, proportion, and good 


order of the powers and paſſions of the 
mind, and actions of the life, conſenting 


among themſelves, and with the Law of 


Reaſon and of God. And if it be natural 
for us to be charmed with corporeal Beauty, 
the deſign no doubt was, that by this we 
might be led to the love of intellectual, 
which our Reaſon will tell us muſt ſurpaſs 


cor poreal, as much as the ſubject in which 


it is ſeated is nobler than the other. The 
Heathen Philoſophers had the ſame ſenti- 


ments of this matter; * Cicero particularly | 


exceeds himſelf when he talks of it. Nec 


vero illa parva vis nature eff, rationiſque, 


A823. uod 
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quod unum hoc anima! ſentit, quid fit ords; 
quid fit, quod deceat, in factis, dictiſque qui 
modus. Jraque eorum ipſorum, qua adſpeciu 
ſentiuntur, nullum aliud animal pulchritudi- 
nem, venustatem, convenientiam partium 
ſentit. uam fimit tudinem natura, ratioque 
ab oculis ad ani mum transferens, multo etiam 
magis pulcritudinem, conflantiam, ordinem in 
0 255 facliſque conſervandum putat : cavet- 
que ne quid indecorè, effeminateve faciat; 

tum in omnibus & opinionibus, & factis, ne 
quid libidinos? aut faciat aut cogitet.— For- 
mam quidem ipſam, Marce Fili, & tanquam 

Jaciem bonęſti vides ; qua fi oculis cerneretur, 
mirabiles amores, (ut ait Plato) excitaret 2 
pientic. © It is no ſmall excellence of our 


cc 
ce 


ec 


rational nature, that man alone of all 
animals has an idea of order and decency, 
and a harmony in words and actions. 


Even in the objects of fight no other ani- 


mal apprehends a beauty, regularity, and 
proportion of the ſeveral parts; which 
Reaſon transferring from the eyes to the 


mind, and from ſenfible to moral objects, 
determines that beauty, conſiſtency, and 
order are much more to be ſtudied and 


maintained in our. defigns and actions; 
that we ſhould avoid all indecency and 


effeminacy of behaviour, and all immo- 
deſty of thought and action.— I have 
fketched out to you, Son Marcus, what 
T may call the form and countenance of 


cc Virtue, 
: 
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Virtue, which (as Plato fays), if it could 
e be made viſible to the eye would excite a 
« ſtrong affection. I, ſhall conclude the 
whole with an obſervation taken from Dr, 
More, which I believe to be juſt. By that 
deliguium, or failure of Senſe, which is ſome- 
times the effect of an extreme Foy, nature 
ſeems to ſignify, that the ſoul is capable of 
greater pleaſure and felicity, than the ſtruc- 
ture of theſe mortal bodies has fitted them to 
bear. 


3 XXVI. I paſs on to the conſider- 
ation of Hatred, which I defined before, an 
endeavour of the, ſoul to d:ſunite from that 
which it apprehends to be evil. Hatred of 
an evil begets a deſire of eſcaping it when 
diſtant; and ſuppoſing it to be paſt, or we find 
ourſelves out of danger of it, oy. As much 
as to ſay, we ſhould bear our ſufferings the 
more chearfully at preſent, becauſe when 


they are over TEE: will create Foy in the re- 
flection. 


—Puron & hec olim meminiſſ juvabit.. 


. will be oleafat hereafter to look back. 
« on the dangers we are now encoun- 
« tering.” When the evil is preſent it 
produces Grief, together with a defire of get- 
ting clear of it. Grief is neceſſary in the 
preſent ſtate to rouze us, and ſet us on our 


2's” * guard 
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guard againſt what is hurtful and deſtruc- 
tive, to ballaſt the mind againſt a thought- 
leſs levity, to temper our carnal Toy, and 
as a filent monitor that we are not yet arri- 
ved at the region of happineſs. The deſire 
of eſcaping an evil may be conſidered as ſo- 
litary, without defiring it may fall upon 
ſome other perſon, and then we term it a 
batred of flight or averſion. They are only 
moral evils, or the evils of the next life, 
and troubles of our own creating, that we 
may deſire abſolutely to avoid. As to the 
outward troubles and afflictions of life, we 
ſhould only deſire to be kept from them, 
on condition the wiſe diſpoſer of things ſees 
it to be beſt. When with the deſire of 
eſcaping an evil ourſelves, there is joined 
a defire that it may befal ſome other perſon, 
it is called Malevolence, or hatred to the per- 
ſons of others; which ſeems to be intirely 
unlawful, unleſs we could know a perſon 
to be abſolutely abandoned of God, which 
it is impoſſible we ſhould without a parti- 
cular revelation ; or unleſs we have good 
reaſon to think, the evil may prove a means 
of reforming the perſon, and thus produce 
a greater good. Though we may hate the 
vices of men we ought to wiſh well to their 
perſons. As to Grief, if the cauſe of it be 
moral evil, or evil committed, it is a com- 
mendable Paſſion, and ought to be cheriſh- 
ed ſo ar; as that it may be a puniſhment 


of 
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of our folly and wickedneſs, and produce 
_ repentance and endeavours of amendment, 

but no further. As to the natural evils of 
this world, we ought to grieve very mode- 
\ rately for them, abſtracting from the ſins 
that procured them, becauſe they are order- 
ed by infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, there is 


hope they will blow over, and jt is certain 
at the furtheſt they will end in death, 


„ 


Conſult on this Chapter, beſides the Books 
mentioned under the former, 


Mori Encheir. Eth. L. 1. C. 7, 8, . 


Hutcheſon's Inquiry of Beauty and Virtue, 
Treat. 2. Sect. 2. 


— of the Paſſions. Sect. 3&4. 1& 2 Se. 
wh proper to be read under the former 
h 


apter. 
Stubbs's 2 on Beauty. 
Turnbull's Principles of Moral Philoſophy. 
P. 1. C. 1. p. 46. &c. C. 2. p. 69. C.6 
„ 
Cheyne of Health and Long Life. C. 6. 

Spectator on the Pleaſures of the Imagina- 
tion. Vol. 6. Ne. 412, 413, 414, &c. 

Vol. 8. No. 588, 611. 
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of the mixed Paſs, thoſe Ma 
| have Admiration blended with 
them, and thoſe which are com- 
pounded only of the Paſſions which 
fall under Love and Hatred. 


SEC 7. I. "HE Paſſions hitherto diſcour- 
ſed of are ſimple in their na- 


ture; thoſe yet behind are mixed and com- 


pounded. They may be ranked into #9 
orders, ſuch as have ſomething of Admiration 
in their compolition, and ſuch as are com- 
pounded only of the Paſſions which fall un- 
der Love and Hatred. 

1. There are Paſſions in the compoſition 
of which Adwiration is a principal ingre- 
dient, viz. Ambition, Glory, Shame, Emu- 


lati on, Harror, and Confternation. £ 


Sect. II. 1 18 the Paſſion men 


have for grandeur ; Admiration and Defire 


are the two parts of it. This Paſſion is not 
amiſs if directed aright ; on the contrary, it 


Was 
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was infuſed into our natures as a fire to fer- 
ment and exalt them. * Salluſt has a moſt 
judicious reflection to this purpoſe. Primo 
magis Ambitio quam Avaritia animos homi- 
num exercebat ; quod tamen Vitium propius 
Virtutem erat. Ambition got footing in 
c the world before Avarice, being more 
« agreeable to nature; and though a Vice, 


«© approaching nearer to a Virtue, and in- 


_ < deed capable of being eaſily transformed 
« into one.” Every man is filled with a 


certain vague and indeterminate 1dea of 


greatneſs, to which he aſpires, and which, 
if he made a true eſtimate of things, he 
would find worldly grandeur to be ſo far 
from filling up, as not to deſerve any ſhare 


of his Ambition. This is the true reaſon 


that men are never ſatisfied with this ſort of 
_ greatneſs, but ſtil] reaching higher. Ha- 
bet hoc Vitium omms Ambitio, non reſpicit. 


« 'This is the univerſal fault of the ambiti- 


cus, they are ſtill looking higher.” No 
preſent greatneſs anſwers the idea they have 
within them, which repreſents ſomething 
infinitely more noble and elevated; which 
ſomething when it comes to be unfolded, 18 
at bottom nothing elſe but that glory and 
perfection, to which the human nature ſhall 
12 raiſed in the ſtate of the bleſſed. This 
therefore ſhould be the higheſt mark of our 


Ambi- 


De Bello Catalin, 
Seneca. 
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Ambition,” and ſubordinate to this, a preſent 
dominion over ourſelves, not over others. 
For as Cicero with his uſual ſagacity takes 
notice. Veri videndi cupiditati adjuntta eft ap- 
Petitio gucædam principatus, ut. nemini parere 
animus bene a natura informatus velit, niſi 
Ppræcipienti, aut docenti, aut utilitatis cauſa, 
' jaſte, & logs time imperanti; ex quo animi mag- 
nitudo exfiſtit, humanarumque rerum contemptio. 
0 To the deſire of knowledge is joined in 
ce man a deſire of ſuperiority and indepen- 
« dence, ſo that a mind that underſtands 
e its own worth loves liberty, and cares 
not to be ſubject to any, excepting ſuch 
* as direct and adviſe him for his good, or 
e ruling according to good laws injoin what 
« 1s right, and for the common good. 
Hence ariſes greatneſs of mind, and a 
_ < contempt of the world.” By the word 
principatus in this paſſage Cicero means li- 
berty and a freedom from all {laviſh depen- 
dence, as appears by. the explication that 
follows. This natural Paſſion for liberty 
ſhows the abſurdity of all endeavours to en- 
ſlave others, ſince all are alike fond of li- 
berty, and have the very ſame right to it. 
A tyrannical Ambition has often the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences, and gives every age abun- 
dant reaſon to curſe it. And becauſe this 
8 {ah ſſe Ambition is that which mankind gene. 
rally 


e De Offic. L. 1. $. 4. 
« lbid. L. 1. f. 19. 
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rally run into, from hence it hath happen- 


ed that Anbition is become the name of a 
Vice. 


Sect, III. Glory and Shame have for their 
objects ſuch things, as tend to procure men 


 Efteem or Contempt, Praiſe or Diſgrace, from 


themſelves or others. Glory is made up of 


Joy, Self-love, and Eſteem. No Paſſion is 
more natural to great minds; the pulſe of 
the heart is not more neceſſary, than this 
noble pulſe of the ſoul. © Etiam ſapientibus 
cupido Gloria noviſſima exuitur, ſays Tacitus. 
The deſire of Glory is the laſt Paſſion a 
* wiſe man puts off.” By kindling the 
hope af an honeſt fame, it is a ſpur to 
laudable and uſeful enterprizes. Let us re- 
member to build our Glory upon Virtue, to 
prefer Virtue itſelf to the praiſe of it, that 
is, the ſubſtance before the ſhadow ; and to 
act ſo, as that it may appear we do not ſo 
much purſue Glory as are followed by it; 


and can be ſatisfied with the approbation of 


God and of our own conſciences, when 
through corruption, or out of envy, the 
world is unjuſt to us, detracts from our beſt 
actions, and loads us with cenſures and re- 
proaches. There is lomiething truly great 
in the character which * _—_ re of 


Cato. 


e Hiſt. Lib. 4. And to the ſame purpoſe Simplic. c. 48. 
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Cato. Eſſe quam videri bonus malebat, ita 
quo minus Gloriam petebat, eo magis illam 
adſequebatur, © He was more ſtudious to 
ce be really good, than to appear ſo; and 
ce thus the leſs he aimed at Glory, the more 
« he acquired,” For the ſentiment of 
8 Pliny on this head is very juſt. Quanto 
majore animo honeſtatis fruttus in conſcientia, 
quam in fama reponatur, ſequi enim Gloria 
non appeti debet. How much greater his 
« mind, who places the reward-of Virtue 
Fein the pleaſures of a good conſcience, 
e than his who ſeeks it in fame; for Glory 
<« ſhould be rather the conſequence, than 
ce the motive of good actions. If we de- 
ſire Glory therefore, let us do it not ſo much 
for its own fake, as for the capacity into 
which it puts us of doing more honour and 
ſervice to the cauſe of Virtue and Religion; 
and within this limitation we ſhall preſerve 
the innocence of this Paſſion, 


Scr. IV. Shame is compounded. of Sor- 
row, Self-love, with ſome mixture of Con- 
tempt. Prank this account of Shame it ap- 
pears, that neither the beſt nor the worſt 
men are capable of it. Not the beſt, be- 
cauſe conſcious to themſelves that they 
make a right uſe of their faculties, and are 
above contempt; nor the worſt of men nei- 
ther, becauſe through cuſtom they have 

over- 


5 Ep. 8. 
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overcome the modeſty of the rational na- 
ture. Among all the, Paſſions there is not 
one more powerful than this, nor perhaps 
more ſerviceable to mankind, Such is the 
force of Shame as to over-rule the fear of 
death itſelf, Witneſs thoſe of the female ſex, 
who having given up their Virtue, to pre- 
vent the Shame which would attend the diſ- 
covery of their lewdneſs, ſtifle the fruit of 
it in defiance to the Law, to which their 
lives are forfeited by the murther of their 
infants. Witneſs alſo the many thouſands 
who meet death in the Field, or in the 
| Breach, to avoid what appears to them more 
terrible, the reproach of cowardice, For 1 
am verily perſuaded, that to one who is 
| acted by true courage, the love of their 
country, or the defire of glory, there are 
ten whom the dread of diſgrace puſhes for- 
ward in battle. Shame is' a bridle upon 
_ corrupted nature, it reſtrains multitudes 
from doing ill, and brings others to repent- 
ance after they have done it. The firſt we 
may call antecedent, the other conſequent 
Shame. This Paſſion may have ſome. bad 
effects, as in thoſe infamous women before 
mentioned ; but if a woman here and there 
murder her innocent child to hide her 
Shame, how many of both ſexes are kept 
from the fin that led to it, merely by this 
inward check? We may fay of a man paſt 


Shame, 
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Shame, that he is paſt Hope, Nam negli 
gere quid de ſe quiſque ſentiat, non ſolum arro- 
gantis eft, ſed etiam omnino diſſoluti. For to 
be wholly regardleſs what men think of us 
te is the mark, not only of an arrogant, but 
ce an abandoned mind.” Whereas on the 
contrary, according to the obſervation of the 
i Poet, a ſenſe of Shame is a proof of ſome 
remaining ſenſe of Virtue. Erubuit Salva 
res eſt. © He bluſhes— There is hope of 


mY him.” 95 


SEcr. V. There is a virtuous, a natural, 
and a vicious Shame. A virtuous Shame is 
that which ſecures us againſt ſecret ſins from 
a reverence of the divine Omnipreſence, and of 
our own Reaſon and Conſcience. A natural 
Shame is chiefly cauſed by the conſideration 
of our fellow creatures; concerning which 
there is this remarkable, that where there 
is Reaſon, though it be but in its dawn; as 
in * Children, or blended with corruption, 
as in wicked men, we do not care to have 
it a witneſs of our follies and vices. A vi- 
cious Shame is that which makes men diſc. 

claim Religion and Virtue, when they have 
not the faſhion or company of their ſide. 
This Shame argues a baſe and daſtardly ſpi- 
. De Ode L. 1 6 % t 
i Teren. Adelp. AQ, 4. Sce. 5. 


Maxima debetur Puero Reverentia.— rtl 
| F uv. Sat. 14. v. 17. 


* 
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rit, and has deſtroyed thouſands. To be 
aſhamed of what is in itſelf excellent, ami- 
able, and praiſe worthy, out of regard to 
the wrong judgments of the thoughtleſs, 
the ignorant, and debauched, is as abſurd 
and unreaſonable, as it would be to ſwallow 
poiſon, and refuſe wholſome food, out of 
deference to the opinions of a parcel of mad 
men, among whom we happened to fall. 


Seer. VI. Emulation is a generous ier 
kindled by the brave examples of others, to 
imitate, to rival, and if we can excel them. 
There is involved in this Paſſion eſteem of 
the perſon whom we emulate, of the quali- 
ties and actions in which we emulate him, 
and a deſire of reſemblance, together with a 
joy ſpringing from the hope of ſucceſs. 
Every one muſt be ſenſible of the uſe of this 
Paſſion, as a motive to things great and 
praiſe worthy. There is in the animal part 
an averſion to labour, which makes us glad 
of any excuſe for humouring our ſloth, 
and ready to interpret what is a little dif- 
cult to be impoſſible. Now examples de- 
prive us of this refuge; for what is done, 
or has been done by others, may be done 
by us, and we are aſhamed to be in the 
rear of mankind, and to come ſhort of thoſe, 
who ſet out in the world with no greater ade 
vantages than ourſelves, 
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. 5 — * 14 


| Extremes 2 fal. | 
: Vi ir 8. En. L. . 7 


1 Let "PI at t leaſt Reben our a bein dif- 


e tanced by all.“ Theſeus, Themiſtocles, 


*Czfar, with many others, that might be 
mentioned from hiſtory, are celebrated in- 


ſtances of the power of this Paſſion. Nay, 
Emulation is not only of uſe to ſingle per- 


ſons; but to whole States. The death 


« of Epaminondas, General of the Thebans, 
c during whoſe time Thebes even rivaled 
& Athens, was no leſs fatal (as Dr. Potter 


|  _ 


well obſerves) to the Athenians than it 


* was to his own Country; for now there 


c being none , whoſe Virtues they could 
* emulate, or whoſe Power they could 
«fear; they lorded it without a rival; and 
being glutted with too much proſperity 
be gave themſelves over to idleneſs and lux- 
* ury; which at laſt ended in the deſtructi- 
* on of their glory by Philip.” m Salluft 


makes the ſame ' obſervation as to Rome and 


Carthage, only that he aſcribes the Virtues 
of the 2 not to Emulation but Frar. 
Metus hoſtilis civitatem in bonis artibus reti- 


nebat. The fear of the enemy kept the 


city obſervant of uſeful arts and diſci- 
* pline. He nnn more juſtly have men- 


tioned 


1 Greek Antiq. V. 1. p. 10, 
| =» De Bello jugurth. | 
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tioned both as conſpiring cauſes, if the word 
metus does not imply the other too. And 
n Velleius Paterculus mentions both. Remoto 
Carthaginis metu, ſublataque i mperii æmula, 
non gradu ſed pracipiti curſu a Virtute deſci- 
tum, ad Vitia tranſcurſum. The fear of 
m Carthage being removed, and the rival in 
<« empire deſtroyed, the Roman people did 
« not decline gradually. from Virtue, but 
run headlong into Vice.“ The abuſe we 
are chiefly to guard againſt in relation to 
this Paſſion is, that it does not betray us in- 
to Envy; that not being able to raiſe our- 
ſelves to the height to which others have 
climbed, we do not wiſh their fall, much 
leſs Tetp to ar them down. 


1 cT. VII. Horror aries "Giri: the fight 
of objects that have ſomething 1 in them vaſt 
and frightful. It is a compound of Admi- 
ration and Frar; ; not without a mixture of 
Pleaſure ſometimes, from which, if predo- 


minant it is denominated. a pleafing Horror. 


Such a Horror ſeizes us at. the view of vaſt 
and hanging precipices, a tempeſtuous ocean, 
or wild and ſolitary places. This Paſſion is 
the original of Superſtition, as à wiſe and 
0 ee awe is of Religion. 1 


2 tum Rellig 10 pavides ee 8 
* 7, loci; jam tum ſylvam ſaxumgue tremebant. 
- 5 b 2 Re Hoc 
„ ®. $a b 25 


0 Virgil. En. L. 8. v. 349. 


eee ene 


5% F Hekror) PaAxRx II. 
Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoſo vertice collem 
(Luis Deus, incertum eſt) habitat N Nr 


ipſum . 


Credunt ſe vidiſſe Yovem, cum 22 ni graue, 
* da concuteret dextra,' nimboſque cieret. 


\ 


A reverent. Fear, (fach. ſuperſtition reigns 
Sg) the rude,) ev'n then poſſeſt the 


Swains. 


Huge rocks and gloomy woods their minds 
diſmay, 


Some God they knew, what God they could 


not ſay, | 
Amidſt theſe ſacred 8 did i. 


Great Jove himſelf, tis laid, they” ve ſeen to 
ride 


The clouds in thunder” Joi his bolts 00 
And ſcatter tempeſts on the teeming ground. 


The antient Heathens had a fancy that ſome 
God or other inhabited groves and unfre- 
quented places; for ſuch' places naturally 
ſtrike people with a kind of Horror, which 


diſpoſes them to a fecret dread of ſome in- 


viſible power. Both the fact and the reaſon 


of it are contained in the lines juſt quoted 


out of Virgil. In like manner all awful 
and extraordinary appearances in nature, as 
Thunder and Lightning, Eclipſes, Comets, 


Earthquakes, and the like, fill vulgar minds, 
Ignorant of the cauſes of them, with ſuper- 


ſtition, and are converted into omens and 
prodi- 
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| prodigies, ſo 10 We can allow the ? Man- 4 | 
tuan Poet to lay. f 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas,  - 
. metus ommes, & inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit "OY bus, 2 Fumque nn avari. 


Happy the man, who {kill'd in Nature s laws, 
Of ſtrange effects can trace the ſecret cauſe ; L 
Can prodigies and vulgar fears deſpiſe, | 
Styx fabled waves, and cruel deſtinies. 


And had 1 Lucretius only attacked thoſe 
phantoms of a ſcared imagination, he would 
have | deſerved the thanks of mankind ; for 
Superſtition is not a greater enemy to the 

e of mens minds, and of the world, 
than it is to Religion. But when he makes 
all Religion to be Superſtition, and has ſuch 
lines as theſe following ; ; 


= 
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oy 


* 


Nuibp e ita formi do mortales continet omnes, 
Quod e, in terris fieri cœloquè tuentur, 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre 
dba ac ſieri divino numine rent. +80 | 


For groundleſs terrors mortal ds invade, 
Nun" rous effects obſerving in the ſkies, 
And o'er the earth; for en their Reaſon 
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Virgil. Georg. L. 2. v. 490. 1 
2 De Rerum Natura. L. 1. v. 152. &c; 1 54 
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Falls well to account by known mechanic lade 
F alſcly aſcribing them to pow'rs divine. 


we cannot without deteltation behold. him 


thus in arms againſt the belief of a God and 
a Providence. . P 


Primos in orbe Deos fecit Ti OY 


« An unreaſonable Fear firſt created Gods,” 
ſays this hardy Atheiſt ; whereas on the 
contrary, God firſt planted Fear in the 
minds of men; it is his creature not his 
Creator. I confeſs, the Fear or Awe ſuggeſt- 
ed by a ſurvey of God's works, is one of 
the firſt things that prepares men to be 
religious, or to adore and obey a ſu- 
pPieme Being; but this is not Superſti- 
tion, it is Evo:Caa, a rational piety, and 
the moſt ee diſpoſition in the 
World. are A Ui. 


Hunc Solem & $ tella, & 8 N 


Tempora momentis, ſunt Jui for maine eo 
a k NOR 


. 


Hora. L. 1. Ep. 6. v. 3: 


T his vault of Air, this congregated Ball, 
Self. center d Sun, and Stars, that riſe and Eu, 
There are, my friend, whoſe philoſophic eyes 
Look thro', and truſt the Ruler with his ſkies; 
To him commit the hour, the day, the year, 
And view this dreadful all without a Fear. 
Pope. 
_ 


— ———— —— 
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If by beholding theſe things without Fear, 


the . Poet. means without any awe of the 
great Creator, they are not to be looked up- 


on as Philoſophers, who can fo calmly view 
this aſtoniſhing frame, but the moſt ſtupid 
of mankind ; if the ſuperſtitious only were 
levelled at, all men in their ſenſes will 5 85 
prove what he ſays. 2110 | 


SECT. VIII. When Sh} 18 0 1 
rate as in a manner to confound the facul- 
ties, and incapacitate a perſon for conſultati-/ 
on and execution, it is then termed Conſter- 
nation. The proper definition then of Con- 


fternation is an exceſs of Horror, owing to 


the ill government of our Admiration and 
Fear. The language of this Paſſion Dr. 


More thinks to be, that there is ſome latent 


evil in nature of a moſt formidable and 


prodigious ſize, for which we ought to be 


always prepared; whether this be each per- 


ſon's particular death or the diſſolution of the 


world. I like the conjecture, and am of 


opinion it may be made uſe of to account 
for the univerſal prevailing of that notion, 
concerning the conflagration of the world 
among the antient Heathens. Let theſe fa- 
mous lines of Ovid ſerve inſtead of other 
authorities, that might be ane to the 
ſame purpoſe. 


r Metamorph. L. 1. v. 256. 
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Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſeitur, aſfore tempus, 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia Cali 
Ardeat; & mundi moles operoſa laboret. 


There is an awful period fixed by Fate, 

When this wide Earth, the Seas, and vaulted 
Heavens, 

Shall form one general blaze, and fire deſtroy 

This. rang and n frame. 


For though the notion was probably con- 
veyed down. by tradition from Noah ; yet 
that it was ſo readily entertained, took ſuch 
deep root, and ſpread fo far, is beſt reſolved 
2 a proneneſs in mankind to this Paſſi- 

Not that the Paſſion itſelf is to be al- 
— * of; for ſince Conſternation ſtupifies 
the mind, involves it in a maze, and diſ- 
ables it for providing againſt the coming 
evil; what does the diſcovery of the evil 
ſignify | ? Tt is juſt as if ſome ravenous mon- 
ſer ſhould be making towards a perſon, and 
one ſtanding by ſhould warn him of his 
danger, but at the ſame time by chaining 
him down, put it out of his power to de- 


fend himſelf, or fly from his enemy, We 


ſhould by a good conſcience labour to fortify 
ourſelves againſt ſuch an amazing dread of 
the worſt event that can befal us. An Hea- 
then Poet could ſay, ſpeaking of a man of 
integritꝰ. | 
N Si 
S Horat. L. 3. Ode 3. v. 7. 5 
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1 fractus Mn orbis, 85 1 
 Impavidum ferient rune. 


Should the whole frame of nature round | 


him break, 


« Tn ruin and confuſion hurl'd 


* He unconcern'd could hear the mighty 


crack, 


« And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling world. 


Sec. IX. II. It remains that I now 
conſider the Paſſions compounded of thoſe 


which fall under Love and Hatred. For 


diſtinction ſake we may divide them into 
wo ſorts, ſuch as more immediately regard 
our ſelves, and ſuch as have ofhers for their 
object. Of thoſe which concern ourſebves 
the following are the principal, Huctuation, 
Reſolution, Hope, Fear, Security, Deſpair, 
Jealouſy, and Diſtaſte. Fluctuation conſiſts 
of Defire and Grief. The deſign of it was 
that we might not be too haſty in the choice 


of means, leaſt we ſhould miſtake in our 


choice. t Omnis autem actio vacare debet 


temeritate & negligentid; nec vero agere 


quidquam, cujus non poſſit cauſam probabi lem 
reddere. All our actions ought to be clear 


ce of raſhneſs and negligence ; nor ſhould 
« we ever do any thing for which we can- 
« not give a good reaſon,” The uneaſineſs 


cauſed 


Cie. De Offic. L. 1. 5. 29. 
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cauſed by a ſuſpenſion of mind is an adver- 
tiſement of nature, that ſome things require 
more thought, and are of greater moment 
than others; as likewiſe that in ſettling our 
judgment and determinations concerning 
certain matters, we ſhould imploy our ut- 
moſt circumſpection; and after mature 
counſel having fixed our opinion, which 
before floated, ſhould not eaſily recede from 
a purpoſe ſo well formed. The error into 
which men are apt to run upon this article 
is, that they are often over wary, and con- 
ſume a deal of time about things, which 
either do not deſerve or demand deep 
conſideration. By this means that caution 
is thrown away upon trifles, which ſhould 
have been reſerved for things of weight and 
full of perplexity. They conſider where 
there is no need, and perceiving their folly 
herein, run into another extreme, and a 
precip! tanth where they ſhould be moſt 
Cautious, 


Seer X. Reſolution is that Paſſion which 
_ encounters difficulties and dangers ; when it 
has to do more peculiarly with' dangers it 
bears the name of Boldneſs. Defire, Joy, 
and Sorrow enter into its conſtifution ; but 
then Toy is by far the ſtronger infuſion. 
There is a degree of ſadneſs from the pro- 
ſpect of oppoſition and the poſſibility of 
— : but not equal to the pleaſure 

which 
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which the greatneſs of the end propoſed, 
and the well-grounded hopes of attaining it 
inſpire; and which ſo dilutes the other that 
it is hardly perceived. This Paſſion is of 


excellent ſervice to render the mind un- 


moved by all the aſſaults of temptation, and 
to carry it on in the purſuit of a worthy ob- 


ject, till it is in poſſeſſion of it. Does ſome 


noble cauſe require our aſſiſtance, in which 
we muſt fight our way, and every ſtep we 
advance carry our lives in our hand? There 
is nothing like this generous Paſſion to 
hearten and animate us. Our only concern 


here is, that we be in gaged for J. ruth. and 


Goodneſs, not to maintain our Makes, our 
Humours, or Vices. This is not ſo properly 


Reſolution as Obſtinacy, IStoyroperom, an unrea- 
ſonable attachment to the opinions or de- 


1 we have once taken _ 
sxor. XI. Hope is the deſire of ſome 
855d, attended with a belief of the poſſibility 


at leaſt of obtaining it, and enlivened with 


Joy, greater or leſs, according to the great- 
er or leſs probability of our poſſeſſing the 
thing for which we hope. Fear is a deſire 


of avoiding ſome evil which it is appre- 
hended may come upon us, the reflection 


on which cauſes Sorrow. Of what conſe- 
quence theſe Paſſions are in human nature 
no one can be ignorant, they being the great 
handles by which it is turned and governed. 


Society 
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Society could not ſubſiſt but by the ſuccqur 
it borrows from Hope and Fear ; neither 
could Religion be kept up but by the ſame 
means. Nothing but theſe can ordinarily 
reſtrain men from Vice, or invite them to 
the practice of Virtue; and they are the 
main ſprings of action, and rewards. and 
puniſhments are the weights that put theſe 
wheels and ſprings in motion. From hence, 


by the way, we learn the great excellency of 


the Chriſtian Religion, which to engage us 
to obſerve its laws, has propoſed to our 
Hopes and Fears objects ſo much ſuperior to 
any, that are to be met with in the other 


Religions of mankind. And further, theſe 
being the leading Paſſions in our nature, fo 


that theſe when wrought up to a height 
will tame and conquer other Paſſions that 
oppoſe them, and reduce one the other too, 


we ſee the wiſdom of God in the formation 


of man, ſince by our Hopes and Fears our 
other Paſſions are eaſily managed. And 
this, as I hinted before, is one of the great- 


eſt arts in Morality, to ſet Affection againſt 
4 Affection, and by the help of one to maſter 
and reclaim the others. After the manner of 


expert Politicians, who ballance and keep in 


order one party and faction by its contrary. 


What I have hitherto ſaid regards theſe Paſ- 
ſions in common, J have ſomething to remark 
of each in particular. FIA ono or 


SECT. 
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. XII. Herren any Paſſion ſcems. to 
1 more natural to man than Hope, and 
conſidering the many troubles he is encom- 
paſſed with, none is more neceſſary. For 
life void of all Hupe would be a heavy and 
ſpiritleſs thing, very little deſireable, per- 
haps hardly to be borne. Whereas Hope 
infuſes ſtrength. into the mind, and by ſo 
doing leſſens the burdens of life. If our 
condition be not the beſt in the world, yet 
we hope it will be better, wg an helps us 
to ſupport 1 it with PRO 


af See, ſome ft Paſſion ev'ry Age e 
Hape travels thro, nor quits us when we die. 
Till then, Opinion ilds with varying rays 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupplied, 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride. 
Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can en 
In Folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, Foy ; 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; * 
And not a Vanity i 18 giv n in vain, 


'T TR trnd to hope is an argument of 
the goodneſs of God, who hath provided this 
Pafhon as a remedy againſt exceſſive Grief 
and Sadneſs.” By Hope nature does as it 
were ſay, though he be weak, ſinful, af- 
flicted, 'mortal,: Vet * not man ae hair. 
| Lea, 
5 er dey or on Man. Epiſt. 2. 1. 3 


Of Hh. ParmIl, 


: Yea, ſuppoſing a man to live in the greateſt 
| proſperity, ſtill he muſt hope. for ſomething 


beyond it, or he will be an unhappy man. 
The true reaſon of which is, that the things 
of this world not being deligned for our 
happineſs, do not ſatisfy us in the poſſeſſion 
of them; and therefore be our preſent i in- 
Joyments never ſo many, leave us under 
neceſſity of hoping for ſomething further; 
of, which, becauſe it is diſtant, we think 
better than of the things we have in hand, 
and are apt toi flatter ourſelves/ that it will 

afford us more comfort and ſatisfaction. 
Were there no life beſides this, it would 
perhaps be our wiſdom to encourage ſuch 


2 hope, becauſe though it be groundleſs, it 
helps nevertheleſs to paſs away life the more 


pleaſantly. But as things ſtand at preſent, 
it is a great folly to be always in hope of 
more happineſs from new worldly acquifi- 
tions. We may indeed, whatever our con- 
dition in the world be, however eaſy and 
well accommodated, ſtill hope for ſome- 
thing better, nay, we cannot but do ſo; 
which makes it evident to me that there is 
ſuch a happineſs as we hbpe for to be at- 
tained ; it not being conceivable that the 
great God, the Author of Nature, would 
drill us on with fallacious hopes. But our 
fault is, that we hope for this happineſs 
from the injoyments of this world, which 


is only to be looked for from the favour of 
| God, 
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God, the ſatisfactions of a good conſcience, 
and the perfect pleaſures of a future life. 
Nor further, is it unlawful in affliction to 
hope, that we ſhall ſee the cloud diſperſe, 
and injoy a brighter and clearer ſeaſon. 
This without doubt is allowable, provided 
we do not limit the Providence of God as 
to the time or manner of our deliverance, 
or depend upon it as a thing certain, or 
make the hope of it our main ſtay and re- 
freſhment in adverſity. And as Hope is the 
great comfort of drooping minds, ſo it is 
the life of induſtry and labour, and the ſup- 
port of a reſolute perſeverance. Alexander 
preparing for his Afian expedition, parted 
his hereditary Dominions among his Friends, 
diſtributing to ſome Villages, to others Bo- 
rougbs, to others Cities, and being aſked, 
< What he had left for himſelf? replied, 
Hope. I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that 
of all Hopes thoſe are moſt unaccountable, 
which ſet by matters of preſent concern to 
take in a long hereafter, as if life was not 
"meaſured by years but ages, 


" Vite ſumma brevis Jpem nos vetat inchoare 
 Jongam, 


The ſhort Juretiahs of buman life forbids 
e us to indulge Hopes which require a 
ec long train of years for their accompliſh- 
te ment.” Men ſend their views into di- 
| ſtant 
„ Horat, L. 1. Ode. 4. v. 15. 
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ſtant futurities, and overlook. the 3 | 
that is Joſt . them. 


' Seer; XIII. Mer too is of very oreat 
importance, not only as it is the original of 
Caution, but Humility. Is a man ſuperior 
to creatures without Reaſon ? Or in his con- 
dition advanced above thoſe of his own ſpe- 
cies? The voice of his Fear is, let not man 


be proud. He has too many things to fear 


to be ever ſecure; and from theſe fears may 
be taught, that he is a poor, precarious, 
dependent Being, a worm that may be ſoon 


Saided; a bubble that may be quickly broken, 
and where is he? God, (ſays an excellent 
** Writer) ſeems to have intimated the uſe of 


<« this Paſſion in every motion of our natural 
« Fears. Our natural Fears are either ſud- 


den or deliberate. The ſudden are ſuch as 
come upon us ſurprizingly, and without 


<« deliberation, and of theſe we may very of- 
te ten obſerve, that they are immoderate and 
*© ungovernable. But how unreaſonable ſo- 
* ever ſuch Fears may ſeem to be, they 


4 carry a moſt reaſonable admonition along 


« with them, and upon each of their ſur- 
ge prizing motions ſeem to whiſper, thus it 
* is that a man ought to fear God. Our 
* deliberate and juſt Fears are as juſt to the 
Fe fame - nr and in each of their 

Of | ce motions 


| q Dean Yung in his Sermon of the Wildom of fearing 
God. al. 1. . .. 
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te motions point out God to the firſt glances 


ce of our reaſoning. For if it be reaſonable 


© to fear want, how much more reaſonable 
e is it to fear him whoſe bounty is the 
c fountain of all our ſupplies? And the 
« like may be argued of all the evils and 
66 Wen that we fear.” | 


* 


ITN XIV. Hope when advanced be- 
yond the fear of a diſappointment ends in 
| Security; - Fear when it comes to be E es 


any mixture of Hope iſſues in Deſpair. 


"Theſe two are of uſe in ſome caſes, though 
but in few. The former to free us from 
the torment of needleſs care and thoughtful- 
neſs. Only, we muſt be cautious on what 


grounds we bottom our Security; and that 
it does not betray us into a lazy neglect of 
the means neceſſary to our end, and of the 


accidents that may deprive us of it. De- 


pair is of uſe to diſengage the mind from 


the purſuit of things, which it ſees an im- 
poſſibility of compaſſing, that it may turn 
its activity to what is in its power. Though 
here again we muſt have a care, that our 
Deſpair be not the reſult of a lazineſs of 
temper, or meanneſs of ſpirit, and ſo make 
us relinquiſh a good that was attainable, and 


well worthy of our purſuit, for the ſake 
of ſomething which has little elſe to recom- 


mend it, but that it is eaſily come at. 


Be ' SECT, 


OO OI OS We VI IEC Do 99> ER” ERcs > 


3 0 E ph, 5 ART x. 


\ Seer, XV. Jealouſy is that allah; un- 
eaſineſs which ariſes from the fear that ſome 
rival may rob us of the affection of one 
whom we greatly love; or ſuſpicion that he 
has already done it. If it proceed no fur- 
ther than a fear that this may be, it is of 
uſe to make us more vigilant in our con- 
duct, more ſtudious to pleaſe the beloved 
perlon, and to excel the competitor. If 
there be a ſuſpicion that we actually are up- 
on the loſing hand, it is a moſt diſquieting 
Paſſion. The firſt ſort of Jealouſy is inſe- 
parable from Love, before it is in poſſeſſion 
of its object; for he that loves would be 
loved, and be to another what that other is 
to him, ſomething eſſential to his happineſs. 
This latter is often unjuſt, generally miſ- 
chievous, always troubleſome. Our con- 
cern is to watch againſt it as much as we 
can, that it may never make a part of our 
temper and character; as it does not, if we 
are only jealous when there is ſufficient rea- 
ſon to be ſo; and to conceal the Paſſion 
that torments us as much as is poſſible; 
ſince nothing tends more to alienate: the af- 
fection which we would ſecure, than per- 
petually throwing out expreſſions and marks 
of our Jealouſy. The fear of being robbed 
of any good which we highly prize, is 
ſometimes expreſſed by this name; but then 
we are e jealous of our rival, as in the for- 


mer 
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mer caſe we are of the apt whoſe affec- 
tion is in diſpute, 


. 


Sect. XVI. p/n p or 1224 is a | fend f 


of Temperance, for generally ſpeaking (as 
Dr. More thinks) we nauſeate thoſe things 
in which we have been guilty of too ſenſual 
indulgences, or in which there is danger of 
our being ſo. Beſides this, we are taught by 
the Satiety which is bred by the uſe of all 
external ſenſible things, the wiſdom of apply- 


ing our contemplation and love to objects of 


a ſpiritual nature, and above all to the great 


God, whoſe infinite perfections and works 
will furniſh ſcenes and pleaſures ever new 
and frap{porting to. bern 4 


—A—— _ —_— 8 3 a. 
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Beſides the Books referred to under the pre- 


ceding Chapters, conſult, 


Des Cartes De Paſſionibus. 
Seneca De Ira. 


Watts on the Paſſions. 


Smith's Select Diſc. of Superſt. & Atheiſm, 


Spencer of Prodigies. C. 5. 
Spectator and Guardian on the love of 


Fame, on Hope, Fear, Jealouſy, Cc. 
particularly Spectators, No, I9, 27, 45, 


: 73>/77»>99,139,151, 188,219, 224, 255. | 


: Yew s Univerſal Paſſion. 


Pope s Temple of Fame, and EthicE piſtles, | 


8 to Lord Bathurſt. 
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C H A p. ö 


07 4 0 Paſſions wake regard 
others, G of the improper Paſ- 


An, 


SECT. I.“ HE Paſſions which expreſs 
the temper of mind we are 

in towards others, are chiefly theſe, Irriſon, 

Commuſeration, Congratulation, Envy, An- 


ger, Gratitude, and what the Latins call 


Deęſiderium, but we want a word to expreſs 


in Engliſh, Vi iſon is that mirth which is 
raiſed in us by the fight of another's Abſur- 


dities or Misfortunes. It is made up of joy 


and hatred, hatred of Aver/ron, not of Male- 
volence ; and if the evil be ſudden and un- 
expected vents itſelf in. laughter. Though 
we hate the evil, yet we rejoice that it is no 
greater, for (as Ariſtotle remarks) this 
Paſſion is only converſant about evils of a 
lighter kind. It may be of uſe to conſider 
Irrifion diſtinctly, as it has for its object the 


Follies, or as it 0 the Miyfortunes of 
athits:; 101 | 


SECT. 


Chap. X. Of Irr; fon. eo 


SecT. II. As to their Folhes, * Mr. Hobbes's 
account of it is, that it is nothing elſe but 
ſudden glory ariſing from the conception of 
ſome eminency in ourſelves, by compari- 
ſon with the infirmity of others. This may 
be too often the reaſon why men do laugh at 
each other, but was never deſigned. by: na- 


ture, which cannot be ſuppoſed in any of 


its productions to have conſulted the gratifi- 
cation of mens pride and ill humour. Na- 
ture or its Author ſeems rather to haye in- 
tended this Paſſion, partly as a relief againſt 
the melancholy, which the mean figure that 
human nature makes would excite in a ge- 
nerous mind, did not this help a little to 


ſhake it off. Were it not for this Paſſion, 


every good man would be an Herachtus. 
This Paſſion was deſigned alſo partly as a 
means of rallying people out of their Follies ; 
and according to Dr. More was the original 
of Satire, as Love and Bravery were of 
Epic and T ragic Poeſy. The Careleſneſs, 
Inconſtancy, Humour, Affectation, Imperti- 
nence, and in ſhort all the leſſer follies and 
imperfections of mankind are fitly enough. 
treated with ridicule; and as theſe are gene- 


rally the ſubjects of Horace's Satires, one 


cannot but be pleaſed with that vein of 
pate which runs through theys. 


Cc G öĩðᷣ if: One 


2 De Homine, See Spefator, Ne, 47. 
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> One vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit ; & admiſus circum præcordia ludit, 


Callidus "ye Feen 1 * naſo. 


Unlike in method with concea? d deſign, 
Did crafty Horace his low numbers join; ; 
And with a fly infinuating grace 
Laugh'd at his F riend, and look d him! in the 
Bog 2 

Would raiſe abluſhwhere force Vicehe found; 
And tickle whilſt he gently prob d the wound. 
With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 
But made 11 ee Paſſes when he ſmiP d. 


Vice, as it. Ganifies Roller male 15 nota 
thing to be laugh'd at, and therefore when 
Satire flies at theſe, Juvenal s way of aſ- 

faulting it with a birtuous indignation is 
much more agreable; though he too by 
ſome images, Which were better concealed, 
wo frequently offends” againſt the rules of 
decency. They are ſtilf more miſtaken in 
the object of trrifion,” who endeavour” to 

laugh Virtue out 0 counitenance. Nay, I 
will beg leave to ſay, that where tliere is 
Hantial Virtue, though it be rough and 
apolferd, we ſhould be cautious after what 
manner we divert ourſelves with the perfons 
m whom it is found,, out of reverence to 
Win 

d Perſfi. Sat: f. v. 1160 
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what is valuable in them; and leaſt they 
learn to be more faſhionable at the expence 
of their innocence. In a word, we ſhould 
lay down this as a firſt principle of ſociety, 
ſo to manage our whole behaviour, and 
particularly this part of it, as to convince 
others we do not inſult them, or take any 
delight in expoſing them, but are atted by 
pure good humour and benevolence. *© Ci 
cero in two words well expreſſes all the du- 
ties of converſation. Maxi meque curandum 
eft, ut eos, quibuſcum ſermonem con feri mus, 
& vereri, & diligere videamun. We 
« ſhould take the greateſt care, that they 
% with whom we converſe may ſee, that 
« we both eſteem and love them.” 


SEC r. III. Conſidered as to the M:sfor- 
tunes of others, Irrifion is, as it were, the 
voice of nature congratulating its own hap- 
pineſs, that when liable to the moſt fatal 

_ accidents, it is ſo ordered by a wiſe and 
good Providence, that we ſhould only feel 
lighter or more tolerable evils. This con- 
ſtruction of the Paſſion before us ſhews all 
ſuch to be. inexcuſable, who can draw 
mirth from that which ſhould move their 
compaſſion, a disfigured body, a mind diſ- 
tracted by fury or madneſs, and very griev- 
ous and afflictive accidents befalling others. 
Such men have neither gratitade nor huma- 
| VV 
© De Offic. L. 1. $. 38. See Guardian, Vol. 1. No. 24. 
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nity; neither gratitude to God, Who has 
given them what others want; nor huma- 


nity to pity others, who are not fo happy as 
themſelves. 


Sect. IV. Commiſeration is a compound 
of Love and Sorrow. The neceſſity of this 
Paſſion is manifeſt, fince the world as it is 
at preſent cannot bh without it. Miſerable 
objects meet us wherever we turn our eyes, 
and that they might not demand our ſuc- 
cour in vain, the common Father of all 
hath put * ſoft advocate into our boſoms 
to n, in their behalf. 


— Maollifima corda 
Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, 
Nu lacrymas dedit. Hac 1 pars optima 
ſenstls. F 
Nature imperio gemimus— 
Qurs enim bonus, — 


Ulla aliena ſibi credat mala ? 


Compaſſion proper to a appears, 
Which nature witneſs d when ſhe gave us tears: 
Of tender ſentiments men only give 
Thoſe proofs; to weep is our prerogative © 
To ſhew by pitying looks and melting eyes, 
How with a ſuffering Friend we ſympathize. 
By nature's impulſe (tho to us unknown n 
The ſufferer be) we make the loſs. our own. 


Who 


Juen. Sat. 15. v. 131, &c. 
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Who can all ſenſe of others ills . 
Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. .. 


This juſt and hls account of human na- 
ture is given us by a heathen Satiriſt; but 
according to Mr. Hobbes, Commiſeration is a 
Jelfſh Paſſion, and wholly derived from 
narrow princi iples. The ſight of another 
man's misfortunes begets compaſſion, not 
ſo much for him as for gur ſelves, whom we 
know liable to the ſame calamitous acci- 
dents. But though ſelf- love may come in 
for a part in the pity of ſome men, yet that 
it is the moſt natural or adequate cauſe of 
it, I can by no means allow. We ſee men 
of the moſt generous diſpoſitions, whoſe for- 
tunes are well guarded, and their tempers 
proof againſt the darts of adverſity when 
thot againſt themſelves, yet ſtrongly diſpoſed 
to ſympathize with others; and children 
and perſons leaſt capable of making reflec- 
tions on their own danger moſt open to this 
tender paſiion. It is worth obſervation as 
we paſs, that though all the miſerable are 
protected by. this Patton, eſpecially thoſe 
who are thought to ſuffer undeſervedly, yet 
if on the one hand a perſon appears inſenſi- 
ble of his calamity, either through ſtupidity, 
or a haughtineſs of temper; or on the other 
hand, inſtead of bearing up againſt it, poor- 
ly links under it, makes his affliction: greater 
than it is, or gives himſelf up to abject and 


unmanly 


— — 


— 
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unmanly complaints, our pity is moved leſs 
ſtrongly. A Stoical apathy real or affected 
ſeems to upbraid the common weakneſs, 
and therefore as it would be thought above 
the pity of mankind. muſt not expect it, 
The ſtupid are diſregarded, the proud op- 
Fe and the effeminate ſcorned. 


8 x; vis me firs dolendum 1. 
"Print V4 bibl. 


% We mut grieve. ourſelves, if we will 


* have others grieve for us; but after ſuch 
a manner, that it may be ſeen, that we are 


not fond of ſhewing our grief, and though 
ſome of it will break out yet we retain the 


ane, part behind. 


grer. V. CiegPtularion is that: joy which 
our love to another makes us receive from 


the gifts of nature or Providence beſtowed 


upon him, the flouriſhing of his reputation, 


the eaſe of his circumſtances, and the ſuc- 
ceſs of his deſigns. It is a wiſe and a laud- 
able Paſſion. He who is ever ready to feli- 


citate others on their happy condition, as 


he deſerves, ſo he is moſt likely to have the 


good wiſhes of the whole world, and to 
11 55 his proſperity with the approbation of 


Not ing more advances a man's own 


character or my 875 virtues in a more ad- 


is vantagious 
1. ne De — v. 102. 


. 
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vantagious light. * Pliny, ſpeaking of Ca- 
pito, who had erected Sy/lanuss Statue in 
the Forum, has theſe fine ſentiments upon 
it. Scias 1 am pluribus Virtutibus abundare, 
qui alienas fic amat. Redditus eft L. S y lano 
debitus honor, cujus immortalitati Capi 0 pro- 
ſpexerit pariter & ſue. Neque enim magis 
decorum & inſigne eft, ſlatuam in Foro Populi 
Romani habere, quam ponere. You may 
« be aſſured he is very virtuous himſelf 
« who manifeſts ſuch a regard to Virtue in 
« another. L. Syllanus has received the 
« honour he merited, and Capito, while he 
« has thus endeavoured to render Sy/lanus's 
fame immortal, has equally ſecured his 
«© own. For it is not more an honour to 
«© have a Statue in the Roman Forum, than 
it is to confer this honour on the well- 
“ deſerving.” Both this and mmer atom 
are founded in Benevolence; for it being 
ſuppoſed that we fincerely will another's 
happineſs, which is Benevolence, we com- 
paſſionate him if he falls ſhort of it, we re- 
n with him if he attains it. 


Sxer. VL Of theſe two Sen Delight 
in the proſperity of others, and Compaſſion 
for their diſtreſſes, it is judiciouſly obſerved 
958 $ Dr. . ff ae the laſt is felt much 

more 


. L. I. * 17. | 
r See his Sermons at the Rolls Chapel. Ser. 5. on Com- 


paſſion, ; 


| 
| 
| ; 
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cc : 


ter, Pity, Compaſſion, frequently occur; 
whereas we have ſcarce any ſingle one by 
which the former is diſtinctly expreſſed. 


cc 


more generally (and I would add, much 
more ſtrongly) than the former. Tho 


men do not univerſally rejoice with all 


whom they ſee rejoice, yet, accidental 


obſtacles removed, they naturally com- 
paſſionate all in ſome degree whom they 
ſee in diſtreſs, ſo far as they have any 
real perception or ſenſe of that diſtreſs ; 
inſomuch that words expreſſing this lat- 


Congratulation indeed anſwers Condolence ; : 
but both theſe words are intended to fig- 


aify certain forms of civility, rather than 
any inward: ſenſation or feeling. This 
difference or inequality is fo remarkable, 
that we plainly conſider Compaſſion as it- 
* ſelf an original diſtin& particular affec- 
tion in human nature; whereas to rejoice: 
in the good of others is only a conſe- 
quence of the general affection of love 


and good-will to them. The reaſon and 


account of which. matter is this. When 
a man has obtained any particular advan- 


tage or felicity, his end is gained, and 
he does not in! that particular want the 
aſſiſtance of another; there was therefore 
no need of a diſtin& affection . towards 
that felicity of another e obtained; 


+ # *@ 4 
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Whereas men in diſtreſs want afliſtance, 


and Compaſſion leads us directly to aſſiſt 
them Such is our make, and that of 
the world about us, that any thing may 
become the inſtrument of pain and ſor- 
row to us. Thus almoſt any one man. is 
capable of doing miſchief to any other, 
though he may not be capable of doing 
him good ; and if he be capable of doing 
him ſome good, he 1s capable of doing 
him more evil. And it is in numberleſs 
caſes much more in our power to leſſen 


the miſeries of others, than to promote 
their poſitive happineſs, any otherwiſe 


than as the former often includes the 
latter; eaſe from miſery occaſioning for 
ſome time the greateſt poſitive injoy- 
ment. This conſtitution of nature, 
namely, that it is ſo much more in our 
power to occaſion and likewiſe to leſſen 
miſery, than to promote poſitive happi- 
neſs, plainly required a particular af- 
fection to hinder us from abuſing, and 


to incline us to make a right uſe of the 
former powers, 7. e. the powers both to 
occaſion and to leſſen miſery, over and 


above what was neceſſary to induce 


us to make a right uſe of the latter 


power, that of promoting poſitive hap- 


pineſs.“ 


—— x 
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SecT. VII. Envy ſtands in direct oppo- 
fition to Congratulation, or the joy we feel 
from the proſperity of others, being a 
compoſition of Sorrow and Hatred; not on- 
ly as Hatred implies a ſimple Aver/ion, but 
as it ſignifies Malevolence, and for that rea- 
ſon ought to be intirely baniſhed from the 
human heart. Envy, as I obſerved before, 
is nothing elſe but Grzef miſtaken in its ob- 
ject. Does a man merit and become his 
good fortune? Envy in this caſe is the moſt 
unreaſonable thing in the world. Does he 
proſper in his wickedneſs ? Still there is no 
room for Envy; he may be puniſhed with 
ſucceſs, or at worſt is the inſtrument of 
Providence. So that upon the whole, Envy 
cannot be placed among the original Paſh- 
ons, and accordingly fays > Dr. Hickman 
(ingeniouſly enough) were the obſervation 
equally ſolid, © Envy and Malice make their 
© abode not in the Heart, but in the 
« Spleen ; and the Spleen, they ſay, is the 
ce only | ſuperfluous part of the body, as 
d theſe ſplenetic humours make the only 
c uſeleſs Paſſions of our ſouls.” Envy cer- 

tainly is the baſeſt, moſt miſchievous, and 
the moſt tormenting Paſſion in the world. 
Every envious man is Heauton-timorumenos, 


4. Self- 


k See his Sermon on the Paſſions. 
1 That the Splzen is not ſuperfluous, ſee Sir Richard 
Blackmore's Eſſay on the Spleen, 
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a Self-tormenter. It was wittily ſaid b 
Bion, ſeeing a ſpiteful: fellow look ſad, 
« That he knew not what to think was the 


cc 


{ 


E 


« of another.” 


Sxcœr. VIII. If we would prevent this 


Paſſion in ourſelves, and not excite it in 
others, it may be our prudence to obſerve 


the following. Rules, Would we preſerve 
ourſelves from envying others ? Let us con- 


fider that the meaneſt of us injoys more 
than he can pretend to deſerve.Inſtead of 


envying another for the advantages of birth,. 


learning, or outward condition, let us la- 
bour to excel him in Virtue, and by content- 
edneſs of mind ſet ourſelves above him. 
e Every man, ſays * Cicero, cannot plead 
<« Cauſes, govern the Commonwealth, or 
« manage a War; but let every man do 
« what is in his power ; let him be juſt, 

faithful, liberal, modeſt, and temperate ; 
quo .minus ab eo id, quod 22 requiratur; 
ce and no body will expect from him that 


o 


8 


cc 


fully ſhun a buſy inquiſitive temper. —Dwell 


more at home, and you will have leſs temp- 


tation to make invidious reflections upon 


others.— Aim not at an eminency in too 
many things, becauſe this is the way to be 

| ____ out- 
®. De Offic. L. 1.4. 1. 


cauſe of his melancholy, whether ſome. 
- diſaſter of his own, or ſome good fortune 


which was never truſted to him. - Care- 
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out-done in all; and thus we ourſelves lay 
the oround-work of our own diſcontent, — 
Let the things we make choice of, in order 
to excel in them, ſuit our genius and abili- 
ties. In immenſum proderit nobis illud De- 
mocriti ſalutare præceptum, quo monſtratur 
tranquillitas, fi neque privatim, neque pub- 
lice multa, aut majora viribus 10 is egeri- 
mus. © The falutary advice of Democritus, 
« if we obſerved it, would be of inconceiv- 


c able ſervice to produce tranquility of 


« mind, that we ſhould never in private 
ws. ih publick undertake things above our 
cc abilities.” Seneca cites theſe words by 
way of prevention againſt Anger, but 1 
think they are more uſeful againſt Envy.— 
Finally, when we are diſpoſed to envy ano- 
ther for ſome advantage, ballance this either 
by ſome '® oppolite diſadvantage in himſelf, 


'or by ſome advantage you have of him in 


another reſpect. Would you decline the 
Envy of others? Let them not know by 
your behaviour, that you are ſenſible of 
your having the better of them. A privi- 
lege. managed with vanity and oftentation 
is always envied. And whatever advantages 
you injoy ſhow yourſelves willing that they 
ſhould be common, and aſſiſt others in their 
endeavours to AN of them. — Make 
ſupe- 


1 De Ira. L. 3. C. 6. 
m See Horat. L. I. Sat. 1, and Sectator. Vol. 8. 
Ne. 558, 559. 5 
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ſuperior. learning, ; power, or. riches pub- 
lick bleflings, and then ſuperiority will pro- 
duce general ſatisfaction not diſcontent, and 
you will be generally admired and beloved, 
not envied—Theſe are the likelieſt ways to 
avoid Envy, though after all a perſon emi- 
nent for merit and advantages muſt not ex- 
pect to paſs through ſuch a world as ours, 
without being ſubject to this Tax, as my 
Lord Bacon calls it, for his diſtinction; ac- 
cording to the obſervation of Horace. 


E ODiram qui contudit Hydram, 
Notaque fatali porten'a labore ſubegit, 
Comperit Invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 


He that kill d Hydra, He deſign'd "a fats 
To quell the monſters rais'd by Juno's hate; 
Tho' He, the mighty He, had always try'd, 
Found Envy went only when he dy'd. 


Creech. 


Skcr. IX. Anger is ſubſervient to Forti- 


tude, by rallying the ſcattered ſpirits, and 
Ping them into a lively motion, accord- 

the obſervation of Theages. Anger 
« and Defire are both uſeful, this to pro- 
ee vide what is good for the body, the other 
ge to guard it againſt evil; the Comet diſ- 


„ charging the office of a Zedler, the latter | 


ce of a Purveyor.” It is worth obſervation, 


a L. 2. Ep. 1. v. 10. 
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that Anger is far from being » a ſelfiſh Paſ- 
fion, fince it is naturally excited by injuries 
offered to others, as well as to ourſelves, 
and was deſigned by the Author of nature 
not only to excite us to act vigorouſly in de- 


fending ourſelves from evil, but to intereſt 


us in the defence or reſcue of the injured 
and helpleſs, and raiſe us above the fear of 
the proud and mighty oppreſſor. Hatred, 
that is, a Hatred of imple Averfion, Defire 
and Self-love go to the forming of this 
Paſſion, when 1t regards damage or injury 
done to ourſelves ; Benevolence makes a part 
of it, when it is roufed by injuſtice done to 
others, If it proceeds ſo far as Revenge, it 
bears the ſame relation to injuries, that Gra- 


 titude doth to benefits, both ſeek retaliation, - 


but in one it is a Vice (unleſs where it aims 


at the correction and amendment of the of- 


fender, and the cure or prevention of in- 
juſtice) in the other a Virtue, The exceſs 
of this Paſſion is not morè pernicious to 


others than to ourſelves. Dat pænas dum 
exigit, ſays o Seneca, © it puniſhes the per- 
ve fon himfelf, while he ſeeks to do miſchief 
© to another,” ET IE 


Secr.X. The directions for regulating 


our Anger concern the Patfion itſelf, or 


the expreſſions of it, As to the Paſſion it. 


ſelf, 
o See Dr. Butler's Sermon on Reſentment, 
? De Ira, L. 1. C. 5. | | 
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ſelf, regard is to be had to the occgſon, to 
the degree, and to the continuance of it. To 


the occaſion, that it be ſomething conſider- 


able, and that the offence be voluntary, and 
done by one who was capable of knowing 
the evil of what he did. To the degree, 
that it never exceed the cauſe, or be ſo 
great as to diſcompoſe the mind, and put a 
man out of the poſſeſſion of himſelf. To 
the continuance, that we never ſuffer it to 
lie fretting in the mind, till it rankle into 
ſettled malice. Anger may paſs through 
the ſoul of a wiſe man, but 1 re/teth only in 
the boſom of fools. The heigth and ferment 
of the Paſſion ought not to out-laſt the day, 
according to that divine command, Let 
not the Sun go dun upon your wrath ; to the 
end we may be cool as the evening, and in 
calmneſs of ſoul offer up our devotions to a 
moſt merciful and forgiving God. That 
fire muſt not be ſpent in angry reſentment, 
which ſhould be conſecrated to the altar, 
and is neceſſary to conſume the ſacrifice, 
As to the expreſſions of our Anger, we are, 
on the one hand, concerned to ayoid thoſe 
which would leſſen our character, and ren- 
der both us and our Anger contemptible ; 
and on the other, all ſuch as tend to irritate 
others, and procure us their hatred and ill. 
will; and the only ſure way of preventing 


D d 2 both 


4 Eccleſ. vii. . 
x Epheſ, iv. 26. 
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both thoſe evils i is to > moderate the Paſſion 
itſelf. 


Szer. XI. Gratitude * in ſuch a ſenſi ; 


Paſſion, as at the ſame time to be a branch 
of natural Justice, as Cicero reckons it; 


for which reaſon I ſhall wave ſaying any 


more of it here, and only take notice, that 
Ingratitude, the contrary to this, 1s no Paſ- 
ſion; for nature (as if abhoring it) has ap- 
pointed no motion of the ſpirits whereby it 


might be excited, but a mere Vice ariſing - 
from pride, - ſtupidity, or narrowneſs of 


ſoul. 


sror. XII. Deſderium or Fondue for 
the memory of perſons and things that have 


been greatly beloved by us, (to which we 


have in Engliſb no ſingle word that anſwers 
exactly) ſprings from the reflection on a 
paſt good, which we deſpair of injoying 
again. It is of uſe by way of anticipation, 
to make us careful for the preſerving of 


that, the loſs of which is like to be follow- 


ed with ſo much regret and ſorrow ; and 
to perpetuate the memory of it afterwards, 
if. it deſerve to live in our remembrance, 


The force of this affection is ri ſeen at 
the death of friends. 102, 


Wis 


De Offic, L. 1. 5. 15. 
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up. X. of Fondneſs, 


Quit 45 2 1 4 42 aut modus 
Tam chart t ? 


« How can fo valuable a friend be too 
© much regretted and lamented ?” Says 
Horace on the death of Quintilius; or of 
ſuch as were eminent for extraordinary qua- 
lities of body or mind, or had been greatly 
beneficial to the world. So that in this Paſ- 
ſion we may ſeek for the riſe of funeral 
pomps, elegies, and orations. Hence the 
idolatry of Heathens and Chriſtians, the wor- 
ſhip paid by the former to their dead Heroes, 
and by the latter to departed Saints; which 
makes * Lactantius derive the word Super- 


Aition from hence. Superſtitigſi autem vo- 


cantur, non quia filios ſuos ſuperſtites optant, 
omnes enim optamus, ſed aut ii qui ſuperſtitem 
memoriam dęfunctorum colunt ; aut qui pa- 
rentibus ſuis ſuperſtites colebant i mag nes eorum 
domi, tanquam deos penates. 

6 I have now done with the proper Paſ- 
ions. 


87 cr. XIII. The Heber or ſecondary 
Paſſions are next to be treated, which are 
thus named becauſe they ſeem to be ſome- 
what allied to the former in their original, 
and in the influence which they have on 

N dis +: the 


t L. 3. Ode. 4. 
De Vera Sap. L. 4. 
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the mind. Theſe, though they will not 
come within the definition of Paſſion, do 
yet challenge a place in Morality, for the 
ſhare which they have in moſt of our acti- 
ons. Now theſe bodily impreſſions, (for ſo 


T call them, after Dr. More) may be ſummed 


up under theſe two claſſes, Firſt, Senſa- 
tion, Imagination, Temper, and Cuſtom, Se- 
condly, Education, 1di:pathy, and Profopo- 


 lepfia. Thoſe of the firſt claſs, ſays my 


Author, agree in this, that they day be 
conſidered without any thing of proper Paſ- 


ſion going with them; thofe of the ſecond 


m this, that they are al ways attended with 
ſome ſuch Paſſion. Though I muſt con- 
feſs I ſee no clear ground for this diſtincti- 
on, I ſhall obferve his divifion, and begin 
with thoſe of the firſt claſs, | 


SCT. XIV. 1. By Senſation in this place 
is not meant the mediate act of fimple 
Perception, which is the moſt obvious im- 
port of the word; but that bias and propen- 


Jon to error Which takes its beginning from 
3 ſo that Senſation is a bodily impreſ- 


ſion inclining the ſoul to think of things, as 
in their own proper nature correſponding to 
what they appear to Senſe. Hence t 
errors in the Philoſophy of the vulgar, that 
all between the Earth and the Clouds is 
empty Space, that the Sun moves and the 
Earth ſtands ſtill, and that ſmells and other 
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ſecondary qualities are in bodies without us. 


The giving too much credit to the reports 


of Senſe prepared the way for ſeveral blun- 


ders in the Epicurean Phyſics and Morality. 
In their Phyfics, which agree moſtly with the 
notions of things taken up by the common 
people, as that the heavenly bodies are little 
bigger than they ſhow to ſight. 


Nec nimio Solis major rota, nec minor ardor 


Eſſe poteſt, noſtris quam Senſibus eſſe videtur. 


Nor can the Sun's bright orb be greater, or his 
Ar. 1 


Be leſs, than what our faithful Senſes teach. 


In their Morality, as to inſtance only in that 


principle which is the foundation of it, that 


 fenfue! plcaſure is the chief happinets of 


man, I own that in a certain reſpe& we 
may grant the Epicureans, that the Senſes 


are not capable of being deceived ; for be- 


ſides that the ſtructure of the organs, and 


the circumſtances of objects conſidered, they 


ought not to repreſent things otherwiſe than 
they do ; the Senſes are purely paſſive, they 


receive impreſſions from ſurrounding bodies, 


but pronounce nothing concerning them, 
that is the buſineſs of the Mind, which deli- 
vers its opinion upon the diverſe appearances 
of Senſe, and too often not more haſtily than 
| "FF UNE Wrong. 
Lacret. De Rerum Nat. L. "Ml - 
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wrong. When therefore we talk of the 
errors of the Senſes, the meaning is, that 
things are many times in themſelves quite 

different from what they appear to the 
Senſes ; and that they who take their mea- 
ſures of judging from the Senſes will un- 


avoidably be led into a thouſand miſtakes. 


_ SECT. XV. The Reaſous why people truſt 
ſo much to Senſe, I believe are principally 
theſe fo. TY 

1. If Senſe may err, why not Reaſon ; if 
one power and faculty may be deceived, 
Why not all others? At which rate we ſhall 
have no criterion of truth, nor be in poſſef- 
tion of certainty, but univerſal ſcepticiſim 
muſt bear down all before it. I anſwer, 
that becauſe Senſe may be impoſed upon, it 
follows not that Reaſon may, In caſe Senſe 
miſleads us, Reaſon may ſet us right again, 
ſo that here God hath provided a higher fa- 
culty to corre& the errors occaſioned by 
the faculties below it. And perhaps the 
fallaciouſneſs of our Senſes was deſigned for 
this very end, that we might make the more 
frequent uſe of our Reaſon. But ſhould 
Reaſon be deceived, there is no faculty above 
this to inform it better, and it muſt be de- 
ceived fatally and eternally. And are not 
the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God our ſecuri- 
ty, that he would not frame us with ſuch a 
conſtitution of mind, as ſhould naturally 

| | - lead 


1 
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lead us into error ? Beſides this, we are to 
conſider, that the miſtakes of Sexſe (When 
it does miſtake) are not dangerous; it has 
little to do with Religion upon which de- 
pend our moſt important intereſts. But 
Reaſon rightly underſtood, and rightly ma- 
naged, is to be the meaſure of our conduct, 
and conſequently, if free from prejudices, we 
may be aſſured ſhall never err in matters of 


moment and conſequence. 


Sxcr. XVI. 2. If Senſe may be deceived 
in one or more inſtances, why not in all? 
And if in all, we can be certain of nothing 
without us, the whole world may be a 
mere. dream and apparition, and we our- 
ſelves no other as to our bodies. I anſwer, 
this way of arguing from our being deceived 
in ſome inſtances of Senſe, that therefore we 


may be ſo in all is utterly inconcluſive, We 


are miſinformed in ſome caſes it is acknow- 
ledged, and accordingly the wiſe Governor 
of the world has furniſhed us with Reaſon, 
that we might find out the miſtake, and 
this by comparing things together it eafily 
does. Wherefore if the Reaſon of man- 
kind, after the moſt particular and diligent 
examination into things, does not charge 
any error on the Senſes in the notices they 
give us at any time of outward objects, 


there is no. ſufficient cauſe why in Zheſe caſes 
we ſhould ſuſpect our being deceived, 


2S -3.:. Not- 
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N which I ſhall recommend 

* Objervation, as extremely probable, 
= our Senſes were not given us to inform 
us ſo much what things are in themſelves, as 


of the relation they bear to end other, and 
to our bodies. 


SECT. XVII Imagination is a bodily im- 
preſſion, which inclines us to believe (with- 
out any authority from Reaſon for ſuch a 
perſuaſion) the preſent or future exiſtence of 
things, which neither are nor will be. 
2 is abſurdly made the reaſon of 
Perſuafion. Aſk ſome people why they are 
ſo confident of certain matters, they can 
give no better account of it than this, that 

the thing hath made ſuch an impreſſion on 
their minds, that they cannot but give 
themſelves up to it; ſo that their faith is re- 
ſolved into itſelf. Senſation is the cauſe of 
the miſtakes we run into about the nature, 
Imagination about the exiſence of things. 
For an inftance of this you may take the 
dreams of ſome fanciful people, which leave 
ſuch traces behind, that even when waking 
they will not aHow themſelves to doubt that 
things will come to paſs, which their Ima- 
gination made See in ſleep. Emnthufiaſm 
owes its being to the ſame cauſe. Perſons 
of a heated fancy are liable to unaccount- 
able inen and n verily believe them 
. ſelves 

. © See Malbranch's Search after Trath. B. 1. C. 8, 6, be. 
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ſelves inſpired. And as women and ſome 
men have tender and lively Imaginations 
without a due ballance of Reaſon, it is no 
wonder that they lie open to a thouſand de- 
luſions. Apollo is certainly to be admired 
for his wiſdom, in chufing to deliver his 
Oracles by a Prieſteſs, rather than by a 
Prieſt. A Man could not fo eaſily have 
been thrown out of the poſſeſſion of his un- 
derſtanding, and had all his faculties diſor- 
dered with an holy fury. A female Imagi- 
nation was required 12 this. You need 
only read. Yirgits deſcription of the $7byll 


to be convinced of the 6 of this re- 
mark. | 


E erat ad limen, cum Virgo, poſcere fata 
Tempus, ait; Deus, ecce, Deus ! Cui talia funti, 
Ante fores, fubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non compte manſere com; ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans, affiata 1 numine quando 


Jam propiore Dei. 


Now to the mouth they come; aloud ſhe cries, | 
This is the time, inquire your Deſtinies. 
He comes, behold, the God ! Thus while ſhe 

ſaid, 

And ſhivering at the ſacred entry ſtay'd, 

Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame;. 

And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit cos ; 
er 


Eneid. L. 6. v. 45. &c. 
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Her hair ſtood up, convulſive rage poſſeſt 
Her trembling limbs, and heav d her lab ring 
breaſt. | 


Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke: 


Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 
When all the God came ruſhing on her ſoul. 


SecT. XVIII. The fame obſervation may 
be made of the She Saints in the Romiſb 
Church, whoſe lives are ſtuffed with ac- 
counts of Raptures and Viſions, ſuch as St. 


Bridget, St. Catharine, St. Tereſa, with 


many others, like to whom were Priſca and 


Maximilla, two famous enthuſiaſts in the 
ſecond Century. We are alſo told by the 


ew;h Doctors, that the Scripture in pro- 
ibiting magical arts mentions a Witeb on- 
ly, becauſe generally ſpeaking thoſe addict- 
ed to Magic were Women. And why Mo. 


men more than Men? But en account of the 


overpoiſe of Imaginationg which renders 


them more ſuperſtitious, and better diſpoſed. 


to believe a hidden virtue in ſpells and in- 


cantations. The ſame notion of Womens 
being ofteneſt led away by theſe deluſions 
ſeems to have obtained in the Heathen 


world, whence * Horace's Epodes on Canidia. 
The beſt advice I can give here is, for per- 
ſons of a fertile Imagination to conſider, 
they are no more to be governed by Inagi- 


nati 7 | 


= Se: particularly Ode. 5. Epod. 
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nation than by Senſe. That Senſe is not ſo 
often deceived as Imagination—And as ta 
the livelineſs of the ſcenes repreſented on 


the ſtage of the fancy, it ariſes from pure 


mechaniſm, and is greater or leſs according 


to the temper which the body 1 is in. The 
Inagination in ſhort exerts itſelf moſt in the 
abſence of Reaſon, as in the brains of mad- 
men, and of perſons aſleep, which is abun- 


dantly enough to juſtify us in omg little 
heed to ſuch a mimic. 


SzcT, XIX. Hinfnerafis or J. mer 3 is a 
bodily impreſſion owing to a particular 
complection of nature, whereby the mind 
is either hindered or perverted in its con- 
templation of certain objects. It were caſt 
to give a multitude of inſtances of this kind. 
I ſhall only exemplify it by thoſe notions in 


Religion, which men moſt readily embrace, 
_ which generally ſpeaking are ſuited to their 
reſpective tempers. Among the Heathens 


the Epicureans ſeem to have been of a ſan- 
guine complection, fond of a life of caſe and 
pleaſure, and accordingly took care that 
their Gods ſhould be of the ſame humour 
with themſelves, negligent of the affairs of the 
world, and placing their happineſs in their 
inactivity. The Stoicks, on the contrary, 
may be deſcribed as men of an oppoſite 
character, four, unconverfible, and ſevere ; 

which turned all their thoughts to Fate and 


Neceſſity. 
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Neceſſity. I might obſerve the ſame of the 
Phariſees and Sadducees, and ſhall leave you 
to find out a like difference in the notions 
and fempers of ſome Moderns. The beſt 
way to guard againſt miſtakes from this 
quarter is, to diveſt ourſelves, as much as 
we can, of ourſelves; and abſtracting from 
their evidence, to be equally indifferent to 
all opinions, not wiſhing before trial (mere- 
ly becauſe we are inclined to have it ſo) 


that one may prove true rather than another. 


As in a conteſt between perſons we ſhould 
not take parties, till it appears on which 
fide the right lies; though it is natural to 
do it, even when they are both or all 
ſtrangers. In order to this we ſhould re- 
flect, that an opinion is not the more likely 
to be true, becauſe agreable to our inclina- 
tions, any more than the contrary opinion, 
becauſe ſuited to another man's. But the 
only ſtandard of notions by which we can 
with certainty determine, whether they are 
true or falſe, is their agreement or diſagree- 
vent with that Reaſon which is common to 
men of all tempers and complections. 


Secr. XX. Cem is a bodily impreſſion 


which determines ws with great violence to 


forge thoughts or actions, for no other rea- 
ſon, but that we or others have been uſed 
to them. So that there is a (&fom of 
thenking and a Cuſtoms of acting — 75 
Ne. ike- 
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likewiſe a private and a publick Cuſtom. 
A private Cuſtom in thinking may be illu- 
ſtrated by this inſtance, A perſon having 
been uſed from his childhood to think, that 
a Veſſel being emptied of its liquor, there 
is nothing remaining behind, this notion is 
confirmed by length of time, and makes 
him unwilling to admit a Plenum. Thus a 
man long accuſtomed to any particular way 
of life (eſpecially if vicious) finds it diffi- 
cult to break off from it, which is an in- 
ſtance of a Cuſtom of aSing, as the othef 
was of thinking, Again, there is pubhch 
Cuſtom; and how many of the notions and 
practices of mankind have been received 
upon this principle? Why did Polytbei ſin ſo 
generally obtain, and hold out againſt the 
evidence of Reaſon ; but becauſe by degrees 
the world grew accuſtomed to the notion ? 
What makes the National Religion in every 
Country to be embraced by the generality, 
right or wrong, but its being the © habl ſhed 
Cofom? And as to actions, the moſt bar- 
barous Cufioms have prevailed in ſome 
Countries; and their being Cufoms hath 
reconciled others to them, who had other- 
wiſe good nature and good ſenſe enough 
to have abhorred them. It is hardly poffi. 
ble to find an example of the force of Cue 


tom, more remarkable than one recorded 


by * Herodotus, who tells us of Darius, 
«c That 


ka Thalig. C. 33» 99. 
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* T hat havin g aſked the Greeks who were 


ce. in his army, what ſum. of money would 
cc be ſufficient to induce them to eat their 
&«. deceaſed Parents, and they anſwering they 
&. could never be hired to commit ſo great 
« qa crime, he turned himſelf to the In- 
« dians, whoſe Cuſtom it was to bury their 
tc Parents in their own entrails, and put the 
te queſtion to them, at what price they might 
be bribed to burn the bodies of their Pa- 
« rents, which was the manner of the 
« Greeks; the Indians ſignifying the ut- 
© moſt abhorrence of the 'propoſa]. ſaid, 
they hoped the King had better thoughts 
« of. them.” Some fed on human fleſh, 
even that of their beſt friends, others ſcru- 
pled eating of any fleſh whatſoever. You 
have an inſtance of each in two Indian. 
Nations mentioned by Herodotus in the 
ſame Book. To reſcue ourſelves from the 
tyranny of Cuſiom, we muſt habituate 
ourſelves more to the uſe of our. Rea- 
fon. A Cuſtom in itſelf abſurd is not a 
jot the more venerable for . its antiqui- 
ty or univerſality. Time or Numbers 
have no ſuch power over Notions and 
Rites, as to change an error into a 
truth, or an abſurdity into a . reaſon- 
able practice. To proceed to the next 
claſs, _ a 0 EIT 
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SECT. 


I x. of Baucatini. 1 


| nay XXI. II. Education is Sndy* Cu: | 
tom circumſtantiated by ſome vigorous af- 
fection - conſpiring with it. For generally 
we are more bigotted to what we have been 
accuſtomed by Education to venerate and 
practiſe, than we are to other things. The 
reaſon of which is, our having been taught 
to look upon ſome things as too ſacred to 
be called in queſtion, and too important to 
be neglected. b Plerumque autem Parentium 
praceptis imbuti, ad eorum conſuetudinem, 
moremque deducimur. © The generality hav= 
« ing rules of life inſtilled into them by 
ce their Parents from their earlieſt years, are 


< inſenfibly formed to imitate their cuſtoms 
« and e 2 1 80 * 


Alb in teneris conſurſeere multum VS 
« Of much importance is it What our e "Py 
« cuſtoms are.” Hence reſults an obliga- 
tion on Parents to take the greateſt care in 
the Education of their Children, fince na- 
ture being ſet wrong at firſt, generally re- 
tains that plie ever afterward ; and on thoſe - 
who have had the privilege of a good Edu- 
cation, to be grateful to their Parents; and 
thankful. to Providence. From my Fa- 
ce ther and Mother I learned ſuch and ſuch 

* ee 


d Cic. De Offic. L. 1. F. 32. 
© Virgil. Georg. L. 2. v. 272. 


4s Of la, Far . 
« Virtues, (ſays * Antoninus) and to the 
Gods I am indebted for the happineſs of 
« ſuch Parents.” © If our Parents, ſays. 
ee © another, have inſtructed us in ſuch arts; 
« we ought to give them the double ho- 
* nour of Parents and Tutors, and to reve- 
te rence them as images of the Deity, ſince 
like God himſelf they have been the au- 
* thors to us both of our Being, and of our 
« ell Being.” Hence too ariſes an obliga- 
tion upon all to Charity, notwithſtanding 
their different ſentiments and opinions. Doſt 
thou eſteem thyſelf- in the right, and thy 
neighbour in the wrong, and this in points 
apprehended to be of great conſequence ? 
Was not the foundation of this difference 
laid in your different Educations? If fo, I 
ſee a great deal of reaſon why you ſhould 

pity the ſuppoſed miſtakes of your neigh- 


bour, but none at all for prefecuting him 
on chat account. 


Srer. XXII.  Hiopathy Aiken als in . 
gree from Iighncraſia; for when through 
the predominance of 7 emper we are carried 
to like ſome things with that exceſs of preju- 
dice as to define all wiſdom and happineſs 
by the purſuit of them, what before was 
only T; emper now commences Idiopathy. 
One man is an admirer of Muji ic, another 


of 


a Ys 
e Simplic, in Epic. C. 37 
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of Poetry, and a third of the Mathematics, 
and we would allow them to injoy each his 
favourite ſtudy, ſo that they would but ab- 
ſtain from wondering that the whole world 
does not fall in with them, and not deſpiſe 
thoſe who do not, - as OR of no 1 or 
3 


SECT. XXIII. "Proſepoletfia is that bo- 
dily impreſſion which inclines us to the /ove 
or hatred, eſteem or contempt of things or 
perſons, on account of ſome flight and tri- 
vial circumſtances attending them. Not 
that our Author would be thought to con- 

demn the art of Pyyſagnomy in ſo much re- 
pute with the Pytbagoreans and others, for 
he does not queſtion but a perſon well ſkill- 
ed in this art may often hit the tempers and 
characters of people by peruſing their faces. 
But when at firf# fight we are ſtrongly pre- 
judiced for or a perſons or things, that 
are known to us only by ſome ſuperficial 
circumſtances, in which neither good nor 
evil is implied, and from which no argu- 
ment can be drawn for the notions we take 
up of them; as when on the ſcore of a 
perſon's name, or voice, or habit, or ſhape, 
and the like, we entertain a good or a bad 
opinion of him, we are then guilty of this 
unreaſonable prejudice. So great is the 
weakneſs of human Reaſon, and ſo eaſily 
do we ſuffer ourſelves to be deceived. 
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| Conſult on the ſubject of this Chapter, 
a Garten & More De Paſſionibus ps 1 : 


Horatii. L. 1. Satir. 1. 
Watts on the Paſſions. 
Butlers Sermons on Compaſſion, Ge. 
Groves Sermon on Meekneſs. Vol. 5. 
Sßpectator. Vol. 8. Ne. 47, 48. 

and Ne. 558, 559. 
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